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LETTER XXXII. 

ROME. 
The Buonaparte Family. 

The members of the Buonaparte family at Rome 
consist of the Princess Pauline, married to Prince 
Borghese; Louis Buonaparte, the Ex- King of 
Holland ; Lucien, the Prince of Canino, and his 
.family ; and lastly, the mother of Napoleon Buo- 
naparte. The first of these personages was the 
favourite sister of the ex-emperor, and during his 
residence in Elba, he was in the habit of placing 
her close to him when they were in company ; he 
would sometimes turn round while at dinner, and 
desire one of his officers to compose some quatrain 
in honour of the princess's charms, and tX) recite it 
to her at the table. One of those officers, who 
accompanied him to Elba, shewed a friend of mine 
several verses, that had been composed by himself 
in obedience to his master's injunctions. 

VOL. II. A t 



2 BUONAPARTE FAMILY. 

The princess lives separate from her husband, 
but she is allowed to occupy the splendid building 
of the fiorghese palace at Rome. At present the 
prince resides at Florence. Napoleon, during his 
supremacy, had endeavoured to bring him forward 
in some public capacity, but the attempt is said to 
have failed ; his inattention rendering it necessary 
to withdraw him from the situations to which he 
was appointed. The Princess Pauline is fond of 
society ; she is, indeed, said to display much of 
the coquetry and vanity of a French woman of 
fashion. Canova has executed a statue of her, the 
tjmmebrj and luxurioas attitude of which is much 
admired^ One evening she issued invitatioiis far a 
large lOut; the foim of the invitation expanessed 
her inope, that she should have the company of 
(Mch and jach persmis, ^ to see the statue by Ca- 
oova lighted uf.'' 

Persons si^Bicieody well acquainted, by the 
Jength of their intercourse, with the Baonapsrte 
Ikmiij, to describe the characters of the diflferent 
Members of it, gave the notation <^ saperior 
amiibfenesB to two other sisters of Ns^oleon, Ma- 
dame Baiocchi and Madame Mumt; the (cfnmr 
is always mentioDed with particular respect. 

Locien careAiUy abstains from shewing himself in 
public, though be admits such English society as are 
introduced to him. He never touches on poiitieal 
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$ubjiect3| or c^fi be betrayed into conversing upon 
tljem when introduced by others, whq are desirous 
of learning his opinion. He affects an occasional 
air of friyolity in cpnyersation, probably as a veil to 
the serious dpsigns, with which he has been sajd t^ 
be pccupied respecting his brother- However thaf; 
inay be, it is said to be a difficult matter to draw 
hjni out into giving his opinions on any subject^ 
whether political or not. He had commenced 
farming, pailly a^r the English manner, at his 
country villa La Rufinella, supposed bv some to 
stand on the scite of Cicero's Tusculan villa. His 
passion for agriculture had, however, much cool- 
l&d, and was succeeded by a passion for astrcf- 
pomy. ^e is in possession of a fipe telescope, 
and some other optical instruments l^y Dolland, 
but l learned that he was ficMe in all these differ- 
ent pursuits, apd soon abandoned them. His 
dwelling in Rome is sufficiently handsome^ and be 
has often small parties in the eveniDjg for music or 
dancing } two of his daughters play and sing pret- 
tily, and express a partiality for Scotph music, 
especially that publis^e^ by Mr George Thom- 
son of Edinburgh : one of their favourite airs is^ 
** Scots wha ha'e wi* Wallace bled.*' Hif; eldest 
daughter (the fruit of his first marriage) was mar- 
ried to a ^oman nobleman. Her uncle had, at one 
peripd, designed her to become £he spouse of Fer- 
dinand, the present King of Spain, but afterwards 
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altered his plan, thinking that something more 
was necessary to secure the full dependence of 
Spain upon his own power. 

The mother of Napoleon, formerly dignified 
by the title of Madame Mere, resides, toge- 
ther with her brother Cardinal Fesch, in the 
Palazzo Falcone. She lived in seclusion, and 
was even said to have become a devotee. Only 
one of her former ladies of honour remains with 
her J she occupies, however, a fine suite of apart- 
ments, very handsomely furnished, and with a 
greater attention to comfort than is usual in Ita- 
lian houses. She affects none of the reserve of 
Lucien on certain subjects, but speaks with tears in 
her eyes of the ex-emperor, displays the feelings of 
a mother in her language respecting him, and 
laments that he has not written to any of his fami- 
ly since his being at St Helena, fondly cherishing 
the hope, (which appears to prevail among the adhe- 
rents of Buonaparte,) that the English government 
would finally set him at liberty; and generally con- 
cludes with some strong encomiums on the character 
of the English nation, with the generosity of wliich 
she declares herself well acquainted. Madame 
Mere ha^ evidently been a very fine woman ; at her 
advanced period of life shejstill looks well, through 
the aid of her toilette ; her manners are even digni- 
fied. She appears a queen, and refutes, as do her 
daughters, those notions of the vulgar manners of 



EX-KING OF SPAiy. ^ 

the ladies of the Budnaparte family, which >were 30 
easily accredited in Britain. In one of the rooms 
in Lucien's palace is a bust of Niccolo Buonapartet 
the father, which exhibits a countooiance of re- 
markable expression ; finer^ indeed, than that of 
Napoleon or any of the family. 

Rome at this time, 1817, is the residence of 
other princely families. The abdicated King of 
Sardinia, the Ex-Queen of Etruria, and the former 
King of Spain, Charles. The first of these per- 
sonages lives pretty closely the life of a devotee ; 
but the King of Spain intermixes with his religious 
offices a very tolerable attention to the pleasures 
of the table. 

ThiB Prince of Peace retains with Charles that 
influence which has been fatal to his interests 
and those of Spain ; the minion still of Charles's 
queen, his presence is considered necessary to 
the royal happiness. ** I could not support ex- 
istence without that dear man,*' was the expres- 
sion of King Charles to a Roman physician, from 
whom we had the anecdote. The prince possess- 
es a fine palace, with a collection of pictures, said 
to be very valuable : he has recently married his 
natural daughter advantageously to a Roman noble- 
man. 

The allowance made by the court of Spain to 
Charles is sufficiently liberal, and beyond his ap- 
parent means of expenditure ; it was estimated at 
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klbotit L. id,O0b a mdtitfa> but cobpUuntd ^^re 
itiad^ that it ^afe not t^giilarly paid. His bro- 
ther, the tCihg of Ndpl^s, possesses considerable 
p¥opehy at Rdiiife, as the inheritor of the propet- 
ty of the Famese family. As part of this ihhe« 
ritance, many of the celebrated . antiquities and 
statues now in Naples were eatried thither from 
Roiile. 






LETTER XXXIII. 



ncmisi. 



Statua in the Vatican, — Their effect upon the mind. — Critic 
cism. — The Statues seen hy torch lights especially the 
Apollo. — Laocoon, — General observations on the Statues. 
— Canova*s Gladiators.-^ Unarranged Marbles. 

In walking through the Galleries of Statues in the 
Vatican, which are of prodigious extent, I felt 
iXi €imoti0ii of rererence in viewing those worku 
which hate been handed down to us through so 
many ages. A similar sentiment, indeed, seemed 
to influence the minds of all ; for, although a 
considerable numbear of people were present, none 
spoke aloud ^— ^ whispered as they walked among 
the rep^sentations of the gods of the ancients, 
together with those works amidst which they pre- 
sided of old. This feeling of veneration and re- 
spect, joined to the excellence of the sculpture, 
disposed us to admire beauty rather than to dis- 
cover faults. Some hardened critics, however, fa^ 
miliar with these wonders of art, prevailed upon 
us to listen to their discourse. At first, it was 
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with reluctance, but ai last we ourselves presum- 
ed to criticise. Then dropped the enchanted veil, 
and enthusiasm and deference gave place to cold 
examination. The eye that had been enraptured 
with innumerable beauties, sought for defects ! and, 
as a punishment for such ingratitude, the graces 
fled, or left a faint impression on the mind. 

In addition to our repeated morning visits to 
these inimitable statues, we have likewise seen 
them by torch h'ght, and surely no exhibition 
could possibly be more interesting. I would fain 
attempt to describe it to you, were I not sure that 
I should fail. Let me remind you how jealous 
Apollo has always been of his own honouri and tbait 
of all under his protection, and be satisfied that it 
will be wise in me not to attempt any thing further 
than the merest hints ; for, might I not incur 
displeasure, should I fail in doing justice to his 
statue, and the innumerable others over which 
he presides ? What, were I to speak in the 
language of the critics, and say that one of his 
legs is longer than the other, or that his head is 
strangely placed between his shoulders ? ^ If, too» 



p Barry says, '' That the right clavicle and shoulder wants 
magnitude to correspond with the other parts ; and that, whe- 
ther owing to the legs having been broken off above the ancles 
the ends of the tibia and fibula, which lorm the iaoer and 
outer an^le^ do not; seem to be in their proper places**' 

Barry y Vol. Lp. 449. 
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I should say that the Laocoon: shews more expres* 
sion of bodily suffering than of feeling for his 
children, would I not have cause to tremble ? Are 
there not serpents still that might writhe and twist 
about me ? 

Let me briefly say, then, that when our conduc- 
tors were preparing their torches iu the hall of the 
Egyptian sphinxes, we observed the most singular 
and bewitchii)^ e£Pects imaginable. The numerous 
figures, seen in mysterious shade, appeared like the 
ghosts of the ancients, raised by the spell of a sor- 
cerer; the ^iphinxes in dark shadow opposed to 
them, being perfectly in unison with the enchanted- 
looking scene, and affording at the same time the 
finest contrast of light and shade. In the full blaze 
of light, too, the whole looked well, and many sub- 
ordinate objects were revealed to our admiring eyes. 
From this situation we ascended to the Rotundo ; 
and thence from one museum to another, filled 
with statues of astonishing excellence, and almost 
overpowering to the mind, till we came to the room 
of Apollo. 

Fronj every point of view, and under every effect, 
this matchless statue appeared divine ! But when 
the great light was placed behind, he seemed as 
if advancing from the sun, the golden rays falling 
on his godlike countenance, and tipping his shoulder 
and quiver, while reflected light played among his 
limbs in tones of pearly grey,— exciting in the be- 
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holder the id^ay tfaati tlim mmitiisi^ wdtk wae daiinw 
ed at once by heaten And by earth ! 

The Laocoon did not appeit td such advantage 
ad by the iDomii^ %^t} thoogh (S<mie learned 
judges will insist, that this group must have been 
purposely made to have a superior effect by such 
illumination, having been fdind in a niche in an 
apartment in the bath^ of Titus, where no day-hght 
could enter* This^ I thmk, is carrying bypothesfflsi 
as far as it will go. The group, whieh consists of 
numerous parts, requires A powerful light to givc» It 
the proper simplicity and breadth ; in side lights, 
the shadows were dark and opaique, and every par- 
ticular seemed to intrude upon the general e^ect; 
the beard looked shaggy, and too much divided 
into black divisions. When the i^hole lights^ how- 
ever, were in front, every defect of this kind was 
removed ; and, as seen from within an adjoining 
apartment, in all this splendour of light, thetie 
certainly is no work c^ art, excepting the statue 
of Apollo, to compare to it. This magnificent 
group is more expressive of nature than of the beau 
ideal : at least, comp^ng it with the statue of 
Apollo^ it does not indicate so great an exertion 
of the mind. But what a splendid exam.ple of se- 
leetion ! what knowledge of bodily and mental suf- 
fering, penetrating through every fibre, and com- 
nianding Our spontaneous sympathy ! 

The famous Torso, so much admired by Michael 
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Angdo, k remarkable for muscular etpres^ion. 
Thfe etiligbtened Mr John Bell, who ai^compaiiied 
us, and whose knowledge in anatomy is pre-eminent j 
considers it as a wonderful productidn in tW resptet. 
The fl-agment is pidced in the centre of a i*oom 
among other splendid and invaluable re^naiiiii of am 
tfquily, and neVer fails to recal recollections 6f ^ast 
^eainess, and to draw forth sighs for its dfegradiition. 
From this situation we walked down, aiid returned 
through the long Corridor, which cff itself contains 
1^0 mahy l^drks in all the departments df scul^ture^ 
that to describe them Would t'eqiiite a volume ; ahA 
ifroiii thence paid a second visit td the Rdtundo, 
which we had left, being anxious to see the Apdlld 
and LadCdoii first, lliis arrahgetiient also permit- 
ted lis to see them with less fatigue, than if we 
had previoui^ly examined a multiplicity of othet* 
bbjects. 

In the Rdtundo, the statues are all very fine, 
Ibut they do not raiik in the highest clasji. We were 
tnuch {^leased with a Sacrificing pRifist in that 
apartment, though we wished that he had Hot been so 
overloaded with drapery. A DiscondLbs has sltnple 
beauty ; tiiociGN is admirable. There is a second 
Discobolus in a iiiomenlary action, thh)wilig the 
discus ; tlie body is remarkably fine, but the dis- 
agreeable position of the lefl leg, With the toes 
strangely drawn tip, has not a pleasing effect. Ca- 
nova is of opinion, that if Silbh kit la,ttitude Were 
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attempted in the present cUj, the sculptor would 
be supposed to be out of his senses* There is like-- 
wise a statue of a Philosopher and an Apollo^ 
extremely beautiful. 

In an apartment, in which there are two sarco* 
phagi in porphyry, are some exquisite busts and 
statues. Among the former is a colossal head of 
Serapis, very fine. Next to it is an Ocean us 
or Neptune, blended with the characteristics of 

« < 

Bacchus J his eyebrows represent vine leaves ; he 
has grapes in his hair, and dolphins in his beard, 
the lower part of which is waved like the sea. 
Then follow an Antinous, full and voluptuous in 
expression, the hair hanging in ringlets behind, 
like those of a woman's ; the side view is beauti- 
ful, but the front not so pleasing : Hadrian, full 
of character and expression : Claudius, a magni^ 
ficent bust, and not unlike Napoleon : Jupiter, 
a singular conformation of head ; indeed, none of 
the busts of Jupiter I have ever seen give any 
idea of Homer's Jove ; they are all too fat, bulky, 
and without mental expression. 

In the room of Apollo and the Muses, many 
of the statues of the muses are undoubtedly fine, 
and others but indifferent. Apollo, though an ad- 
mirable figure, may be mistaken for one of them, 
being very like a female in appearance and dress ; 
but as the muses seem to be on good terms with 
him^ it is not for me to make farther observations. 
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The busts and termini of poets and philosophers^ 
between the statues of the Muses, are full of nature 
and exquisite art. 

In the Hall of Animals are some admirable 
specimens of animals, such as lions, tigers, goats, 
greyhounds, birds, and fishes ; and a most remark- 
able representation of a lobster. A sweet little 
fountain delighted us all ; it is composed of a rib- 
bed shell, with a duck reclining in it ; the whole 
of these ancient works seem as if they had just 
come out of the hands of the sculptor. 

From the Hall of Animals we again passed 
the rooms containing the Laocoon, the Apollo, and 
Torso, and came to the statue of Meleager, which 
is a beautiful youthful figure, (though not of the 
highest class,) with drapery twisted round his arm. 
The dog on his right seems as if it were stuffed ; 
it has no articulation of the joints, or characteristic 
markings. 

In the room called Canova's room, we saw his 
statue of Perseus, and also two Gladiators. 
Canova is much beholden to the Apollo for the 
former ; indeed, it is a palpable imitation. The 
Gladiators are vulgar and disagreeable in ex- 
pression. The hand of the gladiator who tore 
out the heart of his opponent should have been 
horizontal ; * it is impossible to conceive how it 

* According to the story from which this sculptuie is taken, 
two Gladiators had mutually boasted that they would dis- 
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cpuld enter between the ribs in its present posi- 
tion. They are by no means agreeable figures, 
and certainly excited little interest^ which of th^ni 
should be fi^rst in the work of butchery. How easy 
it is to discover fwHs, mpre especially when they 
Are opposed to so many beauties as may be found 
in Canova's works ! Passing from these^ we saw 
a fine %urp of Antinous, difierent firom the on,e 
in th/s Capitd ; a piece of drapery is twisted roun4 
the left arm, the right is broken off. 

An apartm/ept, called the Statue Gallery^ con- 
tains innumer^e statues. The reclining figure 
of Ariadne, and a figure of Adonis, struck us 
^ being p^icularly beautiful ; the former, I find, 
has bieen studied by N. Foussin^ Two Greek 
poets, suppose4 jto rejMresent Posipippus ^nd M^- 
NANDEii, ^re good statues. Farther on, amo^g in- 
conceivable busts and various fragmients, appears 
a statue of Jove, who seems to be weighing his 
thunder in his hiand,— ^not f very superior work of 
art. In another apartment is a beai^tiful §toopr 
iQg Venus ; the left leg, however, i^eemed a little 
falsity. In the same roon^ i^ a Fajun. with gl^ 
eyes, suggesting the idea of a cat in the dark ; 
but in every other respect it is an admirable 



patch each other by a jsingle effort ; agreeing that the mode of 
attack should be left to the choice of each. The one is in the 
attitude of striking a downward blow ; the one thrusts his hand 
into the breast of hb antagonist, and tears out his heart. 
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stotue. The rooms of Vases^ Candehbrcif Mosaf^^ 
and Inscriptions^ uoitiBd ^ith the great piftssqf 
sculpture in the V^^tican, are quite pverwhelming, 
and when I look at a few sheets of letter paper, 
and think, too, ^f the liinit(e4 time I paa hestow 
on any aAtejnpt to describe them, I isonfisss I am 
obljged to dfop the subject in desp^r. 

The principal advantage in examining the an- 
cienjt statues with torches, seems tp t>e the ymety 
jq£ effect whioh it a^rds^ allowing us to examine 
them in any light best adapted to di^lppe their 
gene^ ch^acter* I canned: l^elf thinking* how- 
ever, that (the shadows wwt (hat clesirness which is 
desirable, and that the detiuls are often too perr 
ceptible, and break in upon the general effect : this 
could be avoided by a variety of torches, but dayr 
light surely would be pr.^£ei:able. The moon was 
a mere crescent when we passed along the opei^ 
gallery, which contains spme of these divine w<^ks ; 
and we could not but admire how cpmjpLetdy she 
transferred one of the statues intp the goddess 
Diana, by i^^ypeariiag jju^ above its head. The 
stars, too^ as it were, played .Wiong .them, while 
the limpid fountaip £^11 in trembling lipes of silver 
light. 

Through permistsiop given to us by Canova, we 
have seen the prodigipu§ collection pf unarf^nge4 
marbles in the low^r part of the Vatican, for 
which a gaJlery is prepjurwg by the pres^ent Pope* 
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Among them may be seen several excellent sta- 
tues, and other precious relics of antiquity, highly 
deserving of careful study. The famous statue of 
the RivEE Nile presides over these, as Apollo does 
over the matchless collection in the galleries above. 
This statue was in Paris, and considerably injured, 
but it is now repaired, and does not seem to be 
much the worse for its tedious journey. The 
figure, which is in a recumbent attitude, has the 
very look of plenty. Various cherubs (sixteen in 
number) are climbmg about him, indicating the 
various stages of the mighty river. His cornuco- 
pia teems with the fruits of the earth, and his 
cpuntenance looks content. 

This collection, among other things, informs us, 
that female vanity is confined to no particular 
age. Eve herself is represented by Milton as con- 
scious of superior charms, when she viewed h?r 
countenance reflected in the waters of Eden. It 
is, however, not so easy to determine, at what mo- 
ment vanity leaves the fair on this side the grave. 
The Roman sculptors of antiquity represent a 
female of the Manilian family, at least sixty years 
of age, as Fenm, in the same attitude as Venus 
de Medicis, — ^with all the expression, too, and 
air of a girl of sixteen. It was difficult to sup- 
press a smile at this grotesque and unnatural union. 
The folly of such pretensions can never be more 
severely satirized. Would some of our British 
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dowagers hold the mirror up to nature, and see 
themselves as others see them» they would feel the 
ridicule of so feigned a character, and descend 
from the car whereon they had once triumphed, 
when their age of victory had gone by. Another 
elderly female, Julia Pia, was represented with 
the skin of a lion, and the club of Hercules ! more 
formidable and striking, surely, than amiable and 
winning. 

In one of the apartments of this great reposi- 
tory are innumerable heads lying upon the floor, 
as if they had been thrown down in cart4oads, and 
it was not a little ridiculous to observe many busts 
and statues in a state of preparation to receive 
new ears and noses. Of these, indeed, there is a 
regular manufactory in the Vatican, together with 
legs, arms, and hands, and all the details of the 
human figure* 
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LETTER XXXIV. 

BOM£. 

Pictures and Marbles in the Capitci. — Statues in the Villa 
Alhani and Villa Ludovisi,^^Guereino's Aurora, compared 
toith Guidons painting of the same subject. ^^■X)bserwdions 
on the Frescoes of the greatest Masters. 

1 HE collection of paintings in the Museum of the 
Capitol is very small, and i^ot very select. Those by 
Domenichino, GuercinOx and Guido, are by much 
the best, but none of them are entitled to rank 
higher than second-rate works. 

In the first room is a painting of Bacchus and 
Abiadne by Guido. The figures are certainly 
well drawn, but in colouring they are pale and 
vapid. Bacchus is introduced to Ariadne by a 
beautiful nymph ; but one would think, from his 
dandng-masterJike attitude, that it was the first 
time he had been in good company. A sword and 
sash lie at his feet, which possibly he may have 
taken by mistake from some other god. Several 
drunken children appear to be drinking wine, and 
except this circumstance, the picture has no other 
reference to Bacchus. Indeed, we were grateful 
for not being so situated as to be obliged to praise it. 
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The eelebi*ated Sybil by GuereiiM), which has 
been copied a thousand times, and of which there 
is a good migm^ing, is undoubtedly a beautiful pic*- 
tiitre, but it has the appearance of a portrait, mote 
than of on elevated ideal character. From the little 
knowledge I have of physiognomy, I should noft 
expect much more than a pretty billet-doux, or a 
mmjie sc&met from her pen. The Sybil by Po^ 
menichiao, in the same apartment, is in a much 
higher style, and her countenance beams with in- 
teUigence. 

Judith amd Holofernes appears to be a du- 
plicate of the famous {Hcture by Guido, in the pos- 
ws^on of Mr Alexander Gordon of Edinburgh, 
fait by nD means so splendid."^ 

In the picture of Romulus and Remus by 
Rvbena, the colouring is vety rich, but the chil- 
dren qipear to be too pink and raw. They are 
well relieved, however, by the figure which re- 
presents the River Tyber ; the wolf is excellent ; 
aome biids appear to be pidcii^ cherries, to assist 
the wolf to feed his precious charge } this, though 
totally absurd and inconsistent with nature, is per- 
haps not more so than the story of the wolf it- 
self. 

These few pii^tures seeiaed to me to be the best 
in die first apantsaent. 



— ' '" 



* The Romaas arc sparing of their yarnish, and, ooDse< 
quently, some of the fiaest pictures look opaque and heayy. 
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In the second room is a painting by Guercino, 
of St Prunello,- a good picture in many re* 
spects, but without any apparent plan of light and 
shade. There are also some clever sketches bf 
Guido, and a picture of £uropa, said to be by 
Paul Veronese, 

The collection of statues is very considerable in 
number, and admirable in character. The Dtimo 
Gladiator ranks at the head of the first class, 
virhich embraces the Antinous, Alexanogr, 
Zend, Ccjpid and Psyche, Juno, and many 
others. The Dying Gladiator is, indeed, won- 
derfully fine; the faintness of death is admir- 
ably expressed, and the first glance banishes all 
hope. It were to be wished, however, that such 
excellent and scientific workmanship had . been 
given to a more elevated subject than a slave, 
whose low condition is fixed upon our notice by 
a rope about his neck. From the peculiarity, and, 
I may say, mannerism, of the knuckles, I am in- 
clined to think that this statue was executed by 
the same sculptor who made the statue of the 
Knife-Grinder, exhibited in the Tribune at Flo- 
rence. 

The Antinous, as it appeared among the other 
statues, seemed straight and meagre ; the legs, 
especially, are by no means so finely formed as in 
many other statues in this collection. The head, 
as you know, is inimitable. The Cupid and 
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Psyche are extremely beftutiiul ; the chaste senti- 
ment which they express, must captivate every 
spectator of feeling. The haunch of Cupid, per- 
haps, is too like that of a female's, but he is repre- 
sented at an age ' when the difference of sex on 
the contour of the external form is scarcely distin- 
guishable. 

To give a particular description of these precious 
marbles would require a longer letter than I can af- 
ford to send you at present. Indeed, were I to enter 
into minute details, you might not be much amused 
with, them ; for, I believe there can hardly be any 
thing more tiresome, than to read what is called 
a catalogue raisonnee. As a curious specimen of 
ancient art, however, I may mention an admirable 
statue of a Faun, in the Stanza del Faunoj and a 
Centaur in redstone, with glass eyes. The for- 
mer is truly exquisite ; nothing can exceed the 
fine manly proportion of the figure, the beautiful 
expression of the muscles, and the articulation of 
the knees and joints. The latter is remarkable 
for spirited action and perfect truth, combined by 
the most pleasing and elegant taste. 

There is a pretty good ancient copy of the 
Venus de Medicis in the Apartment of the Gladia^ 
tor J and that leads me to observe, that this statue 
has been repeatedly copied. It seems, indeed, to 
have been as great a favourite with the ancients 
as with the modems ; but it rarely happens 
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that these representatioBs are good i indeed^ I may 
say the original figure is innpitable ; compared y/n€tL 
it| all the copies are heavy and Im&y. I do not 
remember seeing any ancient repk'eiseutation of the 
Apollo Belvidere, (except one») or any figure that 
could lead to a discovery of the sutigeoi of the 
famous Torso ; a circumstance that inclines one 
to su^ose that they were not held in so high esti- 
mation. 

Tim innumerable excellent buet^, and other 
precious relics of Egyptian, Grecian, and Roman 
sculpture, present a collection for study, which 
would afford endless amusement and improvement. 
The square of the Camj^doglio, or Capitol, contains 
the finest equestrian statue in the world. Maecu6 

AURELIUS, AND HIS AxiMAT£D ChARGEA, COmpel 

us to do homage to the splendid talents of the ancient 
Romans, and to regret, that the same high mind 
and discriminating eye have ceased to distinguish 
their successors in that fine department of art. 
In short) the prodigious variety of sculpture which 
we pass with a glance in Rome, fhmi the eye b6- 
coming fastidious on examining the more perfect 
remains, would be studied and greatly admired in 
countries where sculpture is rarely to be found. 

Among the private collections of marbles, the 
finest) undoubtedly, are those at the Villa Albania 
and the Villa Ludovizi. The Villa Alb&ni be^ 
longs to a prince of that name, and is seated on a 
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gentle lising gromnd at so great distance fbm 
Rome. The views inan it aare quite Italian ; the 
kmg horizontal Ime of tlie Campagna^ bounded by 
Sorade and the Albaa Mount, unite to admiration 
with the cypress and the pine ; and the dassioal 
statues ue always at handtofuafnish superior interest 
to the fore-grottnd. Viewed from a little distimce^ 
the villa does laiot ^em to* so mueb advantage ; the 
marble statues, scattered about, give a spotty ap* 
peanrance, and interfere greatly wi& simplicity. 
Tfa« gardens too- are extremely formal ; but while 
we walk in th^m, and find that the numerous 
statues, river-gods and goddesses, and busts, are 
^efly aiident, subordinate circumstances give waf 
to amaaemerft, and any want of taste, displayed 
in laying oak the gvound^s, is entiireliy ovedookedv 
. The profusion of marUes, indted, is quite as*' 
tonishing : Even in the walls of the casinos may 
be seen several pveeious relics of antiquity, while^ 
within the palace aire spe» some of the finest speei^- 
tnena in Rome, of almost every description o€ 
sculpture, from the Etruscan to the most refined 
iqpecimens of Grecianr and: Roman art. Here- the* 
student may see the prepress, from- the sti£P^'execu«- 
tioo and narrow views of nature, to the flowing^ 
fines of grace, and the eon^rebensive and magni'-^ 
ficent views of art. An alto relievo of Antinous, 
in one of the apartments, »» perhaps unrivalled?, 
and certainly standa at the head of the collection. 
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In a Victory, tb^e delicacy, and exquisite attitudes 
of several female figures, are inimitably fine. In 
the representation of a Battle, in which a Horse ap- 
pears, character and spirit is sustained to admiration. 
The statue of Faustina, seated in her chair, chal- 
lenges any similar work for ease and beauty ; and 
her feet-^nothing was ever more exquisite ! But 
it is wrong to iiame a f^w, when there are many 
that are so perfect ; indeed, for the artist or con-: 
noisseur, there is, perhaps, no place which affords 
a greater variety of select and precious works than 
the Villa Albani. 

In the Villa Ludoviziis^ noble statue of Mars 
Rf^popiNG, which may rank among the greatest works 
of sculpture. He is represented sitting, and the 
figure is youthful, yet expressive of manly beauty ; 
his hands rest on his left knee, which is bent ; his 
shield is on his right, and his sword is in his left 
hand, and Cupid appears smiling at his feetv It 
is a naked figure, with only a little drapery over 
the right knee. The figute is full, and perhaps 
more e:3^pressive of a magnificent youth, than of 
the God of War. A group, said to be Papihius 
pretending to disclose the secret of the sepate to 
HIS Mother, cannot fail to charm the beholder. 
Papirius is i^ lovely figure, in an easy and natural 
attitude ; his mother gently ]eai)3 upon his right 
shoulder, and appears to coax him in so tender, 
persuasive, and bewitching a manner, that it i^ im- 
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possible to believe that he could have deceived 
her. * The sculpture is by Menelaus. A statue 
of Bacchus holding up his right arm squeezing 
a bunch of grapes into a cup, is truly excellent* 
presenting a better idea of the God of Wine» 
than the swelled and bloated-looking monster 
which we generally find him represented to be* 
Two figures, supposed to be Faetus supporting his 
Wife AftRiA» ^iter her having mortally wounded 
herself, form a splendid group, full of expression 



* The story which forms the subject of this group is gene- 
rally known. His mother endeavours to learn from Papirius* 
a youth introduced by his father into the Senate House be- 
fore the proper age, what were the deliberations of that august 
assembly, proving, that, in those patriotic days of Rume, 
female curiosity was chiefly concerned about matters from 
which the Spectator would have debarred bis fair contempora- 
ries. With the caution of a young statesman, Papirius 
aroused his rootlier with a delusive answer, calculated to ope- 
rate on her feminine feelings. He told her, that the questioa 
which occupied the altenlion of the senate, was ; Whether one 
wife should be allowed to have two husbands, or two husbands 
to have one wife. The alternative was alarming. The dread- 
ful dilemma was communicated to the Roman matrons, 
who, with one voice, petitioned the senate next day, that the 
wives might be allowed to have two husbands each, rather 
than that two wives should be condemned to one husband. 
The senators, amazed at the petition, on learning the cause of 
it, passed a decree, that no youth, under a certain age, should 
be admitted into the Senate House, except the prudent young 
man Papirius. 
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and elerated cbarseter. Moulds from this groups 
and from the statue of Mars and Paptrius and 
his mother, were forming for casts to be presented 
to the Prince Regent. There are also m this 
collection some excellent colossal busts of Juno ; a 
beautiful statue of Agrippina, and many dther 
statues and marbles in exquisite taste, and of the 
most perfbet workmanship. 

In the same villa is the magnificent fresco paint- 
ing of Aurora, by Guercino, which, for powerful 
richness, freshness of colouring, and fine poetical 
conception, claims unbounded praise. Aurora, 
from the bed of Tithonus, sits in her car scattering 
flowers, indicating the sweetness and freshness of 
the early morning. Female figures, representing 
the hours, are in advance, and are putting out the 
stars with their hands. A sweet little cherub be- 
hind the golden car of Aurora, seemingly shiver- 
ing with the cold of the dewy dawn, yet, with 
the earliest gleam of the sun's light upon his infant 
shoulder, conveys a fine idea of the tenderness of in- 
fancy, susceptible of the first rays of the rising 
day. 

The fresco punting by Guido, in the Casi- 
no, in the garden of the Palassso Rospigliosi, is 
difierently treated. Instead of Aurora, we per- 
ceive Apollo in a blaze of light, drawn in his car 
by four horses, with beautiful female figures, re- 
presenting the hours, dancing merrily roimd, and 
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preceded by He^r und Aurora scattermg flowers. 
Gaido has cboeeti a more advanced period of the 
morning ; the smi has ris^ in splendour. Guerci- 
no, on the other hand, has preferlied the first ap- 
pearance of monw contrasted with the grey hues 
^f departing night, uniting the attributes of cool- 
ness and freshness, and there is something e5c- 
tremdy pure and beautiful in the idea of the hours 
putting out the light of the stars. It were to be 
wished, however, that the composition of the pic- 
ture were more justly concaved, and that the 
figures had exhibited more of ideal beauty. The 
exquisite drawing and fine taste in Gnido's paint- 
ing, (with the exception of the figure of Apollo,) 
the perfect and magnificent M^hde, the joyous 
emotions which are excited in the heart, by the 
assurance of a glorious day, make it difficult to 
draw the line between the comparative merits of 
these great painters. Guercino's painting, I would 
say, seems to be more the work of a poet, and 
Guido's that of a learned painter^ 

Besides the exquisite picture of Aurora, in the 
Villa Ludavizif there is a fresco picture of a Ta mk 
with snowy wings,— ^perfectly divine* Comparing 
the different great masters in fresco painting, in 
regard to co^ring, I know none who gives more 
farGe> richness, and clearness, than Guercino ; and 
perhaps he is, in that respect, quite unrivalled. The 
frescoes of Riqaliael^ in the VaticaO) are undoubted* 
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ly much superior in dignity of style and exquisite 
drawing and expression, but perhaps not in colour- 
ing. Michael Angelo's Creation of Man in the 
Sistine Chapel is admirable, but weak in colour 
compared with Guercino, though it must be con- 
fessed it does not seem to require much additional 
power. Domenichino's celebrated frescoes, espe- 
cially those in the church called S. Luigi de 
Francesi, and St Andrea della Valle, as also his St 
Sebastian in the church of the Madonna degli An- 
geli, rank very high. Those in the church St Luigi 
degli Angeliy in delicacy and finishing, approach 
to oil, and shew that fresco painting admits of con- 
siderable finishing ; those in St Andrea della Valle 
are broad and light in colouring. 

All these frescoes are extremely different in 
their style. Guido occasionally has too much 
of a dull red on his flesh ; even Raphael and 
Annibal Carracci are not without that defect. 
Domenichino's colouring is generally sober and 
quiet ; but in the pictures in the spondrils of 
the dome in St Andrea della Valle, it is bright, 
and not so pleasing to the eye. Taking the 
merits of the finest fresco paintings, as to what 
must always be considered the great characteristics 
of a sublime work of art, there can be no doubt 
that Michael Angelo is entitled to take the lead ; 
then follow Raphael, Domenichino, Parmagiano, 
Annibal Caracci, Guido, Guercino, &c. The 
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general effect in all the best frescoes, in point of co- 
louring, is considerably below the power of oil 
painting, from the colour sinking into the lime^ 
and the want of a vehicle to sustain its richness. 



LETTER XXXV. 

ROME. 

Cardinal Fesck's Collection, 

DUTCH AND FLEMISH SCHOOL. 

JN where more than in Rome does the stranger 
enjoy the important advantage of a ready access 
to the collections of works of art. Cardinal Fesch 
is peculiarly obliging, and even permits strangers 
to see his private cabinet, while he may be there 
himself. 

After seeing so many pictures of the Italian 
school, which consists chiefly of scriptural subjects, 
it is an agreeable relief to renew our acquaintance 
with familiar nature, and enjoy those pastoral 
scenes, which at all times give delight. 

We begin with the furthest off room. 

A picture by Paul Potter of considerable size, 
very highly finished. The under wood and extri- 
cacy of the scenery is well expressed, though per- 
haps the labour is too apparent. The cattle are 
small and not well painted ; the picture, indeed, 
is merely ciuious for its minute detail. The sky 
is certainly not in harmony with the landscape. 
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Backhausen, a clever little picture, and full of 
nature. Two small scriptural subjects by Tenibrs, 
uncommon pictures for the master ; nevertheless, 
they have great merit, and are almost completely 
free of that manner by which we can discover his 
pencilling and conception of the figure. 

A Vargoen, very poor, 

A landscape by Glunber, most minutely finished. 
To go beyond the finishing of Claude's finest pic^ 
tures seems quite superfluous, and a waste of time, 
and what indeed is worse, it generally deterio- 
rates the sentiment of the picture. Unnecessary 
labour can never be indifferent in its consequences, 
and we may lay it down as a maxim, that what 
does not tend to ameliorate, will be injurious. 
The trees are of good forms, and a beautiful dis- 
tance appears between th^m. A paleness, in- 
clinable to chalk, is perceptible throughout the 
whole ; yet the colouring is inoffensive and pleas- 
ing. I could have wished, however, that the pic- 
ture had had a little more spirit and richness ; this 
would not have been incompatible with the sub- 
ject, but, on the contrary, improved it much. 

Vandyke. 

Sketch of a Man in Armour on a White Horse, 
spirited and free ; there is no mistaking it, the 
masterly hand, and high toned feeling of Van- 
dyke, is perceptible in every part. 
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Vander Mullen. 

A Battle, in a pleasing landscape, in which 
a White Horse gives great point and effect ; it is, 
indeed, a perfect little gem. 

Paul Potter. 

Cattle, with a kind of close woody back-ground, 
seemingly painted from nature. The landscape 
is the best part of the picture ; the cattle are bad, 
and not like the pencilling and accuracy of the 
master ; I should suppose them ta be by a different 
hand. 

Snyders. 

A Boar Hunt, quite perfect; conveying a 
terrible idea of this amusement, if such it may be 
called, when life is in constant danger. The 
action and spirit of the dogs cannot be surpassed, 
yet they evidently have the worst of it ; their teeth 
seem to make but smdl impression on the tough 
hide of the ferocious animal. This admirable paint* 
er, who may be said to stand alone in painting 
animals in action, with so much truth, must have 
been able to seize every evanescent gesture, with 
a facility quite surprising, and make them all sub- 
servient to the inventions of a poetical mind. 

WiENIX. 

A picture of an Old Man and a Young 
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Woman with Goats, admirably painted, but 
very indelicate. Indeed, I was surprised to see 
such a picture in the Sanctum Sanctorum of the 
cardinal, but it must be presumed, it is the ex- 
quisite art which it displays, and not the sentiment 
of the subject, that gives the picture a place among 
crucifixes. Possibly, when his excellency wishes 
to avoid looking at any objectionable part in it, 
he may put up his hand before his eyes, like the 
young woman in the picture, but, no doubt, with 
his fingers a little closer together. 

In an adjoining apartment, which is the cardi- 
nal's bed-room, there is a fine bust of Napoleon, 
crowned with a wreath of gold. There are also 
several good pictures ; among the best is, a Mary 
Magdalene by Vandyke, sweetly coloured, but 
a little deficient in beauty. The countenance, 
however, expresses great grief and true repent- 
ance. 

Teniers^ 

A Cavern Scene with Monks : one of them, 
near the front of the picture, is seen washing 
cabbages, and very fine ones they are. Teniers 
is fond of cavern scenes, and I have more than 
once thought, that he has introduced figures in 
them which have no connection with such situa- 
tions. The picture is painted with great spirit, 
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imd the vegettbles etidendy seem to have been 

Rubens. 

A small Scriptural sub/ect^ remarkably rich 
in colour, and carefully executed. 

Karil m; Jardin* 
Christ upon the Cross, well pmnted, well 
drawn, and with good effect. The finishing has no 
fault ; the Virgin, however, in her stiff stays, lo<A- 
ed somewhat out of character. 

Vandyke. 

A Resurrection. The figures are dark on the 
forc'tgroundi which adds to the splendid efiect on 
our Saviour, who is rising surrounded by a glory. 

Gerard delle Notti. 

Robbers and Soldiers playino Cards by 
Candle-light ; a noble picture, and said to be 
his masterpiece. It is certainly full of character, 
and well composed. The shaded figure, with his 
back towards the spectator, is admirably contrasted 
with the brightest light, and contributes greatly to 
produce the luminous effect for which this picture 
is so celebrated. 

FflTEB Neifs. 

Interior op a Cathedral ; like most of hi« 
other works, hard and disagreeable. 
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Rembrandt* 

A picture of our Saviour, rather larger than 
life. The head and shoulders are very obscure, 
and the expression of the countenance somewhat 
vulgar ; though freely painted, that is not a suffi- 
cient compensation for the total want of good draw- 
ing. This picture is said to be by Kembrandt. 

In the third room there k an exquisite little pic- 
ture by Albert Cuyp,* consisting of a few Boats 
AND PA RT OF A DuTQH TowK, The aerial tone is of 
a warm yellowish hue, beautifully sustained through- 
out the picture* The scientific mixture of warm 
and cool pearly greys is perfectly captivating. To 
the left, a dark boat, with figures opposed to the 
strongest light, gives great point and effect to the 
landsc£^, aQd delicacy to the sky. You, my good 
friend, t would have dwelt upon this fascinating 
production of art, with the glistening eye of de- 



* The farther off sails of the boats \?ere of a yellow cast, 
upon a light silvery sky, though warm. Opposed to Ihe yel- 
lowiih daifs, were others 6f a rfark greenish browd. The 
tOAvfi iUumiaated, very rich ia colovfj Mmething of tbe hue 
of burnt Terra die Sietiaa ; tke shadows of the buildings were 
grey« The small daik boat had a figure in red, and others 
in brown* The water reflected the various objects, and was 
lower in tone of brightness than the sky. 

t These letters were addressed to the! Rev. John Thomson 
of I>»ddiilg$tdn. 
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light ; indeed, on studying the sky^ I perceived 
much of your feeling and fine discriminating taste 
for those delightful and pure tones, which en- 
tirely escape the common observer of nature* 

Van Hutsum. 

Two upright Flower Pieces, finished to the 
last degree of delicacy, with a surprising expres- 
sion of beauty and truth. 

SCALKIN* 

A Candle-light Piece, very perfect. 

Teniers. 

Inside of a Cow-House, the Cattle ill drawn, 
but well coloured. The figures, which consist of 
a woman pouring out milk, and an old man be- 
hind her, are in his Ugfat manner, and freely 
painted. 

Isaac Ostade. 

A picture of transcendent merit. The compo- 
sition consists of aLANDsCAPE, with pollard-looking 
trees, Dutch houses and horses, sheep, and figures. 
It is accurate, rich, and full of character. The 
lights are all opaque upon transparent ground, 
of a lucid amber tone, strengthened in advancing 
towards the bottom of the picture. This colour 
of ground, or rather shadow of the various objects, 
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is a favourite one with the Dutch and Flemish 
schoolsy and generally it is left transparent, or 
slightly scumbled with opaque colour. It never 
fails to produce a pleasing unity, and, indeed, has 
even a happy power of combining the most opposite 
and powerful colours in agreeable harmony. Whe- 
ther this method has been adopted by accident, the 
transparent colour suggesting ideas of beauty, as 
the painter proceeded in his subject, or whetherit has 
been adopted through long experience, it is difficult 
to conjecture. It is certainly mannerism, so far at 
least as it is not strictly referable to the authority 
of nature ; but who would find fault with the me- 
thod, when the result fills the mind so completely, 
and offers a finer and niore agreeable harmony, 
than we generally find in nature ? It may, how- 
ever, be carried too far, as we have, indeed, occa* 
sionally observed in the works of Hobbima, Berg- 
ham, Ruysdaal, Vangoen, &c. 

RUYSDAAL. 

A Landscape, with green stumpy trees, op- 
posed to a cool cloudy sky ; a very dark tree ap- 
pears on the fore-ground, and produces a fine 
effect ; perhi^ps the picture is a little heavy and 
cold, but it must be mentioned, that it was hang- 
ing near the beautiful rich picture by Ostade. 

In the same room are also several pictures by 
Wienix, a small Teniers, and a painting of 
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a Femde hj Vimdyke. In the cardinaPs study 
there are some Tery choice specimeniB of Batch 
and Flemish art. 

Wquvei^mans. 

An upright picture of considerable wjae, truly 
exquisite in design and eic^oiiring. A Lapy/ih 
m orange dres^ is sitting on a whit* horn, mth 
many othet iigures, and black and brown horseia 
near her» forming an interesting group. A mm of 
rich yellow cloudy which approaches neiMr the cei»4 
tre, forms the principal light in the sky, which ia 
blended with innumerable delightful tones of CDol 
greys^ The blue in the sky is pttre» espeaally un^ 
der the great mass of cloud ; the distance is of a 
bluish grey, and retires in the finest manner, carry-* 
ing along with it the sweetest hannonizing colours 
of landscape scenery ; the whole effect is so skil^* 
fully treated, that nothing individual appeals, 
though the objects are very numerous ; the trees 
are touched with a free pencil, both in the great 
masses and in the external leafing. The fore* 
ground, composed of stumps and plants, and varied 
broken ground, is managed in the most judicious 
manner, and is connected artfidly with the siubject 
and incidents in the picture. Tlere is likewise 
another picture by this inimitable master, in which, 
as usual, a white horse forms the principal point 
of the picture, and beside him stands a picUiresque 
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figure adjusting the stirrup. The purple brown 
saddle-cloth hannouizes with the light and grey 
shadows of the horse, and the opposing figures 
which are out of the mass of light. The sky, too, 
takes its part in the fine effect, and indicates in- 
numerable idea^ of purity and perfect art* A 
couple of ducks, nibbling on the fore-ground, are 
not without their use ; the touches of colour on 
thair wings assist in sustaining the brilliancy and 
spirit of the whole. 

Adrian Vanpbuveldt. 

A picture ii% feet in length, (an uncommon size 
for the master.) It appefurs to be a Caravan with 
loaded cameb, cattle, and numerous figures. The 
back-ground has oothiug like an eastern appear- 
ance, nor have the cows, which are Dutch-look- 
ing animals, in as fine condition as any I ever saw. 
In short, this master, so excellent in familiar sc^es 
in pastoral life, has found himself a little out of 
his element, in this, I suppose, Egyptian subject ; 
there are several other pictures by Vanderveldt, 
but none equal to what I have seen in England. 

Teniers, 

Christ Crqwnsd with Thornh. A gross 
fapailiar conception of a subject greatly too djgni« 
fied for a Dutch pencil. 
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Berohen. 

A Court- Yard, with Horses, an agreeable 
specimen of the master. 

Pynacker. 
Two Landscapes. Indifferent pictures. 

Metzu. 

A Sleeping Gamekeeper, perfect in colour- 
ing and finish. 

ROCKMAN. 

A good Landscape, in a style between Ru- 
bens and Rembrandt ; travelling gleams of light 
are well represented behind the stems of some aged 
trees, and lead the eye into mysterious glades. 

HOBBIMA. 

AIo»l«ene.fteeiy«.d«nnIyp«n..d,wi*.„ 
inaccurate discernment of the detail of nature. 

Everdingin. 

This picture represents a Windy Day. The 
trees are waving in the wind, and the water is 
greatly agitated. The sky is cool and clear, and 
well contrasted with autumnal colouring ; the 
shadows are thin, merely a slight glazing, the 
lights are opaque, but not of any considerable body, 
yet there is no appearance of change in the picture. 
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It is seemingly as fresh and clear as the day it 
was painted. 

Karel D£ Moor. 

A sweet little picture ; the only one I ever 
saw of the master. It represents a Lady plating 
ON A Guitar. The landscape back-ground is ex- 
quisitely finished, mellow, and rich, to the last de- 
gree ; yet pleasingly subdued. Near this small 
painting is a delightful picture by Ostade, and 
some portraits by Rembrandt and others. 

Rubens. 

A sketch of Pluto and Proserpine, vfery 
masterly, a fine flow of line, but perhaps his sys- 
tem is too perceptible. It is, however, a fine 
lesson for a painter. 

Gerhard Douw. 
A good picture. 

WOUWERMANS. 

ABattle- Piece, from four to five feet in length, 
and high in proportion, certainly a curious picture, 
highly finished, admirably painted, and the horses 
in every attitude are full of spirit ; yet the picture 
is not pleasing. The horses are too much detach- 
ed, the want of a whole affords no rest to the eye, 
and though many of the groupes are well contrived 
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as groupesy it iximt be confessed, they add little td 
the general effect. In short, the picture is a 
failure. 

Vanber-hbyden. 

If any painter had a right to make a dispky oi 
his finishing it was Vander-heyden ; it is truly ex* 
quisite, and all referable to truth, yet does that ex-» 
cellent master wisely keep it subservient to^ the 
whole, which is always broad and masterly. His 
pictures are like those modest characters which do 
not shew their various excellencies at first, but im- 
prove upon acquaintance, and display innumerable 
traits of talent. The buildings in this picture are 
quale a deception, and a little red draw-bridge i% 
well iliti'oduced for the purpose of giving relief t» 
a mass of green. 

Rembrandt. 

A sketch in brown and yellowish white consider- 
ably subdued. The subject, I believe, is St John 
Preaching. The expression and character of 
the various persons in this crowded scene are di- 
versified and appropriate. 

Vandiske.^ 

A picture of the Graces, not very pleasing. 
The Grace to the right is rather bulky, and thea- 
trical in her attitude, and the Grace to the left 



leems as if afae had usurped her aituotioi) ; ilM <^r- 
taihly has but little of the beau id^ftl in her persou } 
Qfiveftheless, «he is nuffin^ieutly beautiful for h^ 
admire MercuiyandhiflcampauM. (in sh^phi^rd'p 
dresB,) who really are» to Bpeek the truths A pair of 
very meamboking fellows. 

Cyyp. 

A group i^ Two Co'vs^ painted m. a finn and 

hi^id loanuer^ Th^ qow which i^ lyiug dpwq is 
black and white, th^ one standing behind ^s whiti^ 
and red. The harmony is good, and greatly as^^d 
by the warmth of the sky. Another picture, by 
Cuyp,of an oblongform, represents Dutch Fisher- 
men drawing a net, and two horses, apparently in- 
troduced to fill up his composition. It is a good 
picture, but not equal to the Boat scene by the same 
master. 

Rubens. 

The Adoration of the Magi, a picture of a 
very high class, no mannerism. The drawing is 
good, and the figures to the right are perhaps 
equal to any thing painted by his magic hand; the 
light and splendour have seldom been equalled by 
any painter. 

Snyders. 
A Boar Hunt, a painting of great excellence. 
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The boar is dark in the middle of the picture, and 
produces a good eflPect, not unlike the disposition 
of light and shade in many of the pictures by 
Rubens, ^ith light and splendour, playing, as it 
were, round a central shade. In the same room 
with this picture are others by the same master, 
especially a Fox Hunt, and some pictures of Water- 
falls by Ruysdaal, and Cattle pieces by Bergham. 

I have only noticed the leading pictures in the 
Dutch and Flemish schools; there ai*e many others 
which will arrest the discerning eye, and afford a 
mental feast. 



LETTER XXXVI. 

ITALIAN AND OTHER SCHOOLS. 

ROME. 

Cardinal Fesch*» Collection of Italian^ Venetian^ and French 
Masters, — Madame Mere's (Napoleon's Moiher) Pictures^ 
and Lucien Buonaparte' Sy Prince of Canino. 

Sebastian diel Piomba. 

J HREE pictures in freseo, in ^ very low tone of 
colouring, and varnished. They were formerly in 
the church called La Pache ; and altogether (for 
they seem to have belonged to one picture) re- 
present the Salutation of Elizabeth. The 
style is solemn and grand, but I do not see why 
the subject should have such a dark and melan- 
choly cast. The single figure in one of the fres- 
coes is admirably drawn ; the head, in the cor- 
responding fresco on the right, leads me to sup- 
pose that the picture, of which the head is a part, 
has never been finished. A small picture in oil, 
comprehending the whole subject entire, serves as 
a key to these interesting and certainly nobie effi)rta 
of the pencil. 
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Annibal Caracci. 

Our Saviour and the Virgin Mary ; a pii 
ture of a high class. A St John, by Schedoni, i 
a grand style, and not too dark ; and a Hol. 
Family, by Sasso Ferrato, are all good pictures. 

Francisco Mola. 

Jephthah*s Daughter meeting her Father 
AFTER his rash Vow. A sinall picture. The co 
louring of this picture is superior to the expres- 
sion, which does not touch the soul. 

There are two modes of glaring in finishing a pic- 
ture, the one by using a general harmonizing colour, 
such as asphaltum, and the oth^ with the local co- 
loursp of the various objects ; the fanner is generally 
the most eucdessful in giving a pleasing effect, but 
the ktter, when judiciously mimagedy produces a 
brilliancy and clearness mfinitely beyond the for- 
mer. And I couid desire no better instance than 
this little picture of Francisco Mok'id, as a proof 
of the superiority* 

Ute companion td thfs picture is Mosss strik- 
tNO THE Rock, but not so agreeable in asy re- 
spect, though a beautiful painting. 

Spagnoletto. 

A Philosophbri well painted, but without any 
mental expression, and too like a mendiwut. 

4 
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CORREGGIO. 

A Madonna and Child, a sweet picture^ with- 
out heaviness ; the infant is innocence itself. 

Salvator Rosa. 

ToBTT AND THE Anoel, froelj painted, and 
good eflFect of colour. 

Dome NICHING. 

Adam and Eve. Not an agreeable picture ; 
the landscape is too dark, and not composed in 
his usual judicious and pleasing manner. 

Julio Romano^ 

Neptune and V^nus. A fresco, varnished 
and glazed, finely drawn, and well coloured. It 
might be mistaken for a painting in oil. 

DoMENICHtNO. 

Love Triumphant seated on an Eagle. A 
picture not equal to that great master. 

RAPHAELt 

Several portraits, said to be by this hand. 

Leonardo da Vinci. 

JocoNDA. The picture of a female, said to 
have been his mistress. We were informed it was 
painted for Frands L, but refused by him, as not 
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being quite to his taste. It is the portrait 
smirking loose-looking woman, naked down to 
elbows. How Leonardo da Vinci, with his m 
grave countenance, and fine white beard, could h 
painted such a subject, I must confess surprises i 
Were it possible the smirking lady could spe 
she certainly would, from her appearance, say soi 
thing veiy disgusting to a modest ear. 

Andrea del Sarto. 

A Holy Family. A picture of great repu 
tion. It 13 very much glazed, and the figures i 
seen through a very considerable medium of trai 
parent colour, as it were *^ through a glass darkly 
When the style of painting is calculated for sui 
an effect, it rarely faib to please, as it destroys ai 
thing like pretension to gaudy colouring. 

Georgioke. 

A Portrait of Himself, (a young-lookin 
man,) in a singular dress, something like a loos 
flannel jacket, and red pantaloons. The picture ( 
his wife, or mistress, hangs in the opposite comer 
both portraits have a good effect, but they ar 
hung so high, that I could not see the details c 
finishing. 

Carlo Dolci. 
A small picture of St Sebastian* The face it 
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beautiful, and the colouring of the whole clear and 
captivating! but the hand and arm is badly drawn. 

Raphael. 

Christ upon the Cross, said to be punted 
when Raphael was only 18 years of age ; the draw- 
ing is very hard and unpleasing, and the faces are 
much alike, with little expression of nature, but 
there are undoubtedly signs of talent and future 
promise. 

Annibal Caracci. 

A small picture of the Death of Christ, 
sweetly painted. The Virgin Mary reclines, or 
rather lies, by the side of Jesus, with her arm round 
his neck. Two Angels appear to be weeping, 
which, perhaps, is not altogether in character ; at 
least, one would suppose that our Saviour, who 
had left this wicked world, would not be dead to 
celestial spirits. 

« 

Leonardo pa Vinci. 

A long picture of the Last Supi^r, painted 
from the noble fresco by that master. It is in- 
differently done, and certainly not original. The 
feet are ill drawn and badly painted, and the whole 
picture is too red. 

VOL. II. D 
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TmAK. 

The Doctors of the Church. I have be< 
informed that this picture is suspected not to be i 
original ; be that as it may, it ranks among tl 
finest paintings in Cardinal Feseh's collection. Ti 
Doctors have much the appearance of being p< 
traits ; St Gregory represents a Pope, and St 6ii 
lomo a Cardinal ; the latter, a grave, sensible-loddi 
person, is explaining a point in the Catholic ritiii 
regarding the Virgin Mary, who is seated abov 
The Pope does not seem to comprehend the Ca 
dinal's reasoning, and redly, from the stupidity 
his ccmntenance, he does not. iseem likely to be jsoc 
convinced. The pictiure is unquestionably &m i 
the principal attributes of a splendid work of art,- 
grandeur of style,. expression, g^ood colouring, m 
effect. 

Perino del Vaga. 

Immediately opposite to this painting is a pic 
ture by Perino del Vaga, representuig St Sebastia] 
and other figures ; murky darkness prevails to 
much, but there is a certain dignity which is ver 
appropriate §nd pleasing. 

Caspar Poussin. 

A noble upright landscape, descriptive of A 
Storm ; the air of the composition is very classical 
and grand ; lightning flashes through a troubled 
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sky, gilding the tops of distant mountains, and 
discloses various temples and buildings on the dis- 
tant plain ; a waterfall hurries itself into obscu*^ 
rity, and the trees appear as if they groaned' in 
the blast; a huge branch is torn down, and laid 
prostrate on the earihi ai^ figures and cattle 
are struck by the lightning. The picture has 
great harmony, whiph is produced by pimple 
means ; there is no great variety of colour^ and 
greens are totally excluded; yellow, brown, and 
grey, seem to be the. only variety. The figures are 
not. by ,Gaspar or Niccolo Poussin ; they have no- 
thing of their manner, nor are they sufficiently cha- 
racteristic of such a noble subject*. Coiimaon qows 
and horses, with rustic iigures^ (Would h^vebejea 
more appropriately represented inifamm^r liocal 
scenery. It has been said that this picture is 
not by Gaspar, from some trifling weakness to 
the right of the waterfall. I confess it did not 
strike me; the. whole completely filled the mind, 
and pronounced the ]painter, whoever he may have 
been, to be possessed of transcendent skill. Gmelen 
of Rome has engraved a composition by Gaspar 
Poussin of nearly the same sulgeet, with the excep- 
tion of the figures, which he calls II Temporale 
del Poussino. There are several pictures by Titian, 
Paris Bourdon, &c. and we remarked a very strik- 
ing picture of St Carlo Boromeo. 
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GUIDO. 

' An Ascension of the Virgin ; quite a masti 
piece, and a happy medium of richness, in his. lig 
and silvery style ; nothing can exceed the beau 
of the Virgin. 

GuiDO. 

A St Sebastian, remarkable for eflPect and an 
lomical accuracy. The picture has the appearam 
as if it had been painted by candle-light. 

Albano. 
Two pictures by this master, well painted an 
carefully finished; but Albano occasionally wan 
nerve, and oflen reminds me of troth spoken in 
whisper. His Time carrying away Cupid from s 
aged Venus, is amusing and good. 

MURILLO. 

A small picture of a Holt Family^ exquisite i 
colouring, but deficient in spirit. Murillo w{ 
afraid of those occasional cutting lines whkh giv 
character and energy. Without a little sharpnesi 
softness sinks into insipidity ; Raphael Mengs als 
is very defective in this respect. . 

Danial de Volterra. 
A Salutation, a picture of great merit. 

French School. — ^Niccolo Poussin. 
The Dancing Hours, (engraved by Morghen, 
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a picture full of sj^t; aud beautifully coloured. 
Apollo appears seated in his car, preceded by 
Aurora scattering flowers. Niccolo's classical taste 
is very conspicuous in. this small but pierfect work^: 
The D£LU6£» by the same hand^ is not so successful ; : 
the figures are all too mean and familiar to excite 
that interest which such a subject demands; the 
effect, however, is in his usual classical taste. 

Claude. 

Four Landscapes, said to be by this inimitable 
master ; none of them have the veritable stamp of 
originality; the finely depicted nature in Claude's 
paintings is not to be mistaken. 

Gaspar Poussin. 

There are no less than fifteen pictures by this 
master, but none very good ; indeed, I suspect se- 
veral of than not to be original. They all, how- 
ever, though black and heavy, abound in good 
sqbordijaate parts. 

Watteau. 

Two large paintings by this master, beautiful, 
but not so splendid as many of his smaller pictures ; 
the light and colour on one of them is carried from 
figure to figure like a wreath of flowers ; the con- 
trivance or conceit is pretty, and seems to be ex* 
pressive of the bloom of youth and its short-lived 
hours of joy. Watteau had a neat and elegant 
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toviC% and coloured to admiratiion, and wh^n thes 
qualities were united to grace, his pictures are trul 
fascinating* He thought for himself, and thoug 
a great admnrer of Rubens, his combinations c 
colour are original and always jdeasing. 

BoRGOGNONE. 

The pictures by Borgognone seem to indicate j 
warlike mind. There are several of his battles ii 
this collection, and every tMng in them appears t< 
be fighting, horses, men, and skies. * 

David (a Modem Master.) 

A picture of St Jerome, an indifferent perfqr 
mance, without any of the attributes of a good pic' 
ture ; ill conceived and coloured, tame, without 
clearness or aurface* 

Cruize. 

There are several heads painted by this mas- 
ter ; they have all a French cast, and abound 
in trifling conceits, rosy lips, languid eyes, &c. 
united to a kind of mawkish affectation of sensibi- 
lity or delicacy which is quite unsufferable ; they 
are, however, extremely well painted. 



BorgogDOiie's pictures strongly remind me of tjie spirited 
sketches of battles^ by Sir James Stuart^ Bart, of Allanbauk, 
who, had he devoted himself to painting, might have rivalled 
the greatest masters in that department. 
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SaBlet. 

Several pictures of familiar subjects, by this mas* 
ter. The colouring is m general excellent, and 
the pencilling free. Nature is not overlooked, and 
occasionally the expression is unaffected and agree- 
able. 

The works of the modern French painters, as 
works of imagination, are deficient in energy of 
design and composition ; even their drawing is 
defective. They rarely venture on any bold fore- 
shortening ; and from not attending to the inge- 
nious mechanism of the ancient masters, their co- 
louring may be said to be very unscientific ; it ne- 
ver has that characteristic splendour which dis- 
tinguishes the immortal works of the old Italian 
school. Chiaro-oscuro, too, is so little understood, 
that it may be said they are entirely ignorant 
of its principles. It does, indeed, appear very 
singular and unaccountable, that, with such a 
collection as that of the Louvre, which was at all 
times excellent, the French masters should have 
made so little progress ; especially, toOj as it does 
not seem that there has been any want of encour- 
agement to the fine arts in France. 

Madame Mere's (Napoleon's^ Mother) 

Pictures. 

We^ were informed that Madam Mere's eollec- 
ticm of pictures, though smalU is very seleetw We^ 
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however, were greatly disappointed. She has 
pictures of any consequence. A few viewa 
Venice by Ginelleti, a pair of pictures by Rosi 
TivoU, a painting said to be by Julio Roma 
a Le Seur, and some other inferior productions 
all that the empress-mother can boast of. 1 
busts in marble are chiefly of her own family. 

The Pbince of Canino's (Lucien Buona- 
parte's) Paintings. 

The Prince of Canino, in whose palace 
now reside, has but few pictures, perhaps not < 
ceeding thirty ; but they are very select, and sv 
a choice little collection we enjoy more than 
extensive gallery, which generally fatigues the mi 
before it can be half examined. It is, howevt 
difficult to obtain permission to see them, as t 
family inhabit the rooms in which they are hun 
the rest of the palace being let to strangers. 

In the first room there is a picture of Ma] 
Magdalen ebefore our Saviour, by Annibal C 
racci, quite a masterpiece. The simple dignity 
Christ is finely opposed to the admirably depicted e 
pression of sorrow and repentance in the count 
nance and figure of Mary. There is also a splend 
painting of Christ Healing the Blind, 1 
Ludovico Caracci ; and a painting of Christ Rai 
ino the Widow's Son, by Agostind Caracci. Th 
last painting is remarkable for expression ; retun 
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mg life, dismissing the shades of death, cannot be 
better expressed, and must surprise every bdiolder. 
Perhaps the effect of the picture might have been 
improved, had the right knee of our Saviour been 
lighter, and likemse the hands of the widow ; the 
ioute-ensemble of light and shade would have been 
more agreeable to the eye. The painting of 
Christ before Pilate, by Gerrard della Notti, 
is certainly the finest picture I have seen by that 
master ; we were very much struck with the re^p 
signation, and dignified expression of Christ; 
it is a candle-light piece of great dimensions, and 
yet all is in the most agreeable harmony, without 
any affectation in the management of the light and 
shadow. Domenkhino's picture of St John, look- 
ing up to the Virgin Mary in Heaven, with 
Two Priests in the attitude of adoration, is fine- 
ly painted, but not very interesting. 

In the second room is a Christ on the Cross, 
said to be by Michael Angelo, but the pencilling 
and colouring sbeyir that they are by a different 
hand; the delicate finishing is the work of a 
master who must have had great practice in paint- 
ing in oil. It may, however, have been done 
from a drawing by Michael Angelo. There is 
too much agony and pain expressed in the coun- 
tenance and figure of our Saviour, and I could h^ve 
wished the body had been less twisted. 
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Da Vinci's ; but, with req^ect to the pii 
in the Sciarra Palace, and that belonging 
the Prince Canino, I muist confess I can gi\ 
additional information. They are extreniely \ 
lar, and both admiri^ly painted ; the latter » 
to be somewhat lighter, but X could perceive 
other di£Perence ^ no tcHich is perceptible in eit 
It seemed to me that there is a little confui 
of hands, and that they are too light fw the i 
dued colour of the heads, and so arrangedy a 
to produce too much the appearance of a disj 
of beautiful fingers. Modesty is xmture itself, 
Vanity is almost faultless ; she has the skme sn 
which we .find in all Da Vinci's female heads, 
in her it is npt unappropriated 

Then follow a Portrait, by Vandyke, in his I 
manner : 

A Portrait oe a Lady, by Rubens, exquisite 
painted, and not unlike a picture^ by Sir Josl 
Reynolds : . -r ».; 

A PoRtRAiT of a Lady , and her Lap-DC 
by Moro, perfect nature i: / 

A. fine Portrait My . Holbein : . . 

A Portrait by Ludovico Caraoci, freely pair 

An: admirable Portrait by Cristo&no Allori : 
A St> Cecilia by Guido, a good picture, bi 
not in his best manner : 

Several Hi^ads by Van Mol, seemingly repn 
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senting various ages, but called Diogenes looking 
for an Honest Man ; a very superior work of art ; 
the pencilling is as free as possible, very expressive 
of nature, both in colour and drawing. A youth- 
ful face, opposed to an aged head, is quite divine. 

The Prince Canino is likewise in possession of 
several antiques ; a bronze Apollo, found at Tus- 
culum, very fine ; a Font or. Cistern from the 
same place, perfect in the execution, besides many 
other relics of considerable beauty. 



LETTER XXXVIL 

ROME* 

Fresco Paintings in ike Palazzo Costa^tii — Tke Poniaim 
Coileetion.'^Description of the Ancient Painting callea 
Aldobrandini Marnqge^^^Anciettt Paintings in tke R 
of Titus. — Prices given by the Ancients for Pictures 
Statues of Castor and Pollux,''^Prices given for Cola 
Statues. — Michael Angela's Statue q/ Moses in the Chu 
of St Peter in Vincoli. 

Palazzo Costaguti. 

There is no collection of pictures in the Costagi 
Palace, but the fresco paintings in the ceilin 
by Domenichino, Guercino, Albano, and La 
franc, are worthy of study. That by Guercino, 
particular, is remarkably fine, and, in point of ric 
ness and powerful colouring, is not inferior to h 
Aurora in the Casino in the Villa Ludovisi. Tt 
subject is, Rinaldo in a Car, drawn by six Dfti 
GONs ; he is asleep, and Armida is gazing upon hin 
The figure of Armida is incomparably fine. I canni 
say so much for the work of a greater master, D< 
menichino. It is, indeed, surprising to see how us 
equal in merit the pictures of the same painter ar 
compared with each other^ and eren with inferio 
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artists ; there cannot, indeed, be a more striking 
instance of it, than the comparison, of Domeni- 
chioo's fresco of Apollo in the Chariot of 
THE Sun, with the fresco of Rinaldo'and Armida. 
The hoises seem to Imve greatly puzzled Domeni- 
chino; the picture principally represents horses' 
legs, at least they are the only part of it that ar-> 
rests the eye. But some little Cupids, or Boys, in 
the same apartment, make amends, for our disap- 
pointment with the principal subject; some of 
them are 'T6ry beautiful, and well coloured; one 
is playing with a dog, otheis with a crook, the 
ekb of Hercules, a lion's skin, or a bow and ar- 
row, kc. A little cherub, however, which caught 
my eye, seemed a little out of character, skimming 
through the air with a fiddle in his hand. Lan- 
franc's painting represents Justice and Peace, 
imd in colouring, is not unlike the splendour of 
Gueroino's picture. Albano's Hercules and 
Dejanira is but indifferent. 

In one of the apartments, the whole walls are 
painted in the style of a panorama by Gaspar Pous- 
sin. The design, which consists of a mixture of 
sea ports, is wretched in the extreme, and seem- 
ingly coloured with an unmeaning and uneducated 
eye ; such an exhibition, from the hand of a master 
who afterwards did so much honour to the pencil, 
must be encouraging to a beginner in landscape-^ 
painting. 
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In the ' Poniatowski' Palace are nmny paizrian 
of variaus schools, but very few abov? 'seeond^rat 
I may mentron them as follows : A good Head 1 
Giorgione; A Venus by Agostino Caraeci^ t] 
upper part of her figure in shade; A Femai 
Head by Guercino, most beautiful, but too broii 
in the shadows ; A Head by Leonardo, da yinci 
A Sea Port by Bergham, a very uncommon pi^ 
ture of the inaster, and ohar^cterUBed. :by .cleyi 
pencilling and smartness of touch ; A Holy Fj 
MiLY.by Schedoni, black and heavy ; DmNA^ an: 
End YMioN by Rubens ; Diana, like . one of ' hi 
Dutch acquaintance, is without ,the slightest ix 
dication of the beau ideal; yet the ^tainting hs 
many of the attributes of a fine picture; A) 
Adrian Vanderveldt, consisting of Two Whit; 
Sheep, admirably finished, but rather vapid; J 
{minting by D. Teniera, of Two PiLGOitiMs witi 
ouB Saviour, greatly out of the line of hi 
study — ^we have no sublime associations connect 
ed with Dutch boors. Then follow, a pid:un 
by P. Wouwermana, con/sisting of a nuinber o: 
Figures aM) Horses, carefully finished, but toe 
dark ; his favourite white horse is awanting to give 
it point and effect ; A picture by Peter de Laer oi 
SuMPTER Mules, treated in a style above the sub- 
ject ; An Old Hkad in Mosaic, extremely clever, 
with all the freedom of a painting in oil ; A de- 
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Kghtful small picture of a Holy Family by Ludo- 
vico Caracciy mellow and sweetly coloured : A 
Head by Titian, full of spirit : A small Rem- 
brandt: A Vanderbeyden, with exquisite detail 
and general effect : Pots and Pans by D. Teniers : 
A Satyr by Rubens, remarkably free : Some Fi- 
gures represented near the sea, by Salvator Rosa, 
a picture full of light and effect. This list com- 
prehends- most of the painters in this small col- 
lection. I have made few remarks on them, be- 
cause, in this letter, I wish to give you some ac- 
count of the very ancient paintings in fresco, in 
the ruins of the Baths of Titus, and a picture cal- 
led the Aldobrandini Marriage, in the collection 
of Signore Nelli. 

The Aldobrandini Marriage is a celebrated 
relic of antiquity. It was sawn or cut out from a 
wall, forming part of the Baths of Titus, and has 
been often copied by celebrated painters, especially 
by Niccolo Poussin : a very beautiful picture from 
his pencil of this precious bequest of time may be 
seen in the Doria Palace. The ancient painting 
consists of ten figures, all of them female, with 
the exception of the bridegroom, at the bottom of 
the couch of the bride, who is sitting beautifully 
attired in white drapery, accompanied by a female^ 
who seems to be addressing her ; three other fe- 
males appear on the left, (on looking towards the 
picture,) then follows a nymph near bxx dltar, in 

VOL. II. E 
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an attitude of pouring liquid from a small i 

to offer to the bride ; on the right of the br 

groom are three figures, seemin^y preparing 

ablution; and near these is a figure close u] 

an altar, succeeded by another in a beautiful € 

posture, holding a harp of seven strings* 1 

whole painting k in a light sketchy style ; 

shade of flesh is hatched, or done in lines wit! 

reddish purple, heightened with a warm broi 

The only colours used are red, approaching U 

crimson brown, ^which, indeed, prevail through^ 

the picture,) greens, inclining to the hue of v 

digris, brilliant orange, purple, and a beauti 

white. These colours are almost exclusively 

the drapery of the figures. The back-ground 

principally taken up with a screen, which is of 

whitish purple, the vacant ground being surroun 

ed with a pale green. As a work of art it h 

great merit, chiefly for the purity of taste whi 

it displays ; and when we consider that it is b 

a specimen of the house-ornament painting 

ancient times, it certainly excites our surprise i 

a very high degree, and seems to prove that tl 

ancient painters are justly entitled to the gret 

name which they had acquired, since they excelle 

in the essential and mental part of the art. 

The Baths of Titus are full of curious example 
of ancient pamting, from simple ornament, am 
fanciful figures, which even Raphael has deigne 
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to study in his more carefully finished paiDtings# 
But I shall lead you regularly tkroi^h these ancient 
roinsy till we come to the apartments where the finest 
ornaments and pictures are to be seen. The earth 
and rubbish had nearly filled the galleries and cham«- 
bers of these hatha : the walls near the roof> and the 
roof itself, in some places, are written OTer with 
innumerable names. They have, however, been 
latety excafvafted, amd exhibit apartments of consi^ 
derable size. In one of these^ which is open to 
the light of day, there is a collection of various ar* 
tides found in clearing away the rubbish, such as 
amphorae, terra cotta ornaments, colours in vases, 
fragments of columns, capitals, glass, bricls axid 
jars, with the tinker's name distinctly stamped 
upon them, such as AVRILLA BASCANI, 
CCLVENTI, AMPLIATI, &c. The ancient 
OHKunent painting in the inferior or smaller divi- 
sions of the building is by no means good, nor is it 
well coloured — red, orange, and blue predominate. 
From one apartment we were led to others, 
and found the paintii^ improved as we advanced* 
The roofs being at least 90 feet in height, and no 
daylight being admitted in the apartments, a per- 
son held up wax lights on the top of a pole, and 
by these we examined the pictures. A Muse of 
the most graceful: form, with a musical instrument 
in her hand, delighted us much : some Cattle, 
tee, grouped together, in the style of Cnyp's etch- 
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ing, were very natural. A Baccante, full of i 
beauty, and a Nymph and Faun, are in the fi 
taste. Sheep and Lions, and various oniamc 
prettily designed, commanded our admirati 
these, together with the various figures, are 
painted on a white ground. The gallery disco 
ed in the time of Raphael, is extremely interest] 
not only from his having improved his mind 
studying there, but because the painting is } 
haps superior to what we found in the other chi 
bers. On the roof is a picture, which has be 
copied by Annibal Caraccif said to represent ( 
i^iolanus and his Mother, quite upon the pr 
ciple of a finished painting : the figures are hig 
ly relieved upon a dark ground ; the moistifi 
which was dropping from it through a fissure, c 
abled us to see it as if it were varnished, and ^ 
found the colouring and drawing extremely beau 
ful. In the same apartment is a winged Mercub 
and a figure of Victory, both in excellent tasi 
I have mentioned only a few of the subjects in th( 
chambers ; there are many others that equally f 
hibit refinement of mind. These invaluable i 
mains, when seen by the eye of genius, after t] 
arts in Italy were again rising from the shai 
of barbari&m which had been cast upon thei 
must have elicited ideas of grace and beauty, aii 
ajBForded a glimpse into the region of perfectioi 
W!e know not, indeed, how much we are indebti 
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to these, and similar paintings discovered in Her« 
culaneum: no one can examine even the prints from 
them, without confessing the superiority of taste 
discoverable in ancient art. We unfortunately 
know nothing of the merits of their more elaborate 
and h^hly finished pictures, further than what 
is handed down to us by various writers of anti- 
quity ; the remains, however, in the Bath of Titus^ 
the Aldobrandini painting, and the pictures dis- 
covered at Herculaneum, are sufficiently striking 
examples of what they were capable of perform* 
ing, e^ecially when we reflect that all these 
were painted on wails, and many of them in sub-* 
ordinate buildings. The great sums which both 
the Grecians and Romans gave for paintings, 
must have stimulated the ancient artists to every 
exertion of the mind, to the poetry, to the acquisi- 
tion of that heavenly fire which kindled the purest 
feelings of the soul, and enabled them to call upon 
the voice of fame to sound their praise through 
endless generations!^ To those pecuniary en- 



* Pliny, speaking of a picture of Aristides, says it vras^ 
bought or redeemed by King AttaluA for 100 talents, L.19»375« 

When the Romans became acquainted with the value of pic- 
tures, the Medea and Ajax of Timouiacbus were bought by 
Julius Csesar for 80 talents, L. 159500. Hortensius paid for 
the Argonauts of Cydia.H L. 116^, 10s. 

The Venus Anadyomeue^ by Apelles^ was valued at lOO 
talents^ (for so much tribute was remitted foe it,) L. 19>375*. 
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CGuragementB must be ad(iad the incentives < 
emula^n, and the light of acii»3oe« The Gnec 
artists glowed with a republiean lo¥e of glory, ar 
were conversant at the same tisie with a refiiM 
philosophy. Hieir genkrs wras elevated with ti 
most suliJiine ideas of perfection, and they hi 
thus die power of comhiniag those high riews 
9st, which indiyidual nature dops not present. 

The public colossal statnef of Castos am 
Pollux, said to he foy Phidias and Praxiteles, o 
Monte Ca^irallo, are superior to all the statues 
that description which I have seen in Italy. Bpt 
of the figures are in the aet of guiding their horse 
and are itemadcahle for lightnessand manly beauty 
si^gl^sting no idea of huge blocks of marble, t 
most of the colossal statues do. The propcN 
tions of theae iigures are exquisite, and froi 
certain points they appear little isderior to tfa 
finest statues in tihe world. The horses, how 
erer, are not so wdl fHY)partioned. That tli 
sculptors mj^t give dignity to ^e figures, thf 



i 



Apelles was paid fur bis Alexander holding the thunde 
(which was put up in the Temple of Diana at Ephesus) 2i 
talents of gold, which, according to the decuple prop<irtion, i 
L* 38,750. It would come to more, if reckoned accordio 
to our proportion betwixt gold and silver* 

Nicias the painter refused for Necromantiae Homeri 6( 
talents, L. 11,6^5. — Arbuthnofs Tables ^Ancient Coim 
Weights f and Measures j Sfc, 
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have mmde tfaie horses compaRatively smail, 
liberty which mil not he condfimiidd by the judi* 
ciaui3 critic. The ancients do not aj^ear to have 
given so great Bums, comparatively speaking, for 
their colossi, as for their paintings. The cdossal 
statues, considering the length of time required to 
finish themi have been hut indifferently paid. ^ 

The famous statue of Moses, by Michad Angelo, 
in the church of St Peta: in Yincoli, is one of those 
works which startle the beholder, and will always 
excite ^ diversity of opinion. The daring bold* 
ness and seeming defiance of public sentiment is 
very striking. That it is a magnificent work, at 
the head of modem art, cannot be denied. It 
is grand, and the display of anatomical knowledge 
is astonishing ; the whole is complete, every part is 
in unison ; but the union is so uncommon, that it 
leads us always to hei^tate and doubt, though we 
feel and know it to be a great performance. The 



* The Colossus of the Sun at Rhodes, made in twelve years, 
by Chares of Lindus, was 105 feet in height, and cost 300 ta- 
lents, or L. 58,125. The statue of Apollo in the Capitol, 
brought from Pontus by Lucuilus,45 feet in height, cost 150 
talents, L. 29,06*2, lOs. The Mercury of Zenodorus, setup iii 
the city of Auvergne, which, Pliny says, exceeded all the sta- 
tues of his time in magnitude, and the making of which oc- 
cupied the artist for ten years» cost only 400 sestertia, or 
L. 3229, 3s. 4d. — Arbuthnofs Tables of Ancient Coins^ 
Weights, and Measures y pp. 166) 167* 
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figure is somewhat colossal, in- a sitting attitad 
his fordbead is furnished with horns, and his pi 
digious flowing beard would reach to his- knee, w€ 
be to stand upright* His right arm rests 
the Commandments, and his lefl hand presses < 
his belly, as if he were suffering from pain. T 
lower part of the figure is clothed in drapei 
not SO' simply treated as perhaps the figure d 
mands ; and the legs, ^m the peculiar way 
which they are clothed, comparing them with a 
cient statues of warriors, have a martial appearanc 
Viewing the statue from the right, on the left hai 
of the beholder, the countenance is pleasing ai 
mild, from the front it is- severe, and from the k 
it has a very particular and goatish look. In poii 
of execution the sculpture is perfect, bold, ai 
decided, and the deep chiselling in many pai< 
gives; great belief to the larger folds of the draper 
a part of the neck is left unfinished^ but this do< 
not in the slightest degree interfere with the g 
neral effect., 
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ROME. 
Paintings in the Doria Palace. 

In the Doria Palace are several landscapes in 
size colours^ painted on the walls. The best are 
by Caspar Poussin. Their character is light- 
ness and freedom of pencilling; but, with few 
exceptions, they have a chalky appearance, and 
seem more like preparations to receive rich gla- 
zingis, than paintings intended to remain in their 
present state. Indeed, by painting first with 
opaque water colours, and afterwards varnishing 
and finishing with oil colours, a greater degree of 
splendour may* perhaps be obtained^ than by paint- 
ing wholly with either kind. By this method^ 
innumerable beautiful and natural tones are ob- 
tained; the accidental varietiea are continually 
suggesting hints, of which a skilful artist will 
know how to avail himself. This method seems. 
besides, to have the advantage of checking tbe 
mannerism of style, which a painter is likely to 
acquire, by keeping wholly to one mode of paint- 
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ing. Indeedythe curious and successful experim 
which you yourself have made, together with tl 
of Mr Geddes and Mr Andrew Wilson, are 
ficient to prove the advantages arising from unit 
the captivating qualities of oil and water colour 

But to return to the Doria Palace, the c 
lection of pictures there is among; the first 
Some; varied with landscapes of Gaspar Pous 
and Claude, and pictures of the. different schoc 
it excites an interest peculiar to itself. The fi 
room is wholly covered with landscapes in sise < 
lours, by Poussin, Ciccio Napolitano, and Rot 
The second apartment, which is of considerat 
^imen^ons, is likewise filled almost exclusively wi 
large pictures by Poussin. None of them, ho\ 
ever, are very good ; they are ill composed, bla( 
and heavy : but as no landscape by Oaspar Poussi 
can be wholly without attractions, we discovere 
many beautiful episodes or subordinate parts. Oq 
of his subjects in water colours, consisting of a fei 
^ems of trees, with a winding road towards som 
|K>plars, is Ifl^ewise painted in ml ; but the forme 
is infinitely superior, uad seems to have retainec 
its colouring without any change whatever, whih 
the latter has icntirely lost its brilliancy. 

The third, f(nirth, fifth, and sixth ix>pms cmtm 
mitny pictures by Titian, A. Caracei, Carava^io, 
Bassan, Rubens, Vandyke, Francisco Mola, Hoi- 
beinj and others : none of these, however, are en- 
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titled to he dassed with the high productions of art. 
The great gallery, however, abounds in admirable 
«nd choice nvorks, chiefly of the following masters: 
Raphael, Claude, Velasquez, Titian, the Carraccis, 
Domenichino, Fra. B^olommeo, Guido, Paimi- 
giano, Paul Veronese, Leonardo, da Vinci, Guer- 
eino, and N. Foussin. It were Tain to attempt to 
describe this great collection ; I shall therefore only 
notice the principal pictures by Claude Lorain, 
and perhaps one or two others. You must, indeed, 
be heartily sick of the monotonous and tiresome 
remarks which I havie already sent you, remarks 
which can give no idea of the beautiful and in- 
teresting works to wbich they allude, and which I 
fear it may have been presumptuous in. me to offer. 
There are five Claudes in this gallery, two large 
and three small. The fc^-mer, which are the best, and 
are of the highest class, are both engraved by Vi- 
veres ; the one is cabled the Mulino, and the other 
the Temple of A pollo, in the island of Delos. The 
former consists <^ a beautiful expansive river, over 
which is a bridge of many arches, and near the eye 
are several fishing boats ; to the left, among some 
ruins of ancient edifices, the mill appears, which gives 
the name to the picture; on the right some temples, 
with a sacrifice, grace the (^posite bank ; and behind 
is part of a city stretching towards the distant moun- 
tains, which are connected with a sloping hill and 
beauteous waterfalls ; near^ the eye, towards the 
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mill, is a lovely group of trees pleasingly diren 
by various foliage; below there is a small bi 
with cattle drinking, and imn\ediately on the 
ground are several figures, a dance, and a dis 
of silver urns. The figures are partly in light 
partly in shade, under the branches of magnifi 
spreading trees, whose deep shadows, with the < 
green ivy on their steins, suggest ideas of freshz 
and of a cool retreat from the heat and splend 
of an evening sun. The general effect is lun 
ous and rich, and the pencilling of the tree 
without a fault. The air, too, which envelopes 
distance, is of the purest tone,< — ^a tone of pea 
clearness, which can only be seen in this delig 
ful country. 

Were I to offer any censure upon this beauti 
painting, I would say, that perhaps there is soi 
thing heterogeneous in combining mills with clas 
temples, and fishing and dancing with sacrifice 
I might likewise observe, that, from the few openin 
among the foliage, there is an appearance of hea^ 
ness in the trees, which is not improved by the r 
peated glazings. The picture of the Temple i 
Apollo is the finer composition of the two ; but : 
is not so pleasbg in point of colouring, the sui 
being in the centre, beaming among few but nobi 
objects, a greater degree of splendour might hav( 
been expected. On the right appears the temple 
a beautiful building, and evidently suggested by the 
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Mausoleum of Hadrian as it was in ancient times. 
Near the base of this building the horizontal line of 
the sea runs with little interruption to the opposite 
side of the picture : below the horizon (for the 
point of sight is high) are various ruins and inte- 
resting objects enveloped in mysterious air, the sun 
revealing, but sparingly, their local colours : near 
the middle of the picture, a stately group of trees 
rises over a bridge with characteristic figures. The 
fore-ground (different from the print) is simple ; a 
few figures in the deepest shadow are sitting near 
some noble stems on the left, which reach to the 
top of the picture, and afford points of the deepest 
shade and colour, to contrast with the splendour of 
the sun. The whole is natural, without any great 
effect of colour, the sun claiming the greatest field 
of light, and giving but little to the edges of the 
varied objects. * 

A Landscape with Figures, by Annibal Ca* 
racci, which hangs near the landscape by Claude, ap* 
pears cold and chalky contrasted with it, though in 
colouring it is rich. The brilliancy of light in the 



* In my letter from Florence, (page 108,) I promised to give 
you some of my remarks on the compositions of Claude Lorain, 
after seeing the pictures by that master in the Doria Palace 
in Rome. I have since preferred introducing these remarks 
in my letter on the use which the great masters have made of 
the edifices in Rome, (page 321, Vol. J.) 
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skies of Claude's pietHres gires a value ta everj 1 
One of the finest pictures in tke gallery is tbi 
Pope Pamphili by Velasquez,-— a dupHcat< 
the picture in Mr Alexander Gcwdon's collect! 
the mind of the man seems to be beaming from 
countenance, which is characteristic Hi: the higf 
degree. I have seldom seen a pacture that plea 
me more ; it has all the truth of Raphael^ eombii 
with the facility of Rembrandt* The works cxf t 
master are by no means common in Italy ; 1 
when they do occur, they are greatly pri^d. So; 
small landscapes by Domenichino are tfiily i 
cellent, rich in colouring and finely generalize 
A Virgin and Sleeping Child, by Guido, 
inimitable in the expression of qui«t and repose, 
is in his light manner, and always has a circle of a 
mirers about it ; beauty of colouring pleases ere 
eye. Belisarius, by Salvator Rosa, is a pictu: 
that would do honour to any master ; it is rich an 
grand without mannerism* I am greatly tempte 
to speak of a beautiful drawing by CoiT^gio, an 
m^any excellent pictures by the rarious masters^ bci 
for the reason already stated, I must at least dela; 
till I have an opportunity of describing them to yoi 
in person. Besides, it is natural to suppose, tha 
you may wish to know something of the collectioni 
in the other palaces in this interesting city. 



LETTER XXXIX. 



ROME. 



Pidures in the Colonna Palace. — Description of the Gallery, 
— Corani Collection of Pictures. — Corsini Villa, 

In the anti-room of the splendid Gallery of Co- 
lonna Palace, there are many pictures in size co- 
lours by Gaspar Poussin, Horizonti, and others. 
Gaspar Poussin's are infinitely the best, though 
somewhat raw and green, and with the same chalky 
effect of those in the Palazzo Doria. They are all 
sketchy and slight, with a happy union of nature 
and science in the various compositions : a straight 
and uninterrupted line seems to be a favourite fea- 
ture with this great master. In the same apart- 
ment, there is a large landscape by Claude Lorain, 
but neither the colouring nor composition are to 
be compared with the Mulino or the Temple of 
Apollo ; the trees too at the top, especially the 
one nearly in the centre of the picture, are by 
much too heavy. Claude's usual taste is not 
perceptible in the fcrms of his stems, nor is his 
choice of his buildings good ; altogether, indeed. 
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it is unlike a work from his sunny mind and 
minous pencil. Opposite to this painting 
picture hy Berghem, of the Angels appeae 
TO THE Shepherds. Nothing can afford a n 
convincing proof than this picture, that comi 
nature is unequal to these sublime representati< 
The cattle, sheep, and figures, are all painted 
Berghem's usual manner : but one can hardly 
lieve that an angel would be seen among obj< 
so familiar. Bassan's style, low as it occasiom 
is, would be more appropriate for such a subjc 
which seems to exceed the powers even of Be 
hem's admirable pencil* The angel might be bni 
ed out, and the picture would remain a pretty lil 
Cattle-piece. 

The cabinets in this apartment, which are 
perbly rich with carved ivory and precious ston 
attract more eyes than the pictures : indeed, 
have often observed, that paintings have lit 
chance of being admired, especially by the f 
sex, when rubies and emeralds are beaming befc 
their eyes. In looking up the Gallery, which 
certainly the finest we have met with in Rome, ^ 
were struck with its superb appearance. Betwe 
two noble columns of yellow antique, (a rare ai 
valuable stone,) the magnificent apartment, finis 
ed in a similar manner at the opposite end, b 
with numerous steps ascending to a high rooi 
is seen to great advantage. On the roof of tl 
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gallery, is painted the Battle of Lepanto, and not 
an inch of it is uncovered with painting or with 
gold ; the brackets which support the noble cor- 
nice are all highly ornamented and gilded, and 
the pilasters, twenty-four in number, are of the yel* 
low antique. Trophies in gold are placed between 
each pilaster, and the numerous mirrors are paint- 
ed by Carlo Maratti. The tables are of Pietra 
Dura, entirely of precious stones. The floor is com- 
posed of various and uncommon marbles, curiously 
ornamented. From the roof are suspended thirty- 
two splendid lustres. The furniture is of satin 
and gold, and the whole, with the pictures and 
antique statues, * forms an extraordinary assem- 
ble of riches and taste. A subdued amber 
light over all produces a captivating appearance, 
and the highly polished marble floor reflects every 
object, and keeps up the general and splendid 
effect. There are but few paintings, for which, in- 
deed, the profusion of ornament leaves little space; 
at each end, however, there are some by Guido, 
Salvator Rosa, Tintoretto, Spagniolet, Travasane, 
Guercino, &c. And in the upper room, at the head 
of the Gallery, are a few by Titian, Albano, Bor- 



* A statue called Homer's Venus, a Nymph, and a statue of 
DianH, are among the best ; Venus is dividing her hair with 
bolh haiids ; the figure is heavy, and the drapery, which is 
modem, bad. They are all supposed to be of Grecian arU 

VOL* II. F 
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gognone, and Paul Veronese ; but they are 
pictures of distinguiAed eminrace. 

The St S£b astian, by Guido» in the Great C 
lery, is splendid in effect and colour ; two fem 
appear to be picking out the darts from his s 
The subject cannot be said to be a pleasing one, 1 
as treated by Guido, it is not offensive. Salvi 
Rosa's St John Pbrachino in the Wildern 
is full of character, and painted with all the pa 
of the master. Guercino's jHctures are not 
pleasing. The Fakilt of Colonna, by I 
Veronese, and a picture by Titian, of a Fam 
IN Heaven, both in the h^her room, are exi 
lent pictures ; but I still object to the comn 
portrait in vulgar attire, being surrounded w 
angels and celestial glory. 

In the upper apartments are some landscapes 
size by Gaspar Poussin, but not so good as th 
below. * A Female Head called the Cince, s 
to be by Guido, but more like a picture 
Guercino, is extremely beautiiul and much t 
mired. The story attached to it gives it intt 

• Landscapes in water colours, by Ghlspar Poussin, are ; 
confined to the Doria and Colonna Palaces ; many of th 
are likewise to be seen in the Church of the Carmelites, wi 
figures said to be painted by Niccolo Poussin. These hi 
lately been etched by a Roman engraver, but the desigi 
though they have the character of Caspar's €ompositk)nS| i 
not remarkably good. 
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4»t ; it 18 supposed to be the portrait of n Girl who 
murdered her Father while he attempted to offer 
her violence : she has a white turban on her head, 
and appears about fifteen years of age, withame- 
lancholy yet pleasing countenance. The finest 
picture in the Palace is a Magdalene by Guide ; 
her hands are placed across each other, and her 
golden hair (a colour in great favour with the 
poet and the painter) flows in lovely ringlets* 
The countenance is divinely beautiful, and perhaps 
would have been rendered still more so by the 
introduction of a tear. 

The various apartments are filled with pictures. 
The best are a Virgin and Child in Raphael's 
second manner ; A Man Eating Macaroni by 
Annibal Caracci ; A Dead Christ by G. Bassan; 
The Head and Shoulders of an Angel by 
Guercino ; Two Saints, said to be by Carlo Dolci ; 
Two of Backhausen's Sea Pieces ; as many of 
Zeeman's ; and Pope Coesini by Rosalba. There 
are innumerable pictures by Lucatelli and Hon* 
zonti. The latter, an imitator of Poussin, makes 
great use of the Roman buildings in his compoi^- 
tionSf but they are seldom introduced in a na- 
tural manner, generally appearing forced and out 
of place. 

CoRsiNi Palace. 

The Corsini Palace contains a few Landscapes 
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by Gaspar Poussin. Many of them are undo 
edly fine, but not to be compared with se^ 
in the private collections in England. The 
is engraved by Gmelen, and is called Rina 
AND Armida. The composition consists of hei 
fully wooded mountains, and rocks crowned ^ 
buildings, below which appears a waterfall, 
fore-ground is composed of broken ground, y 
a winding road, and on each side of the pic 
are lofty trees. The fault in this painting 
the total want of clearness in the shadows, 
makes a beautiful print, but the engraver has g' 
more distinctness to the detail than is percept 
in the painting. The small landscapes of roma 
scenes by Poussin are fresh and vigorous, witl 
the defects in Rinaldo and Armida. In one 
stance, he has left the canvas uncovered, for 
colour of the shadows of the rocks ; in effect 
some distance it answers very well, but on exh 
nation it appears slight and unsatisfactory. 1 
or three small pictures, by Salvator Rosa, are ^ 
pleasing compositions ; they are chiefly pain 
with a brownish colour, with warm yellowish lig 
and but little grain on the vegetation. A Hi 
OF Christ Crowned with Thorns, byGuerci 
is an astonishing and an affecting picture, rems 
able for expression ; indeed, it is the best I h 
seen by that master. It cannot fail to command 
admiration of every beholder. A Mother a 

4 
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Child, too, by Caravaggio, has great effect, with 
all the simplicity of nature. Fra. Bartolommeo's 
picture of a Holy Family is splendid in colour, and 
full of classical conception of character. There is 
likewise in the same room a pretty little upright pic- 
ture with a white horse, by Both ; it is sweetly 
pencilled, but somewhat foxy in the general co- 
louring. PoPK Julius II. by Raphael, makes 
the third original picture of this subject, viz. one 
in the Tribune in Florence, another in the Palazzo 
Pitti, and a third in the Corsini Palace j they 
are all three extremely like each other ; indeed, 
I could not perceive any material deviation. The 
only difference that occurred to me, on comparing 
this picture with the impression which the others 
have produced on my mind, is, that the hands 
seem somewhat colder in the colouringt Pictures 
by Bassan. are numerous in this palace; indeed, 
they are everywhere, as well as the works of Ru- 
bens. By the latter master, there is herip a splen- 
did Tiger Hunt full of spirit. The ferocious 
animal has sprung upon a man on horseback, 
and there is something so dreadful in the conflict, 
that we involuntarily start back. Rubens always 
addresses the mind. One of the apartments con- 
tains a painting of Venus in a reclining attitude, 
surrounded with satyrs and dogs ; it is ^ good 
picture, but the principal lights are top much de- 
tached from each other. The landscape back- 
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ground is gloomy and grand, indicating the i 
appearance of the rising day. On asking the c 
todi, whether he thought it an original painti 
his eyes started in his head, and he bellowed Secu 
originalissimo signore ! 

In the green room there is a pretty picture c 
Virgin and Child by Murillo, but very tar 
compared with Fra. Bartolommeo's painting of 1 
same subjects. The harmony of colouring, he 
ever, is pleasing, and is as follows, first, white a 
flesh ; next, leaden-coloured grey, crimson, pin 
then a return of flesh, blue, purple, and brov 
Brueghel is a master of great repute in Italy : the 
is no collection without one or two of his wotI 
and certainly they are superior to any thing I ha 
seen from his pencil in England. In this pala 
there is a Boar Hunt of his painting ; the coloi 
ing of the figures and the fore-ground are quite ii 
mitable, and not unlike the best pictures by Wi 
teau : the rural beauty perceptible in the subon 
nate parts of the distant scenery is extremely fin 
The red room exhibits some small pictures I 
Guido, and a painting of Christ in the Ga: 
DEN, which the custodi said was by Correggic 
but on looking him in the face, and repeating h 
word originalissmOy I received no answer. I n 
quired none, the picture being evidently an indi 
ferent copy. A painting, by Salvator Rosa, of 
Vulture tearing out the entrails of a Human Bein| 
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(TiTYUs AND THB VuLTURE,) Only cxcited dis- 
gust and horror, and I may add regret, that such 
a master could employ his splendid talents on a 
subject so revolting. 

I have mentioned but a few of the paintings in 
the Corsini Palace ; there are many others worthy 
of notice, by Italian, Venetian, and Flemish maa- 
ters. 

In the Villa Corsini we were much gratified by 
the basso relievos of Canova, representing Piety, a 
Mother teaching her Children, together with 
some allegorical subjects. In one of the rooms we 
perceived a very glaring instance of bad taste,— some 
busts painted in the ceiling with their faces down** 
wards, presenting a very ridiculous and unnatural 
appearance* The views from the villa are beauti- 
ful ; especially as we look towards St Peter's^ 
the combinations of wood and building form the 
finest pictures. 



LETTER XL. 

■ 

ROME. 

Paintings in the Spada Palace,— ^Statue of Pompet/, sup* 
posed to be the Statue at tvhich Ccesar fell by the arm of 
Brutus, — CoUection of Pictures in the Sciarra Palace, — 
Barberini Pictures, — Frescoes by A. Caracci, — The 
Farnese Palace, 

1 HE paintings in tlie Spada Palace are all of an 
inferior class. They have great names/ but the 
originality of most of them may be doubted ; at 
least, if they be original, they only prove that good 
painters have produced very indifferent works. 
There is, however, a clever sketch or two by An- 
nibal Caracci and Salvator Rosa. The pictures of 
Judith and of Llcretia appear to be copies of 
the celebrated pictures by Guido, in the collec- 
tion of Mr Alexander Gordon of Edinburgh. As 
these pictures have been much admired lor their 
harmony of colouring, I have made a note of it. 
The harmony of Judith is as follows : White against 
flesh ; then follows blue with a border of gold, on 
a drapery which inclines to dark grey, opposed to 
blue, and succeeded by orange : a dark olive-green 
curtain appears in the back-ground, and is a pleas- 
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ing rdief to the whole. In the picture of Lucretia, 
white is also opposed to the flesh colour; next 
to which is a greenish grey, succeeded by blue, 
crimson, and purple, with a curtain behind, of the 
colour of red lake. 

There are likewise two other pictures, said to be 
by Guido and Guercino ; the one th^ Rape of 
Helen, and the other the Death of Dido ; 
both pictures have considerable merit in painting, 
but the subjects are poorly treated. Indeed, the 
beholder can hardly imagine any thing more ab- 
surd or out of character than the former. Helen 
is proceeding down the steps of a palace, wHh her 
hand in that of her lover*s, while her female at- 
tendant (more beautiful than herself; is carrying 
her lap-dog ! a Boy, too, appears below with her 
monkey and a snarling cur ! Dido by Guercino, 
upon her funeral pile, has a sword like a huge 
spit through her body, yet there is no expression 
of pain in her countenance, or any indication of 
approaching death. What painting could be ad- 
mired with such inconsistencies ? 

The principal attraction in the Spada Palace is the 
Statue of Pompey, said to be the identical statue 
at the foot of which great Caesar fell. * It is co- 
lossal, about nine feet in height ; the figure rests 



• ** The history of this stutue,'* says Eustace, " deserves to 
be recorded. It was first placed, during Pompey's life, in 
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npoH the right 1^, the left having been Si 
back ; the right hand is extended, as if dboi 



the Senate House which he had erected ; and when that 
£ce was shut up, it was raised, by order of Augustus, 
double arch or gateway of marble, opposite the grand enti 
of Pompey's theatre. It was thrown down, or felly di 
the convulsion of the Gothic wars, and for many ages it 
buried in the ruins. It was at length discovered, I be! 
about tiie beginning of the seventeenth century, in a part 
wall between two houses. After Some altercation, the 
prietors of the two houses agreed to cut the statue asui 
and to divide the marble ; when fortunately the Cardins 
Spada heard the circumstance, and, by a timely purci 
prevented the accomplishment of the barbarous agreen 
and the destruction of one of the most interesting remnan 
antiquity. 

Another danger awaited Poropey's statue at a much 
period^ and from an unexpected quarter. While the Fr 
occupied Rome in the years 1798*999 &c. they erected ir 
centre of the Coliseum a temporary theatre, where they a 
various republican pieces, for the amusement of the army, 
for the improvement of such Romans as might be dispose 
fraternize with them, and to adopt their principles, '' 
taire's Brutus was a favourite tragedy ; and, in order to 
it more eiliDCt, it was resolved to transport the very state 
Pompey, at the feet of which the Dictator fell, to the i 
sevm, and to erect it upon tiie stage. The colossal sis 
the statue, and its extended arm, rendered it difficult to 
place it; the arm was therefore sawed off for the conveya 
and put on again at the Coliseum ; and on the second 
moval of the 'statue, it was again taken off, and again 
placed at the Palazza de Spada.*' 

Classical Tour f Yoh Ih f. S2j 5i 
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give action to speech, and the left holds a globe, 
expressive of dominion ; a belt appears round the 
body suspending a sword, and a little drapery 
hangs over the left shoulder as low as the groin ; 
all the rest of the figure is nude. Speaking of 
it as a work of art, I would say that it is heavy 
in appearance. The anatomy, nevertheless, is 
well expressed, and the limbs are in good propor- 
tion ; but, in expression, the countenance is gruff 
and disagreeable. 

This celebrated statue is an illustrious instance of 
the triumph of art. While the race of the Casars 
has been for many centuries extinct, and even their 
empire exists only in the page of history, this work of 
art still survives, to attract the curiosity of the scholar 
and the connoisseur, and to teach the politician an 
important lesson of the vicissitudes of human for- 
tune, the nothingness of human grandeur. Yet, 
though the lords of mankind have passed away, they 
have, as patrons of the arts, secured to themselves 
what may almost be called an immortality upon 
earth : we tread with veneration where they have 
trodden, and view with regard the magnificent 
works which were executed under their direction. 
The youth, the hero, the statesman, and the sage, 
are all employed with these productions ; or, to 
speak in other terms, are studying the lessons 
which they taught. Since their time, many new 
paths of science have been struck out, and vast 
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improvements have been made in many of the 
which embellish life ; but, in the fine arts» J 
has been done, which bears not a reference tc 
tiquity, and the pride of modem skill is to im 
the works of the ancient masters. 

There are other statues in the Spada Pal 
but comparing them with the innumerable ex 
lent marbles in Rome, they do not merit part 
lar examination. The Spada Palace, like sev 
other palaces in Rome, has been dispossessed oi 
best paintings ; and the few that remaii}, mi 
with copies and indifferent works}, only excite 
gret, that the noble families should, from p^erc 
ary motives, poverty, or misfortunes, have par; 
with their more precious works of art. 

One of the njost select small collection of pai: 
ings in Rome is in the Sciarra Palac^ ; the b 
pictures are those by Raphael, Leonardo 
Vinci, Agostino Caracci, Guido, Claude, Gai 
falo, Guercino, N, Poussin, Teniers, and othe 
There is likewise a good copy, by Carlo Neapo 
tdno, of the Transfiguration by Raphael, and not 
pictures by Valentino of very considerable mer 
On leaving the last mentioned paintings, we m 
in other apartments with a beautiful, rich, and me 
low picture of Chuist at thk Well by Garofalc 
A Virgin and Child by Titian : Some Bassani 
very good : A clever sketchy Landscape by Is 
Poussin : A Picture or two by J. Both ; and . 
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small Picture by Claude, full of effect and truth : 
An adinirable picture of Moses by Guido, broad 
and masterly, which, in point of style, might do 
honour to Michael Angelo: Two pictures, Sr Mat- 
thew and St John, by Guercino, both excellent: 
St John is represented young, and his head is 
wholly in shade: A Portrait by Raphael, ex- 
quisitely painted, and full of expression : Two 
pictures of Mary Magdalene by Guido, almost 
exactly the same, except that the one is in red 
drapery with the bosom more exposed ; and the 
other is in light purple, with white next the skin ; 
the last picture has a lighter and better effect than 
the first, though it is not superior in painting, 
nor perhaps so expressive of her penitent state ; 
they are, indeed, beautiful pictures in his silvery 
style, yet without any of that chalky green appear- 
ance which we often find in the works of Guido. 

Leonardo's picture of Modesty and Vanity, 
supposed by somie to be a copy by Luini of the pic- 
ture in Lucien Buonaparte's possession, is a per- 
fect little gem of finishing, and the same remarks 
I have already made to the picture in Palazzo 
Luciano applies to this ; one can hardly believe 
the common instruments of painting can finish so 
divinely. Abraham Sacrificing Isaac, by Ger- 
hard dalle Notti, though well painted, is a most un- 
pleasing picture : Isaac does not appear to be at 
all resigned to his fate ; his mouth has the ex- 
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pression of bellowingy while his father ig thrus 

his thumb into it> to keep him quiet : a si 

killing by a common butcher could not be n 

revolting. Whatever may be the faults of mod 

painters, they would certainly not shew such a 

pravity of taste. In painting gamesters, Micl 

Angelo Caravaggio appears to shine, and here h 

admirable specimen of his great talent ; nothinj 

out of character, and I could almost wish that 

had kept to subjects which do not require a gres 

refinement of mind. A portrait of a Female, s 

to be by Titian, attracts all eyes ; the express: 

is winning, and the effect and painting excelle 

N. Poussin's Martrydom of St Erasmus, on i 

other hand, is unpleasing in the extreme : sun 

a representation of the tearing out the bowels o 

human being must disgust every beholder* It 

one of those subjects, which, the more nearly th 

resemble nature, must be only the more hideous 

The excellent painting of St Jerolomo, I 

Guercino, is a happy relief from such a pictun 

and even the Brueghels and subordinate maste 

have greater claims to our attention. Agostii 

Caracci's portrait of a Male and Female, holi 

iNG each other bt THE HAND, is extremely ni 

tural and easy, without that set and stiff appearanc 

which such portraits occasionally have, not even ej 

cepting occasionally the works of the inimitabl 

Vandyke. 
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We were inf<mned that this collection was con- 
siderably larger, and that many of the best pictures 
have been transferred to the Barberini Palace. * 
These, at least the choice of them, cannot be seen 
at present, as the King of Spain occupies the 
apartments where they are hung i such as are 
shewn to the public are not remarkable for ex- 
cellence, nor do they require any particular notice* 
A Holt Family, said to be by Titian; St 
Matthew and St Mark, by Guercino ; a small 
EARLY Landscape by Claude ; a small picture by 
Pannigiano, and a few others, were the best that 
were shewn to, us. 

In the Famese Palace there are a few marbles, 
but none of them remarkably fine. The famous 
Hercules, which once adorned it, is now at 
Naples, and a common cast placed in its former 
situation. There is a naked Equiiistrian Figure 
OF Caligula, and a most forbidding, ferocious, 
yet pitiful looking wretch, he appears to have been. 
On examining his contemptible figure, one cannot 
imagine how a noble and magnanimous people 
could have endured his cruelties so long. A sta- 
tue of Mercury, in the same apartment, can only 
be called pretty good ; there is nothing of the beau 
ideal in it ; a pair of duck's wings, upon a common 
figure, makes but a poor representation of the mes- 

* The Paia2zo Sciarra belongs to the Prince Barberini. 
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senger of the gods. A beautiful sarcophagu 
which are sculptured many beautiful Bacchan 
figures, is perhaps the best piece of antiquity ir 
collection. 

This palace, however, will always be interes 
to the man of taste, from the admirable fr 
paintings by Annibal Caracciand Domenich 
They are all in fine condition, and seem as if i 
had been but lately painted. The picture rej 
senting Galatea amidst sporting Tritc 
Nymphs, and Cupids, is an admirable worl 
every respect, except that the colouring is perh 
a little too red ; Caracci, with the view of ohU 
ing breadth, has introduced very little varie 
Flesh is the only prevailing colour. The B. 
CHUS AND Ariadne is a noble picture. Th 
are in their cars, drawn by goats and tigers, «• 
mirably painted ; Silenus appears on the shouldi 
of a set of joyous Bacchanals ; the whole is si 
tained with great spirit and character. 

In another apartment, we see Pan offeri! 
Wool to Diana ; and in another, Diana carej 
ing Endymion, a clever picture ; two little C 
pids above are beautifully drawn, especially a litt 
arch creature with his finger at his mouth. 1 
the fresco of Hercules and Omphale, On 
phale is in possession of the club of Hercule 
while he has her timbrel in his hand. Th 
change of attributes may be all very well; but th 
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lady, I should think, would have done more execu- 
tion with her eyes, than she is likely to do with 
the club ; as for Hercules, he certainly looks abun- 
dantly silly with the musical instrument. 

Another fresco represefits 'Anchises drawing 
THE Buskin from the Foot of Venus. An- 
chises is by no means a fine figure, at least not 
such as one would imagine likely to allure the 
goddess from the skies : he looks so cold too, that 
we were quite provoked with him. An urchin of 
a Cupid, however, who appears at the foot of An- 
chises, plainly tells« from the expression of his 
countenance, how highly privileged the mortal is, 
who is permitted to touch the foot of the Goddess 
of Beauty. The picture of pERSEtJs and Aikn^o- 
Meda cannot be pronouriced pleasing. Perseus, 
an indffierent figure, appears very utifit for his un- 
dertaking, and the attitude of Andromeda reminds 
me of the arms on the Isle of Mad halfpenny. 
The picture, notwithstandiiig, has some good points, 
the principal of which is colouring. TTiere is ano- 
tlier picture of Perseus, representing him petri- 
fjiiig Phinetts aWihiii cCinpani^ns, by the Medusa's 
head. The figure of Perseus is clumsy, and from 
his w3d look, he seems to be as mucli afraid of 
the head, as if it Were to petrify himself. ' Besides 
these, there are several others of variou? si^es, and' 
aU of considerable merit. 
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LETTER XLI. 

ROME. 

Amusements of the Carnival, — Rules to be observed < 
People. — Religious Ceremonies in the Holy Week.^-^l 
nation of the Dome of St Peters. — Music called the . 
rere. — Beautiful Effect in St Peter s,^^ Silence and 

' peraturej S^c* 

The Cae^ival^t 

Previous to the commencement of the Can 
the cavalry parade the Corso, the street whei 
is held. For a time the masks are thinly scai 
ed ; but the plot' soon thickens^, and various 
racters make their appearance^ such as the Do 
of Bologna, Harlequin, &c. Both sides of 
street are fitted up with benches,, scaffolds, 
chairs for the spectators ; and the windows, fi 
with people of every rank, are ornamented i 
crimson velvet and gold. Innumerable o 
carriages, with all the fashion of Rome, crowd 
streets, and move slowly forward. These, as \ 
as the pedestrian masks, are provided with basl 
full of balls of Pozzolana sand, about the \ 
of comfits, covered with marble dust, and tl 
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they fling as their fancy directs, whitening and 
almost Uihding each other. In a short time, the 
ccmfusion becomes complete, and such a scene of 
merriment and absurdity is rarely to be witnessed. 
Showers of pozzblana fly from the lower windows, 
and are returned from the carriages, which, on the 
other hand, are assailed from the street. The un- 
fortunate person who may think himself safe, is 
sure to be completely whitened, and laughed at by 
the multitude. Squeaking voices from the masks 
annoy the ear in every direction, and if a person 
stops to speak, he may be led into a snare, and 
overwhelmed with pozzolana. In a short time 
the monotony of the scene becomes extremely tire*- 
some. The characters are rarely well sustained, 
and the strangest figures, without meaning, are 
constantly in motion. At a certain period a gun 
is fired, when all the carriages must move off as 
quickly as possible, and for a time, the Corso is 
left entirely to the pedestrians, who continue to 
pelt each other,* and act their various characters, 
till a third gun announces that the horse race is 
about to begin. All the people then hurry to the 
benches and scaffolds, and fix their eyes towards 
the bottom of the 8t):eet, from whence (in the 



* I observed, that the strangers were more enthusiastic id 
the various amusements than the natives, and that, under the 
mask, they laid aside their gravity, and were more agreeable. 
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Piazza del t^>pol5) th^ horses> six iti irambery st; 
without riders. Before they are let loo^, tb 
ate goaded, pricked^ and tortot ed in various way 
even fire is fixed upon their backs to ut^e the 
forwards. Of course, they ran with fiiriouar spei 
being almost friantic with pain. As soon aa th 
arrive at the head dP the CcM'SOy they are caught 
nets, and the race is ov^r fbr the day. The pri 
does not generally exceeA W or 40 dollats^ and 
piece of sift given by th« Jews. An Englii 
horse,, belonging io ih^ Duke of Bracciano, gainc 
all the prizes at this Ciei^niyal^ 

Were snch extraordinary exhibitions to taki pkc 
in London, there enn hardly be a doubt bat the 
Would be attended with serious eonsequences. I: 
Rome, however, eveiry thing wetit on without th 
klfghtest insult, 6v a(ny accident whatever. Th 
meanest beggar wears a mask ; and a mixture of re 
gr^, even while we tae enjoying th^ sin^ularit 
Of the scene, crosses mr min^, trhen we reflect thai 
such idleness should continue for se^veral days. 

In tlie regulations whi^h are pasted up in thecou 
spicuous places, we observed tKat no person is allowi 
ed to assume the dress ^ a priest or a magistrate^! 
that no carriages are permitted to stop to tahl 
up any person in the Corso ; that the balls oi 
pozzolana must not be above a certain size ; that 
every one must govern his temper, and wear no 
offensive weapon of any kind j and that aU respect 
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muBt he paid to the commands of im&Btv^tes aod 
soldiersu The slighteBt violence, qv oSeiice is 
punished by a fine or o&erwise, apcording to the 
rank of th^ ^cson ^ erea immedidte imprisonmeat 
and the galleys are held up in ijerrorem^ 

In the evening there is a curious exhibition of 
lights in the streets and windows^ called Moccole. 
Every {lerson attempts to obtm a l^ht, v^hich i$ 
folowii out by the person next hixn, aliiiQst as soon as 
it is kindled ; thifi is continued for a time^ and is 
Bot a little amufiiag. . The Airhole eonplude)3 with 9 
masquerade and dancing in the priincipal the!atre^ 
The theatres ane shut, afler the Carnival, and the 
hdy week offisrs, I w:QuJd nlmoM; say, another 
souiree of idleness to the people* 

The q)iendid exhibitioas, and religious cer^.- 
inonies of the Catholic Church during that period^ 
are very imposing. It is a curtom of this periodf 
that the Pope washes the feet of a certain number 
of pilgrims, and waits upon them at dinner ; and 
these lowly offices were perfonned with such humi- 
lity and sincerity by the good old maq, that it 
drew a tear from many an eye. In opposition to 
diis homely but afiecting ceremony, that of tibe 
pope giving his benediction to the people was truly 
sublime ; not less than 20,000 persons assembled 
before him, while he appeared in his throne sur- 
rounded by his cardinals, at one of the great win- 
dows of St Peter's. After praying for a time, he 
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suddenly started up, like one inqiired, and, w 
extended arms, he blessed the multitude* 1 
whole mass of people instantly fell upon ifa 
knees, and a death-like silence prevailed, as if. i 
tens of thousands had then resigned their spu 
into the hands of their merciful Creator. 

Among the ms^ificent spectacles of this festi 
period, the grandest by far is the illumination 
the Dome of St Peter's. Conceive this migh 
fabric towering through the blackness of night, 
the elevation of nearly .500 feet, and shining wii 
innumerable lights, as if all the stars of heave 
were clustered together, while some of superii 
splendour, placed at greater intervals on its amp 
sides, appeared like stars of the first magnitudi 
or like Venus and Jupiter in all their brillianc] 
So stupendous a structure, thus beaming in splei 
dour beneath the sable vault of night, seemed lik 
a celestial palace descended from the skies. 

While this superb spectacle, certainly unequallei 
in this world, thus elevates the imagination to thi 
bright regions of the blessed, the sublime anc 
affecting music of the Miserere, ^ impresses thi 
soul with the idea of the pure and holy melody oj 



* This divine music, which can only be performed in 
Rome, and which requires months of preparation, was invent. 
ed by Palestrina, but it has been greatly enriched by Alh'gri 
»nd Jomilli. 
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the heavenly choirs l and it is impossible to listen, 
without exclaiming with Milton^ 

Can any mortal mixture of earth^s mould 
Breathe such divine, enchaating ravishment ? 

During the holy week, the fireworks at the 
eastle of S. Angelo offers another extraordinary 
sight, and is indeed next in magnificence to the 
illumination of St Peter's. On other occasions, 
we have seen many of the principal functions and 
ceremonies of the Roman Catholic worship, and 
notwithstanding the prevalence of formality and 
apparent mummery, have been much struck with 
their pomp and grandeur. Upon one occasion, 
when the pope was carried on men's shoulders 
within St Peter's, the spectacle was very splendid. 
The cardinals, * patriarchs, and priests of every 
order, were in their richest attire, and the pope 
himself wore his triple crown, studded with 
the rarest jewels : when advancing to the great 
altar of St Peter, with his splendid train of dig- 
nified clergy, the sight was extremely imposing ; 



* The pardinals are all elderly men,- very gentlemeiilike ia 
their appearance, and sufficiently consequential. The dig* 
nity of a future pope is not out of every countenance ; one 
of them, in the midst of this ceremony, handed his snuff-box 
Co his brother cardinal, and with gre^t stfngjroui eyed thp 
congregation through his glass. 



vfk^ha mm^ed /Qie alter iteeif, the e&et 
still grander, but particularly oja ibhe elevatio 
the host, when, by an opening in a curtain, a 
of light was made to fall on the pope and the cc 
dresses surrounding him. iThe whole of St Pei 
w^s i^ JV(?zzo isbadQ». my^ thiut single ray, wfaioh 
iutpption^Uy introduced to give eflfect and sfl. 
doijr, and certainly was mtonmhifigly beautii 
but the trick intruded a little (m Qur mind^^ j 
perhaps interfered wUh the unqutUfi^ pleas 
wp ahould otherwise have bad in behoJdiog »q 
qomn^on a siight, 

Notwithi^tftnding the prodigious crowda t 
attend tbefie grjand functions in St Peter'a, I 
not remember ever seqing it above half filled, tl 
i3 to say, when the people crowded tog^thc 
neither h^ve J felt any great variation of he 
The therpaometer in the begiuning of January, 
a clear punny day, outgide of St Peter's, was 4 
md in the inside 61 degrees.: on openiog t 
first and second gallery in the dome> the he^t 
j^ir which rushes out is very perceptible, but 
the opening in the highest dome, the air 
cooler than the atmosphere. When few peep 
are within this mighty building, the silence is r 
niarkably impressive } you see human beings, lil 
little spots, nu)^ing to and fro, but never het 
them. The steady flame of a single lamp in th 
chapels adds greatly to the sentiment which th 
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silence inspires. In solitary places, and various 
paits of the cathedral, individuals may be seen 
praying. Even after service, I have observed a 
priest withdraw from the rest and pray by himself. 



LETTER XLTI. 

ROME. 

RaphaeVs Frescoes in the Lodges of the Vatican y and \ 
Villa, — Epitaphs of Salvator Rosa and Claude Lorraii 
Music at the Chiesa del Giesu. — Holi^ Staircase. — 2 
and other Toxons near Rome. — Adieu to Rome, 

You would certainly be disappointed if I sh< 
leave Rome, without sending you some accoun 
the fresco paintings by Raphael, in the lodges of 
Vatican ; and that I might be the more minute 
my description of them, I have reserved it to 
last. But fate, which often interferes with my 
rangements, as well as with others more imp< 
ant, has so determined matters, that we must le 
this interesting city before it can be in my po^ 
to fulfil my intention. This, perhaps, is the 1 
to be regretted, since you can always command I 
beautiful prints engraved from them, which v 
afford you a better idea of their innumeral 
beauties, than any attempt of mine to descri 
them hastily. In these prints, the fine com] 
sition, the expression, and, in a great degree, t 
drawing, is fairly given. Yet, as prints from fres 
pictures are not different from prints after < 
paintings, notwithstanding the decided difieren 
between these two styles, you will not, of courj 
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be able, from tbe engravings, to form a correct 
notion of the energetic expression of RaphaePs 
greatest works. They certainly have not that 
laboured appearance whiqh is perceptible in his oil 
paintings ; there is a freshness of colouring, too, 
and grandeur, (partly arising, no doubt, from their 
great dimensions,) which his easel works never ex- 
hibit ; nor do the best engravings convey a just idea 
of the peculiar and ennobling character given by 
the hand of Raphael, which, like the animation 
that the countenance occasionally catches from the 
soul, is too subtile to be detected, defying any 
language to do it justice. 

His fresco paintings of the Sybils, in the church 
of St Mary of Peace, and his Galatea, in the 
Famesina, are likewise inexpressibly fine. For 
the same reason that prevents me from being mi- 
nute in my description of these great works, I must 
not attempt to give you a detailed account of many 
others of inferior note. I shall lead you, how- 
ever, to his villa where he studied ; in the ca- 
sino of which may be seen several of his small 
pictures in fresco. One of these is engraved by 
Marc Antonio, consisting of a number of naked 
youths shooting at a Terminus. In this casino, like- 
wise, is a painting of Alexander and Roxana, 
a Triumph of Bacchus, and a few Portraits 
OF Women, supposed to have been his favourite 
mistresses. To be in the house where Raphael 
retired to enjoy repose, and where, perhaps, he 
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invented many of his noble compositions 
see his works on the walls of the room in n^ 
studied, impressed us with feelings of p 
reverence. The houses, too, of Chnide L 
N* Poussin, and Salvator Rosa, idl of wl 
have entered, had a similar effiict on our 
but the house and gardens of JLaphael, < 
so many objects to recall its once illustno 
sessor, almost deceived us into the idea i 
was still alive, adorning this s^endid ek 
elevating and improving the human mind. 

The fresco paintings by Guido and Dom 
no, in the church of St Gregory, and a 
fiunous picture by the latter of St Seba 
in the church of St Mary of the Angel 
latter so remarkable for exquisite coloMrin 
taste, together with many other works c 
greatest masters, must be passed over in silei 

[n the church of St Mary of the Angels 

tomb of Salvator Rosa, on which is the foil 

inscription : 

D.O.U. 

Salvatorem Rosem NeapoIitanuRi) 

Pictorum «vi Teinporis 

NvUi secunHuniy 

Poetarum omnium Teroporum, 

Principibus Parem, 

Augustus FiliuSy 

fii€ Moerens composuit.' 

Scxagenario aiiiior obiit, 

Ajiao SaWtis. m. d. c. lxxoii. 

Idibus Martis. 
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The Chiesa della S. S*. Trinita de Monte ccm- 
tain the ashes of Claude Lorraine,, whose epit^h* 
may be seen on a marble slab upon the floor. 

D. O. M; 

Claudio Gillee Lolbaringo, ex loeo de Cbam|>agQa orto« 
Pictore eximio, qui ipsos orientis et occidentk soils radios in 
Campestribus inirifice pingendis efBnxit ; bic, in grbe ubi artem 
Coluit, summam faudem, inter magnates, consecutus est, obii€ 
ix. Ka). Decemb. }6d2, aetutis suae anno 82» 

Jobannes et Josephus Gillee, Patrui carissimi, monuroen- 
tum boc sibi posteri^^que suis poni curarunt. 

I <;ould have wished to give you some account 
of the music which we have heard in many of the 
churches, especially in the Chiesa del Giesu, one 
of the most magnificent in Rome. It is impossir 
ble, however, to convey any idea of such mmic ex»» 
cept by its effects ; and you can conceive, better 
than I can attempt to express, the emotions of 
mingled solemnity and transport, vvhich made the 
tear fall from every eye, while the divine sopranos 
sounded triumphantly, like the voice of angels 
amidst the gtemdest harmony. 

When I consider how much I hstve yet left un- 
told of the treasures and wonders of this interest- 
ing city, and look around me at the same time, 
on all that I hav^ attempted to describe, I feel 
how impossible it would b^, without spending 
many years in it, to comprehend, even in a cursory 
survey, one half of the objects which are well en- 



1 1 HOXT STAIRCASE. 

titled to notice. Without attempting, the 
any further detail, let me inform you in one 1 
that we have visited the prison of St Peter 
we have touched his chains in the churcl: 
Peter in Vincoli ; that we have been o 
ground where St Paul was beheaded ; th 
have touched the table of the last supper ; 
seen the holy staircase brought from Pilate's ] 
at Jerusalem^ sanctified by the feet of J( 



* This curious relic is exhibited in the church of S 
Laterano, and held by the Romans \n great veneratioi 
one time it was covered with silver, but the constable B( 
thought proper to strip it off at the sacking of Rome, 
board is about an inch and a half in thickness, quite 
and much worm-eaten. Near this church there is ar 
through which, with few exceptions, persons are prohibi 
pass under pain of excommunicaiion. VITomen especial! 
expressly forbidden. We entered before we were infc 
of the prohibition, which caused great alarm in our val 
place. He, however, said, for our consolation, that 
were foresteri (strangers) we should escape from the cei 
of the church, 

f The steps (28 in number) are, and have been more 
once, cased with wood. Innumerable enthusiasts and wr 
ed sinners ascend them on their knees, uttering a short pi 
at every step, which affords a certain number of years o 
dulgence. 1 have observed, that several of those per 
went up fast, others slow, according to their age or pow< 
volubility. The young people mounted easily; in get 
they looked round at the spectators below, while they i 
muttering their prayers, which plainly shewed that the h 
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together with innumerable other singular and cu- 
rious things. Roman antiquities of every descrip- 
tion, both profane, as tjiey are called^ and Christian, 
abound in the museum of the Vatican : the most 
remarkable among the former are several letter- 
ed stamps for various purposes, which seemed so 
obvious and important a step towards printing, 
that it is surprising it did not lead to the in- 
vention of that invaluable art : the collection of 
the latter contains a variety of in^iinnents of tor- 
ture, curious funeral glass, adorned pictures of 
saints,, amber caps, and rich caarings in ivory, &c. 
The crypt of the church of the Conception pre- 
sents one of the most extraordinary sights in 
Rome. There we may see the bodies of innumer- 
able monks, in habits of their order, placed in 
niches^ holding candles in their handis, remind- 
ing one of the poem of Tam o* Shanter : " each 
in their cauld hand held a light.^* The walls too 



had nothing to d6 M^ith their "devotions. One huge fellow^ 
with a great-coat dting upbn his brawny shoulders^ prayed 
and mounted wiih ineredible rapidity ; he had the look of a 
Tillain,,and it is reasonable to suppose, that he was anxious ta 
relieve his conscience fronn the load of some 'wicked de^d of. 
which he had been gnilty. The highest step is almost kissed 
away. No heretica are allowed to go up this holy stair, even 
upon their knees ; they ascend one parallel to it, which lead» 
to the chapel of the Saviour •. 
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are coTered with hones, arranged in curious o 
ments. 

We have visited the variiDiis townit wl 
sparkle in the diitanee } delightful retreats f] 
the heat and bad air of the capital during 
summer months. The classical sojoiim c£ Tiv 
with its exquisite scenery ; the . Sabine farn: 
Horace ; the hospitable villa of Maecenas, and 
extensive ruins df die villa of Hadrian, which 1 
{Nreserved to modern times a larger collectian 
' the sculptures of antiquity than any other Ron 
ruins ; Frescati exhibiting splendid edifices a 
fountains, combininjg^ with the Campagna and d 
taut views of Rome, offering inimitiible sabje( 
for the pencil ; Albano with its lovely lake ; t 
melancholy Ostia, too, which only presents its o\ 
gtave, stretching over a great extent of coanti 
and affording to the foxes a secure retreat am(» 
its ancient ruins,-^"^nish ample scope for mec 
tation. 

The characteristic beauties of these well knof\ 
scenes it is unnecessary to detail. I have a 
ready, I fear, intruded too much upon jm 
valuable time, by my feeble attempts to give yo 
some idea of what we have seen since our arriva 
in Rome. To-morrow we shall bid adieu to thi 
great city, which, though described by the poe( 
the painter, and historian, still exhibits to thi 
eye and to the imagination new and exhaust 

4 
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less objects of interest. As I see her now, the 
sun shining on her varied features, through the 
morning mist of silvery grey, how noble does she 
appear ! The yellow Tiber flowing from distant 
azure scenes, derives an air of august solemnity 
from the classical relics, which it reflects through 
its whole course. The russet robe of Campagna, 
too, becomes her: no vivid greeii, nor gaudy co- 
louring, could so well accord with the venerable 
ruins of this long celebrated city. 
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.Pfitnp^iL'^CgllectiQn of Paintings and Antiquities in the 
Museum at Portici*—*Goitres between Naples and Rortlci. 
'^Amusements at Naples. 

January 1, I8I7. 
TV E travelled rapidly through the Pontine mai-sh, 
Terracina, Fondi, Mola de Gaeta, and Capua, 
and reached Naples in safety. Troops are sta- 
tioned at short intervals ; and though one dragoon 
was shot by the robbers a short time since, the 
road may now be regarded as perfectly free from 
danger. A greater variety of exquisite scenery, 
with the finest combination of mountains, woods, 
rocks, noble buildings, and tranquil seaa, is no- 
where, perhaps, to be found in the same extent of 
country. Albano, Velletri, Terracina, Mola de 
Gaeta, and Sessa, may challenge the world for 
beauty ; but we passed through them so hurriedly, 
that I cannot pretend to describe them. You can 
fully sympathize in my regret at being obliged to 
leave such scenes, without having it in my power 
to take the slightest sketch. The approach to 
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NapieB 18 peeuliarly intewcrthig. It conjures up 
so many afisociations, hisijorical and poetical^ and 
pmsents m many objects to engage the ctiiiosity of 
tlie aafiquwy, and i^ase d» painter's eye, as can. 
not £iil to itnpart no ordinary pleasure to minds at 
all piiepared to Tiew such objetits in their proper 
Iig))t» 

MoQitt Vesuviiiis is so well known, that any ini« 
aaibe descriptkn of it w^d be superfluous ; but to 
the trarelier it is fay &r £he most interesting feotune 
XDi this deiightfiil cpuntry. Tfaoi:^ much inferior 
ta Etna, it preaents to one who aees, for tbe firrt 
tixDe> ihB effects of voletnic fire, a spectacle at owsq 
lunrel, pleasing, and terrific. I speak of the ascent 
to tke aominat, fi>r its appearance at a distance is 
less atrikiug than I had imagined. The mountain 
is oot abore 3600 feet in height. After quitting 
the mules which carried us for about two hours 
orer tbe Uack aeoriae of many eruplaoiis, the ascent 
to the top of the oone (gt chinmey of the volcano) 
occupied us about forty minutes. At preseid; there 
is a eonaiderable atream a£ lava continually over- 
flowing, and the crater is discharging incessant 
lowers of adbes and glowing stones. TTie pro- 
jectile force, however, is but trifling : the stones 
are not thrown above :S0O or 300 feet in perpen* 
dicular hei^t. We saw the summit at night, and 
its appearance was truly awful and sublimie* 
. Heivulanenm is completely covered with an in* 
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durated substance, supposed, by the Chevalier de ' 
la Condamiue, to be composed ^< of ashes^ earthy 
gravel, sand, coal, pumice stones, and other sub^ 
stances, launched up from the mouth of the voU 
cano, at a time of its eruption, and fallen down 
all around it. These at first buried all the build- 
ings, and afterwards by degrees got into the in- 
side of them by their own weight, and the drift 
of winds and rain, and lastly, by the fidling in of 
the roofs and floors. This mixture, clung toge« 
ther by the infiltration of water, became condensed 
by time, forming a kind of sandstone, more or 
less hard, but easily penetrable/' Penetrable as it 
is, however, its removal has cost incredible trouble ; 
indeed, the process of excavation has been found 
so difficult and tedious^ that it is for the present 
relinquished. We were led through the corridors 
to the orchestra of a theatre by torch light. 

Pompeii, which was entombed in a soft;er sub* 
stance, is getting daily disencumbered, and a very 
considerable part of this Grecian city is unveiled. 
We entered by the Appian way, through a n&ri 
row street of marble tombs, beautifully executed, 
with the names of the deceased plain and legible* 
We looked into the columbary below that of 
Mariu{» Arius Diomedes, and perceived jars con«» 
taining the ashes of the dead, with a small lamp 
at the side of each. Arrivii^ at the gate, we per^ 
ceived a centry-box, in which the skeleton of a soU 

10 



dier was (bund with a lamp in its hand ; proceeding 
ap the street beyond the gate, w^ went into several 
streets, and entered what is called a Qoffee*house, 
the marks of cups being visible on. the stone ; we 
eame likewise to a tavern, and found the sign (not 
a very decent one) near the entrance. The streets 
are lined with public buildings and priyate houses^ 
most of which have their original panted decora- 
tions fresh and entire. The piavemept pf the 
streets is much worn by carriage wheels, and holes 
are cut through the ^ide stones, for the purpoi^ of 
fastening animals in the mu'ketpldce ; and in cer* 
tain situations are placed stepping stones, which 
give us a rather unfavc^rable idea of the state of 
the streets. We passed two beautiful little temples ; 
went into a surgeon's house, in the operation ropm 
of which chirurgical instruments we;re found ; ea* 
tered an ironmonger's shop, where an anvil and 
hammer were discovered ; a sculptor's and a bak^er's 
ahop, in the latter of which may be seen an oven 
and grinding mills, like old Scotch quei'ns. We ex- 
amined likewise an oilman's shop, and & wine shop 
lately opened, where money was found in the till ; a 
school in which was a smfdl pulpit with steps up to 
it, in the middle of the apartment ; a great thea* 
tre ; a temple of justice ; an amphitheatre, about 
3&0 feet ii^ length ; various temples ; a barrack for 
^Idiers, the columns of which are scribbled with 
their names and jests i wells, cisterns, seats, tricU- 
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ikmrn, beani^tilr Mosaic ; «ltaf8^ iiwcr iptiai i^ fn^' 
iaents of statue?^ Md BM117 other eurion remtiw 
•f antiquity. Amoc^ iiie most munkaUe db^ccte 
was aa anciettt waH, with a pavt of a tstill more ao^ 
eient marble fHese, bulk in it as a oonmioa stone ; 
and a stream whicb bas flowed mnder tbis once aob» 
terraneous city, k«g h^hw ita burial ; pipes of 
Terra Cot ta to eo^vey the water to the different 
streets; stocks for prisoners^ in one of which a 
skeleton was found. All these thingt; k<^iie one 
almost to look for the ha^abitattea, aflid wonder at 
the desolate silence of the place. 

The houses in general are refy lew, and the rooHi 
are small, I should think not aboi« ten feet high* 
Every house is provided with a well and a dstem« 
Every thing seems to be in prcfxntion; the principal 
streets do not appear to exceed 16 feet in wid^ with 
side pavements of about S feet i some of the subcur- 
dinate streets are from t) to 10 feet wide, witli ade 
pavements in proportioci; these are occaiionally 
high, and are reached by steps. The eolunms o£ 
the barracks are about 1& feet in height ; they are 
made of tuffa with stucco : one third of the shaft is 
smoothly plastered, the rest fluted to the oqittaL 
The walls of the houses are often painted red, and 
some of them have borders. and antique orna- 
ments, masks, and imitations of marble, but in ge- 
neral poorly executed, I have observed, on the 
walls of an eating room, various kinds of food and 



'game' toIiEPSfbl^f vepveseirtfdi ; oae mmmn^Sr ifputi 
meii€ wffi^ adopned wittb siribjectsp Fdbtfng: ti» Im^ ; 
md' a mism'S' vrkh ipk^mn o£ a nuortiiil: cbaeatttw; 
CTomsidemg i^t tlie whdi^ has ttoea under gmand 
upwai^s. o( sevenAe^n ceMimes^ it is (Wtunly sni^ 
prifimg t&ai6 they sftould be> asL fresb aa: at dw 
period Bf their burial. Ibe yfkek extent a£ the 
(nAyv not one half oS whieb 10 exca^ated^ vmjp be 
irli^ut four miles* 1% is said that Miirait CTiployed 
BO less- thaii< SOOO men- hi elearing Bompeiiv fluxl 
that Madame MuFat attended the eKcsraAbiai in 
person every week.- The* present fpvevnmmit hai^m 
B0t retained* abe*^ 10@« 

Aftev yinting thi» extmordinary placs^^ Tfhiefas 
eertlainly iisH the most; interestiiig o£ ali the wmrdism 
ef Naples, we examined the museums o£ anldqm^ 
ties at Pbrticuv The coUeetions- e£ anc&nt paint« 
Mg« are. curiou^and instmctingi some-ef t&em cm. 
taining exquisite pieces* of art ; one room^ i& filled 
wilh representations of fruit and fliswers^ well 
painted and freely handled* j son^e- grnpes iapaiv 
tieular are remarkable for executioiir quite' tramsi^ 
parent, with the touches of lig^t om thewL judi^ 
cinusly placed to- give effect and dosmmA Ai 
second room contains various ornaments nauiteii 
to. m.^1, ™«.n.r, ^d -M. oo-idjb k. 
genuity in- the design. A third' is- coixeised with 
v^ous^ animals wd Urdfir. Anothev apartmirat is 
filled with liradteapesi^ but these we dh eaHtr<«ne> 
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ly bad, haying no perspective, nor any truth of 
colouring ; indeed, it would seem that the ancient 
painters had never given their mind to that de* 
lightiul branch of the art. One landscape, how* 
ever, vnth all its faults, interested me greatly, and 
that was a view of ancient Puteoli, (now Puzzuolo,) 
about six miles from Naples, suppoi^ to have been 
painted before St Paul landed there. The picture 
is, of course, very different from the present state 
of the city, but still a likeness may be traced, if 
we keep in view the site of the various temples 
and other objects, the foundations of which are 
still visible. Among the innumerable pictures which 
are crowded in several rooms, I shall mention the 
following, which, on slight examination, appeared to 
be among the best : Sophonisba drinking the 
JUICE OF HemIock, admii'able in expression : An 
Infant Hercules strangling Serpents: Jove: 
Leda and the Swan : The Graces : A Venus : 
Education of Bacchus : A Medusa's Head : 
•^these are all slight, but it is that slightness which 
conveys character and refinement of taste : A 
Theseus as large a3 life, in a fine attitude and 
good expression : Two allegorical figures, repre- 
senting the river Nile and Egypt : The Edu- 
cation OF Achilles : A Beautiful Female 
suckling an Aged Man» (corresponding to the 
Roman Charity,) most delicately expressed : An 
Academy of JMlusic, the figures small, exquisitely 
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painted i harps and flageolets are the oilly instru* 
ments. Among the curious pictures is tb§ in* 
terior of a school, in which th^ master is repre- 
sented flogging a boy, who is upon another boy's 
back ; so that the practice of horsing is sanctioned 
by very ancient ^uthprity. Our attention was like* 
vise attracted by a shqemaker's and a cook shop ; 
thes^ last are but indifferently designed and paint* 
ed ; a Wilkie or an Allan would sjmil^ at such 
productions* All these are in fresco, on stucpo 
grounds, and with a considerable polish qn the sur- 
&ce» It does not seem that any glazing colours 
have been used, the effect being produced entirely 
by body colour. The ancients, however, as Pliny 
ipforms us, had a dark yet transparent mixture, 
which they laid over their highly finished works, 
to give the delusion required. From the freshness 
and clearness of the colouring, they seem to have 
the advantage of painting in oil, so far, at least, as 
durability is of advantage. 
. The museum at Portici likewise contains many 
statues and busts of considerable merit ; besides a 
great variety of culinary articles, and specimens of 
calcined barley, beans, pi^te for bread, part of a 
roll, mustard-seed, straw, rye, pine tops, figs, cloth 
like tinder, fish, nets with cork attached to them, 
spunge, soap, rings, ear-rings, combs, thimbles, 
looking-glasses of polished metal, and a variety of 
emblems of luxury and taste, admirably executed. 



We examined tbera sB with the keeiMBt interests 
though the imipresfflOB would hanre been more ga^ 
tifying, had they been left ior the aoekirt towna^ 'm 
whieh they were discovered. 

Retuming to Naples from Pertici, we sow thceti 
inetanees of women with goitres, m eireumsUncv 
which greatly supprised us^ Eioria graaai is iiefr 
nneooDiiion, boC it is not eultivaled in t^ firidi^ 

To the west ef Na^es is the torab^ of Vir^l ;; 
the Isle of Nisida, where Binitns' took hifr last 
farewell of Portia ; Puteoii^ where^ as montioiied 
m the Acts of the Apotles^ St Pbul liandad frofl» 
Regiimr, in his way ta Rra^e, and where he Ibundl 
Christians even at that early age ; the SyWIs^Cave^ 
Lake Avemus, Cuma» the exquisite Bay o( Bei^y 
with the islands Isehia and Capri ; and tl^ Elysiaar 
fields, still appropriated tO' the maneioiis of the 
dead. The ancient villte of the* litixuvious Remaaa^ 
lie scattered along this delightful shorey wath^ tiie 
remains of amphitheatres, templ'es, and baths. SoU 
faterra, a scarcely extiiiguishedvolcaiMiy still smokes, 
and the phenomenoa of Monte Noo^ th«ow» vp» 
in a single night about 80 yeorfr agO| and now co« 
vered entirely with vines^ remaitis to> attest tbei 
wondera of volcamc power. 

A passion for play seems to> be the prevailing 
^ce of the Neapolitans, and masquera«iig "t" is the 

. * The masquerading' in the pnndpsl Btnet m. not unlikio 
that in the Corso at Rome, with the exception of throwing 
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&8hion of tbe day. At the Acadeinia» where all 
strangers of respectability are admitted free, there 
is a dancing assembly twice a-week, with rottge 
et noire and cards. The opera warbles and glitters 
in the theatre of San Carlo, one of the most splen- 
did in Europe, * after which, during the Carnival, 
the house is filled with masks, dancing, and play. 
The lorely bay, as smooth and clear as a High* 
land lake, reflects a vast variety of gay and pleas- 
ing objects. Paestum lies onward to the south 
about 60 miles, in a plain partly surrounded 
with noUe moimtains, and » one of the finest 
ccnbiiHitioQs of piUtred ruins that antiquity has left 
118 ; it is an excursion of three d^rs to visit it and 
return. In ny next letter I shall give you some 
^eeount of our journey thither, and of those veiy 
magnificent remains. 



pozzolana earth* I most, . however, mentioit one disgust- 
ing practice which characterizes the NeapoKtan masquerades, 
and that is, the people constantly protruding their toiif^uei 
tbvough their masks. Some of the Carnival dances, wkh Ike 
Castanet and tabour, are expressive of considerable elegance, 
and superior to any similar amusement we have seen in Rome. 
* Each person has a seat with arms to rest upon^ and a 
ticket is given at the entrance of the pit, with the number of 
tiie seat which he is to occupy. 



LETTER XLIV, 



NAPLES. 



Journey to Pastum^ — Character qfthe Tempks,'^Jtetum to 
Naples, — Statues in tfie Studii. — Antifuities^^^Pictures^^^ 
Papyri or Herculaneum MSS^'—DepartureJrom Naples^ 

Naples, 8tk February. 
In our journey to Psestum we passed through Terr 
ra del Annunciata, Cava, Salerno, and Ebboli, and 
found the scenery fully equal to any we have seen 
in Italy ; partaking of every character from the 
t)eautiful to the grand and picturesque. No country^ 
indeed, exhibits greater charms for the painter. 
3alvator Rosa obtained some of his choicest sub- 
jects among the wild, yet noble mountain-views 
of Cava. For my own part, the tempting compo- 
sitions, beautified with the azure air and smiling 
sun of Italy, almost overpowered me : my eye was 
never idle, but, unfortunately, the hasty mode in 
which we were obliged to travel, would not permit 
l^p individual scenes \o make a lasting impression 
on the mind. Like delightful visions, they just ap^ 
peared and fled, yet doubtless enriching the imagina* 
tion by their endless variety. In general, the coun- 
try between Naples ?ind Ebboli is well cultivated 
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with various grain, but chiefly Indian com. No divi« 
sion of property appears. The whole country seems 
to belong in common to all. The peach, apricot^ 
wd almond, were in blossom, and the golden oran- 
ges and citrons sparkled on the trees ; every bird 
was singing, and, as I thought, new tunes, their 
little pipes being quite unknown to me. 

The peasantry were often in the strangest dress, 
and reminded us of the prints in Robinson Crusoe ; 
their eoats and breeches being made of goat's skin 
with long shaggy hair ; to this strange attire was 
added a brown conical hat, and sandals in place of 
shoes. In one instance we observed a horse, a 
mule, anid an ox, in the same cart. Beans were in 
blossom, (<5th of February,) and in many places 
were cut as a green crop. 

Ebboli, which stands on the adclivity of a hill^ 
commands the bay of Paestum, and is itself a noble 
feature in the scenery. Wealth, comfort, and clean** 
liness, however, are not to be found within its walls; 
the jaundiced countenance, and the unsettled eye 
of misery, only command our sympathy* Thir« 
teen robbers had just been taken, and were upon 
their way to Naples. At Ebboli we learned that 
the road to Psestum was infested with banditti; 
after coming so far, however, we were not to be 
intimidated. We advanced, and, I must confess,, 
were suddenly appalled at finding on the road, in 
a lonely wood, a recently murdered corpse. Con* 
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siikiii^ with ounelTes for a moment, and eKdsnk- 
iDg the strength of our party, we resolved to pro* 
ceed upon onr journey, and entered an eKten- 
sire uncultivated plain, overgroim \v3th myrde, 
lioletB^ «nd aromatic plants, wasting ** their fn« 
grance m the desert air«'' Some houses were 
scattered in the wilderness, hot ail of them were 
tenintless : this descriptiim of country coDtinued 
the whole oi^tke way to Fasstum. 

When liie lonely temples first appeared in their 
field of desolaticm, they did not strike us as noble ob- 
jects ; but when we approached nearer, and advanced 
dose up to them, they soon realized our most san« 
guine expectations. The simple dignity o£the Do« 
ric order was irresistibly striking, and we could not 
but confess, that, though these structures are small^ 
in djmenfiions, they inspired us with higher ideas of 
grandeur than any building we Itad yet seen. The 
pidaces in florence, even St Peter'a itself, or die 
qolifleum^ notwithstanding their enormous size, 
did not ccmvey such a pure ocmception of strength 
and dignity* Tlie sentiment which they excited 
we felt IS new to us, owing, I should think, to the 
daring severity of style, or the just propordoa of 
every part towards the expresion of eternal dura-* 
tion. They are three in number; the temple 
of Neptune, the temple of Ceres, and a Basilica 
for the administration of justice. The temple of 
Neptune, which is by mudi the finest ai^d most 



eitlire» ins six ^ottmiiiB in each front, and fourteen 
401 each aide. These west oa a basement tif three 
steps, Bucrounding the temple; the pedim^it is 
massiire smA high. 

The temple ^ Genes, mdbdch a^^eaned samewiiat 
jsnaller, had likewise mi cohzmns in iront, hut 
miiy ithiit«i tin each «dde. The Basilica hus 
nme jiUaw in fiont, and eighteen on the flank, 
-which, £he tboae of the odier temples, are placed 
•n fite^ TSjud shafts of the oohiznns of this last 
^dsfice are greater in the swell, aad more bulky in 
.ipppeanoioe. 

Ferinisi's engravings gire the best representa- 
itiosui cf tkese ancient structures, aad I think will 
proTC that the expiefisi6ai>of strength and grandeur 
does not depend upoai enormous magnitude, if the 
coB^Mncnt parts of buildings (ewa should they be 
small) are maseive aad distinctly seen. Within tb^ 
malts, which joe ihcee miles in cmnxit, are likewise 
the remains of ui ampfaitheatie and a theatre, and 
diese, with the temples, are all that time has left to 
lemind usof the ancient Grecian city of Posidonia, 
wheee, (if we may judge from the architecture I have 
fust described, a generid and noble taste mast 
have pre^led. Who, after examioing such ex^ 
amples of purity, 'will not agree with a well known 
writer, in hoping that this '^ precious legacy, be- 
queathed by the first born, and most £Eu«mred sons 
of taste, may finally triumph oyer the degraded sub^ 
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stitution, compiled by the modern architects, and 
that we may soon see it appropriated in all pub^ 
lie works of a severe and dignified character?" 

On our return to Ebboii for the night, we per* 
ceivedthe murdered corpse stiU lying on the road, 
and discovered that he was supposed to be killed 
in a quarrel by his companion. Passing through 

• 

Portici, we observed written over the door of a 
churchy *^ Here is no asylum/' (meaning for people 
guilty of atrocious deeds x) and most sincerely it 
were to be wished, that the same words were writ- 
ten over the entrance of every place of worship in 
the Catholic dominions. 

Naples at present is not a school or cradle of 
art, which is consequently lower and more d^^rad- 
ed here, than in any other considerable city in Italy. 
There are, however, several private collections of 
paintings: at. the Capo de Monte, likewise^ and in 
the churches, may be seen some of the works of the 
best mastes. In the Studii there is a small col- 
lection of pictures, and some admirable statues of 
jare antiquity. The famous Hercules appears 
pre-eminent, and is well entitled to the society of 
the lovely Flora, who accompanied him to Naples 
from the Farnese Palace in Rome. Juno, magni- 
ficent and grand, is a companion fit for Jove akd 
Jupiter Ammon. The statues of Bacchus are 
likewise excellent, as also several Gladiators and 
statues of the Balbo family. The noble statue of 
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AmsTioEs THE Just exhibits a si^nority oVer 
the Declaiming CiCEao. The Venus has charmis 
too great for Apollo. He is better suited for the 
Muses, some of whom are replete with character 
and beauty. The exquisite statue of Agrippin A^ 
sitting in a pleasing natural attitude, is without a 
rival ; she is so lady- like ; the finger of ag& has 
gently pressed upon her, and gives an additional 
interest to her ei^aging countenance. 

The collection is very great, and is particularly 
rich in busts. Those in transparent alabaster have 
a bad e£Pect, nor can I admire the mixture of red 
porphyry and white marble in a figure of an Apol- 
lo, nor slaves with black heads and hands, and 
drapery of the colour and appearance of Castile 
soap. It is indeed surprising that the ancient sculp- 
tors, whose taste was in general so correct, should, 
in many instances, have adopted so imseemly a 
style. 

The collection of Greek Vases in the Studii is 
considerable, and many of them are of exquisite 
forms. Those discovered at Pompeii are all of a 
common description, and much inferior to the vases 
found in Sicily and Calabria. These precious 
remains are often imitated by modern potters, 
and the unskilful are occasionally imposed upon 
by the imitation. The ancient Vases are infinite- 
ly lighter in weight than those of recent manu'f 
facture. They likewise resist the action of acids, 

VOL. n. I 
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which is not tiie case with the former ;. and by t 
ctiflferenee imposition ii^ often detected. The n> 
Df Bron«8 contains ™«y nngulitr antique.; 
#ere partieuldrly struck with a stop-cock of a ba 
stiil cofiit^nitig water, which it had received ne 
}y SOOO years ago. 

Th« piotttves iir the stodii are but indilSerfi 
A Madonma ifl fresco by Comqgio; a iSruDT i 
A Holy Family j a Portkait ot a Po»e, and 
Single Hikad, by Sebastian del Piombo; a G 
to^ by Raphael^ called the Repose ojp Mossa^ 
a grand style, also a large Cartoon . said to be 
Michael Angdo; a fresco sketch of iigures by P 
lidoro ^ a pictQTe by Factnigiano^ and the Sackij 
&t RoMl)^ by Julio Romano, are among the bea 
those by Sebastian del Piombo are painted ( 
Uacki^fa gny grounds, and have a dark and dism 
disbracter. 

The unfolding of the Papyri discovered at He 
culaueumi is extremely curious and interestin< 
fVom the frailty of the materia], the process is e^ 
tremely slow : perhaps not more than half an inc 
is unfolded at a time, and is fixed upon gold-*beai 
er's 1^. In appearance, the Papyri nogbt fa 
mistaken for parts of calcined branches of troei 
the eircular folds seeming like the growth of tb 
wood« In looking at these black and induMte< 
masses, it requires an effort to believe them to h 
fuU ef hnmim knowledge* The number of thi 

12 
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iMs » texf groat; only two volumes of tfaem^ 
hovvever^ ham as yet beea publiahed ; the last loonr 
tmm fragments of a wqi^ of Epicurus, and a Latin 
poem in bexanieters, Tery much mutiiated> appar^ 
ently ^script! ve of the eoatest for eiapii^ between 
Anthmy and Octavius. In -die next iMflnme wiU 
be pubUsshed a treatkie of tbe phtlosepher Chryeip* 
pus concerning Provid^ice. I belieine tliere i^as 
found rolled up in bis works a bust inscribed £}»• 
curuSy which may, perhaps, form a standard for 
identifying the different heads of that philosopher. 
We are now about to set out for the Continent 
of Greece ; - but the weather is so unfavouxidble for 
% sea voyage of any extent, and there are ao many 
objecticNas to trusting ourselves in the month of 
February to the Adriatic, beyond what is d)so- 
lutely necessary to our plans, that we have deter* 
mined to travel from this city to Otranto, if, upon 
inquiry here, we should not find it to be impraeld* 
cable. The little information we could collect, ve* 
specting this route, while at Rome, was far fvom 
satisfactory. We beard of many difficulties in per* 
forming the journey, and here they were swelled 
into perils, such as our Neapolitan friends urged 
it mere rashness to encounter. We have, however, 
been long enough in Italy to know how much the 
Italians magnify the dangers of travelling in their 
country, having had more than one opportunity of 
ascertaining how little reliance is to be placed on 
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the accounts of murders and robberi^, which onr 
informers solemnly asserted to have occurred at no 
great distance. On applying for information con- 
cerning the places through which we are to pass in 
our journey, at the bureaus of the public offices here, 
we have been disappointed. A very extraordinary 
degree of ignorance appears to prevail with regard 
to the interior, although Lecce, which lies upon our 
route, is the second city in the continental dominions 
of the King of Naples, with a population of SO^OOO 
souls, and a considerable trade. There is a diligence, 
indeed, as far as Bari, and there, as well as at 
Otranto, are English vice-consuls, not indeed Eng- 
lishmen, but Italians^ as little acquainted with the 
language as with the feelings of the British. To 
these we have letters of introduction from Sir 
Henry Lushington, our consul-general at Naples, 
and notwithstanding the many difficulties, doubts, 
and dangers, we have fixed our departure for an 
early period, and if we are successful, shall sail 
from Otranto to the Ionian Islands, and, after exa* 
mining them, proceed to the Continent of Greece. 



LETTER XL V- 

CORFU* 

Journey to Otranto.* 

We left Naples on the night of 15th.l<$tfa of Fe^ 
bniary, having sent our baggage in a ship of war 
returning from Naples to Corfu, so that we retain- 
ed little to excite the cupidity of the banditti we 
were assured we should meet with before we reach*- 
ed Otranto. We have seen a country seldom visit* 
ed by Englishmen. Hie first day's journey lay 
through defiles of the Apennines, full of the 



* Our journey to Otranto lay through the following towns : 
— From Naples to Marigliano, Cardinalle, Avellino, Den« 
tecane, Grottaminarda, Ariano, (first day'd journey.) From 
Ariano to Savignano, Ponte di BoTino, Ordona, Cinignola, 
S* CassanOy Burletta, Biscaglie, Giovena^zo, Bari, (second 
day's journey.) From Bari to Mola, Monopoli, (third day's 
journey.) From lilonopoli to Fasano, Ostuni, S. Vito, (fourth 
da)''8 journey.) From St Vito to Mesagne, to Celina, Lecci^ 
(fifth day^s journey.) From Lecd to Martano, Otrantpj 
(sixth day's jourqey.) In all not above 255 miles. 
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grandest scenes, romantic villages, and casteU 
lated mountain tops. The hills were covered with 
brushwood, and the vallies with vines; yet the 
people are wretched, and though not, perhaps, 
naturally vicious, are driven to the highway by ex- 
treme want. Our heavy lumbering diligence was 
always escorted by a eouple of gens d'armes. 

After the pass of Cardinalle, we enter on a more 
open country, exhibiting more of com cultivation. 
Several large populous villages are €;een glittering on 
the summits of the distant heights, but none is more 
singularly i^toifted than Ariatio, (where we passed 
the first night,.) pinnaded on a mountain top, itt 
sMfefl €ut imxr deeprairines^ with various chains of 
mountains^ 1*^^ tibo^ve ridge, and exteosfve plains 
between, stretdking into tiie distaBce aar far as die 
eye cae reaeh. Th» Ueok and wild jppeamnoe 
of this OMMintain^tMek, forcibly recalled the fea- 
tttSDes of Highland scenery. The soil is vokanic, and 
volcanic appearances extended through the great- 
est part of our day's journey. The hill on which 
the town Ariano is built is wholly composed of 
tuQk. We perceived that the dwellings of the poor 
were dug in it, and these were fiot uncomfoitable in 
appearsuice ; they were simikr to the excavations cf 
the same material in the ileighbourhood of Naples. 
This country has, at different periods, been greatly 
desolated by earthquakes. 

We left Ariano early m the morning, md arrived 



at the l^n^ge ^ Boivino, near whkh die Apenniiies 
tenmnate, md thaeoufitry incomes 4;imie and open. 
The bndge of Bovino, and its neighbourhood, we 
had been warned at Naples to dread as io&inous 
from 4^e depredations of fipnditti : there was ano- 
ther reason £or appFohenston^'^t was Xk^ terminal 
tion of the good rpad. A htmer king of Naples 
had oaused a royal road t(> be constructed from 
Naples to Bovino, for the sake of the fine sports 
ing whieh the forest of Bovino afforded. At the 
bridge w^ were informed that the troops stationed 
there had been employed, all the preceding ni^t, 
in the chace of the banditti of the neighbourhood, 
and were too fatigued to supply a guard:£or the di- 
ligence. We disconreredi howev^er, tluit the ob- 
ject was to induce us to give money to the officer 
fi>r a guard, and we thereibre deterniii[i^ to 
proceed without one. Firom the bridge we drove 
under a large vaulted aqshway into the body of 
the house ; from l^k iOpened four large apart- 
ments, fike bams, suppoited hy eoa»e pillars, 'witiu 
«ut any other entrance than that by the ardbed 
gateway. The two farthest of these bams weie 
oecupied by nudes and carts ; the ihird had a trap- 
door in the middle ; the -foprth was a dsurk andidis- 
nial place, without any light, liut that afforded by a 
feeble fire, winch giimmered on a saised hearth in 
the centre. The whole was like a den. of thieveit. 
Vaidous figures ^ood arowd ; i^nd as .our eyes be- 
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came aecus|;omed to the WB^ckj atmospb«re,. we 
discoyered other groups ssod strange faces in the 
remoter corners of the chamber. .The dfty was 
pold, and some soldiers came in to warm them* 
selves. One of them appeared feeble and ^ma^at-» 
ed, and i^parently in the last stage of decline ; 
he came forward with more respect than the rest ; 
:we noticed him, and placed him near the fire, and 
gave him a little money and food. While we were 
observing his wan countenance and feeble limbs, we 
pyerheard a bystander inquire, if the English were 
iChristians ? " Yes !'* continued he, " they must 
be so, from their humanity to that poor man : vve 
Neapolitans are worse than Turks." 

Our late guard quitting us at the bridge, we pass* 
ed through this country, so dreaded by the Neapo- 
litans, without attack or eyen alarm, and soon gained 
the plains of Puglia, the ancient Apulia. We travel- 
led long without meeting with any interesting ob- 
jects. In general the country towards Burletta is 
flat, or rises gently into extensive downs. The agri- 
culture }s different from that in the rest of Italy. 
Laige and neatly built fann establishments occur ; 
fields, of wheat, of perhaps SOO acres together, 
and wide tracks of pasture land. The towns 
are open, airy, and well built; very diflferent 
from the miserable post-house of Bovino. We pass- 
ed the field of the battle of Conrad, and the Ofan- 
to, the ancient Aufidus, before arriving at Badet- 
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ta, a considerable town on the Adriatic Gulf. From 
this town there is an export of com, which suffi- 
ciently accounted for the improved state of the 
country between Barletta and Bovino. 

The counlry in the neighbourhood of Barletta, 
and all the way to Bari, assumes a new character* 
The substratum of the soil is limestone, which is co- 
rered with a finely pulverized red, to the depth of 
about a foot. Grapes, olives, wheat, lupins, and fruit 
trees, especially figs, are cultivated with great care. 
The fields are inclosed with dry stone walls ; and 
the houses, which are numerous, though in general 
very small, and universally fiat roofed, have a 
very lively appearance from their extreme white- 
ness, in the midst of the fresh green of the fields 
and orchards. 

Bari has an imposing appearance from a dis- 
tance; it is populous, though not in proportion 
to the size of the town : the principal exports are 
oil, and some raw cotton. Like the other towns 
of tliis part of the country, it stood a siege in 
the middle age ; it had even at one period a Sa- 
racen garrison, which was commanded by an Ara- 
bian Emir, but surrendered to a grandson of Char- 
lemagne. We found lying in the port a vessel 
for Corfu with Capo d'Istria, brother to the Rus- 
sian minister, on board. We might have had a 
passage with him, but the necessity of submitting 
to a quarantine of fourteen days deterred ^lifrdm 
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tokmg adYanta^ of his oflfer. The Italian, who 
bore the title of Vice Consul, lived in a hovel 
by the sea side. He, and the host of the little 
inn where we took up our abode, endeavoured to 
alarm us with their assucanees of the number of 
banditti close to the town, and the accounts of 
their depredations upon travellers : we were, how- 
ever, inflexible in our determination to set out, and 
proceeded, accordin^y, the next morning, in a mi- 
serable kind of coveced ^carriage. 

The road, if road it may be called, was such as no 
man in Britain would think practicidble almost for a 
horse. Thirty miles a-day was all that we could ac- 
complish ; and for the greater part, we found it more 
eonvenient to travel on foot. The road to Mon(^oli 
lies chiefly along the sea shore : the hills run pa- 
rallel, about six or eight miles inland, and almost 
the whole country is covered with olive, joS the 
growth probably of 5G0 years : <3iey are all pollards, 
and have stems like old willows, but as large and 
MS grotesque as the oaks of Sherwood FcH^est: 
■aome of these look more like blocks of grey granite 
than trees ; so entirely have they lost the appear- 
ance of vegetable life, except where the young 
branches spring. This £i)reat of olives continues, 
with few interruptions, for nearly 100 miles. The 
iiills are clothed with vineyards and corn growing 
^nnder them. 

In this route we carried our provisioDs along 



us, dinii^ under an oUve tree» or avwmg ^mUi 
aromatic flowenu On airiyiag at MomfXili, we 
immedtately went to marlaet, and bought our paro» 
visions ; such as kid, ^andiflmfer, fish, figs^ and 
wine. The latter is excellent all along this coast* 
The best is red, and not unlike our Port, ottd 
costs about 3d« a flaggon. 

The little town of Monopoli possesses mudi 
^Ltemal magnificeiice. Dofmes, ^ines, snd mi- 
narets^ rise above ks bastions and flanking walls ; 
biA every thing is in miniature. The streets are 
narrow and extremely clean, crowded, however, 
with wretched beings, idd and youi^, in whose 
^e attd sickly countenances aU the diseases in- 
cidental to want are too legibly written. They 
iSocked about us in crowds, as, indeed, the imiu- 
merdble living s&eletens did in erery town ; and 
a small sum, divided among them, gare a tempo- 
rary gladness to many a heart. They bought and 
devoured greedily a lai^ species of white bean, 
wliich is kept ready boiled in the streets as food 
for the poor. We have seen them pickii^ bits of 
^cayed lettuce and offiil Ktom die dunghills, and 
devouring it with avidity ! 

Leaving M<mopoli, alaag a road in many places 
hedged with luxuriant opiintia, (the Indian iig,) we 
tTEivei on for a time throngh olive groves, and 
then alo^ the coast, which rises here into sandy 
hiHocks, ccrvered with bent*grBSs. Our notice 
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was here directed to a neat farm-house, from which 
the Algerines, about a year ago, carried off by 
surprise three of the inhabitants. The character 
of the coast is lonely rather than wild, and the 
ruins of the ancient Greek city of Egnatia, its 
broken citadel, the circuit of its walls, only indicat- 
ed by heaps of stones, and one low arch, are quite 
in harmony with the scene. We learn from a 
modern inscription, that it was once famed for its 
fisheries, olives, orchards, and commerce. It can- 
not now boast of a single living thing, but the 
lizard, the serpent, and the hooded-crow I 

We dined in a beautiful olive grove, within view 
of Ostuni, which stands on an elevated ground, en- 
riched with the foliage of the olive : the monotony 
of these groves is sometimes relieved by the locust 
tree, and the date-palm. From the locust is pro- 
duced the caruba, similar to a large bean pod, flat, 
brown, and sweet, having much of the flavour qf 
the tamarind. In times of scarcity it is used by 
the poor in Rome, Naples, and the south. Our 
day^s journey was to San Vito, but our veturinp 
avoided the Ostuni road, as it was said to be in- 
fested by brigands. 

You will smile at our having actually beat up 
the quarters of St Vitus ; but we had no reason 
to smile : for a long time we were doubtful 
wheth^ the town would afford us beds for the 
night, and some of us fared hardly enough. Th^ 
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inn, as it was called, was without provisions ; and 
had it not been for the contents of our basket, 
we should have had nothing to eat in the town of 
the " dancing saint/' One of our party solicited 
and obtained a bed at a convent, but when he pro- 
ceeded to occupy it, he found the filth so disgust- 
ing as to induce him to resign it. There are 
several convents and paltry churches in this town, 
all dedicated to St Vitus. 

By the break of mom we left San Vito ; the 
sun rose in splendour above the snowy moun^ 
taius of Albania, and we hailed in distant pro* 
spect the classic land of Greece. The mountains 
of Chimsera, and the famed Acroceraunus, were 
mingled with the clouds ; but as we af^roached 
Otranto, they gradually assumed the . form, the 
grandeur, and livery of the Alps. We now 
cross over extensive downs, covered with flocks 
of goats and sheep. • The latter are of various 
shades and colours, black, brown, and grey ;. and 
the cloth of the country is made of the undyed 
wool. Leaving the town of Masagne, and its 
hedges of American aloe, and a pretty village a 
little farther to the south, we enter into an exten- 
sive plain, stretching to the horizon on every side, 
and entirely in a state of nature. Nothing meets 



* The sheep in appearance are so tike goats, that I sus* 
pected there must be a crossing of the different species. 
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ihe eye but tntenrnnnble thickets of wild aromattc 
plants. Here flourish lentiscus, privet^ myrtle, 
muehia, and the dwarf labiirauin ; around the 
taller arbutns grow wihl lavendert sage, rosemary, 
the squill» and the ^rden thyme. The euphorbia 
was unfotding its luxuriant yellow flower. A 
variety of rich heaths emulated in me their more 
aspiring neighbours ; anemonies and other flower 
bespangled the green sward below. We observed 
many ilower stalks of the aloe, not less than t&irty 
feet in length ; when in full blow, it is eertainly 
the most superii) of flowers. * Through tbem we 
worked our way for sewral hours, sometimes on one 
track and somethnes on another, for tl»9re is no re^ 
gular road till we again ec^tered among aneaent 
olives, and arrived at Cellino, a beautiful village^ 
in a stiil more beautiful eountry. God has done 
everything, but man nothing. Three hours 
after leaving Cellino, we reached tlie commercial 
town of Lecce, which, I have already observ* 
ed, is the second city of the kingdom of Naples. 
In the streets, which are narrow, may be found 
every Greek and Roman order, and every Go«- 
thic corruption. The sculptor's art is facili* 



* The birds most common are the crow, kite, ringtail 
hawk, cuckoo, goldfinch, chaffinch, magpie, blackbird, thrush, 
red -breast, plover, lapwing, a few snipe and wild pigeons, 
blue and small. 
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tated by the softnesB of the stone. Many of the 
ornaments are turned in a turning lath for a mere 
trifle ; consequently the poorest people continue tm 
have ornamented houses. Immediately after bcmg 
taken from the quarry, the stone nfiiy be cut with 
a knife ; it is said, however, to beccmie so hard in a 
few days, as almost to resist the chisel ; and 
where plainness has been intended, the weather has 
worn it into yermicular forms like madrepore. 
The rustic appearance of the lower stones of some 
of the public buildings in England, may have beet 
imitated from this fancy work of nature. The 
churches and principal houses are sculptured in 
the richest style, with birds, flowers, animals, and 
angels*. The balconies are supported by brackets^ 
finely and fancifully ornamented. Every pervert 
sion of taste and torturing of simplicity may be 
seen in the streets of Lecce, ^ but with all its cor« 
Tuptions, an architect would find nmeh to admire 
and perhaps to imitate. 

This city once carried on an immense trade in 
oil and wine, and was the great store^house of 
Eastern Calabria. It still has all the bustle and 
activity ^ of commerce. It is much to be regretted^ 



* The equestriao statues we saw are not larger than life ; 
thej consequently have a very diminutive lind insignificant 
ap(}e4rance at a short distance. Such statues, to have a com- 
miliidiiig effect, ishottld always be colossa]* 
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however, for the sake of the population, that the 
olive and the vine should usurp the soil, to the ex- 
clusion of grain* The cultivation of these leaves 
much idle time on the hands of the peasant, which 
corn-agriculture would profitably employ. This 
idleness does infinite mischief to morals, and when 
an unfavourable season occurs, encourages crime, by 
adding the impulse of necessity to the want of 
principle* This, I am persuaded, is a principal 
cause of those frequent robberies which are said to 
take place ; though certainly they are much exag- 
gerated by the timidity of the Iti^ians. If the people 
were more courageous, these depredations would 
be more frequent, for the olive harvest has failed 
in three successive years, and the necessities of the 
lower classes are extreme. 

From Lecce to Otranto the distance is 28 miles. 
The fields are divided with stone walls ; the stone 
appears to be an aggregation of stalactites. The 
agriculture is not good, but the barley was in the 
ear. The Greek vfllage of Kaliinara struck us. 
as greatly resembling the ancient city of Pompeii. 
We stopped for refreshment at the village of Cer- 
pignano, and for Is. 4d. had as much bread, 
cheese, and excellent red wine, as seven people re- 
quired ; here we observed that weights were made 
of rude stone. 

The country towards Otranto becomes desolate 
and bare, extensive downs covered with thyme, wit^ 
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occasionally the clwarf holly, the Rosa marina, and 
lavender, stretch around like wild moorlands. The 
Lake Alemenie, on the left, varies a little the mo- 
notony of this district, but nothing is seen of 
Otranto till we drop upon it unexpectedly. 

It is a poor looking town, situate on an elevated 
projecting point, between two small bays, and is wal- 
led and mounted with cannon. Finding, on our ar- 
rival, that there was no inn, we sent for the British 
vice-consul, who lodged us in the house of an Italian 
marquis. We laid down our beds, which we bor- 
rowed, in a large damp and comfortless apartment, 
without furniture of any sort, and in another 
squatted ourselves around a pan of charcoal. Dur- 
ing the nights we were disturbed, and most of us 
kept sleepless, by the swarms of musquitos imd fleas» 
the room having probably not been visited by a 
broom, during the time of the present generation 
of the noble proprietors of the palace. 

The celebrated castle of Otranto is an imposing 
object of considerable size. It owes all its reputa- 
tion in England to the interesting romance of that 
name. I have made drawings of it from every point 
of view, not omitting the court yard, where the 
gigantic helmet appeared. The gateway is parti- 
cularly splendid, and has a dignified and chivalric 
air, as indeed has the whole building. Some palm 
trees, which are opposed to the aged and crumbling 
walls, had a fine effect, and heightened the senti- 

VOL. II. K 
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1B0ut, inspired by the r^aUde m^ tbe buildii^ k^ 

OtrantOi thougb a im$eraible plaice ta live in» 
(h^ing been lately seourged by faminei) aflPords 
some ei^cell^t sul^ects for the pencil, such as a 
GertiB would have painted Qpon the spot> or Bk)re 
lyould delipeate with acmpulofis aec^uracy. The 
prii^pal church/ with it3 round Gothie window, 
Itnfd some houses near it, with their bracketo, biJusr 
trades, and rich frie^es^ are most att#a^tiye objects* 
We entQl-ed the church dmring the time of Sei^ioe, 
and saw the corpse of a man lying with his cem. 
naon clothes on. In the crypt bdow, which is 
very ancient, are two curious marble columns, 
said to have been brought from the Holy Land ; 
.the shafts are richly covered^ and have inscriptions 
from the Sacred Writings. 

The Inquisition is not abolished in Otranto, but 
its pains and punishments, as in other Catholic 
countries, are inflicted for opinion, and not for acts 
iof violence. The magistrates have litde power. A 
person cannot be apprehended on suspicion of rob- 
bery or murder : this might possibly interfere with 
the privileges of the imnctuary of the church. Sad 
consternation prevailed while we were there, about 
some robbers that were lurking in the neighbour- 
hood of the town. They were even seen and point- 
ed Out to our party by the govern(»r, who took no 
measures to aj^rehend them ; and more villanouch 
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looking fellowff, my friends informed me, could not 
be men. When I returned to our palazzo, having 
separated at an early hour from my companions, my 
appearance was a welcome sight to the magistrates, 
who were consulting with my friends what steps 
flhould be taken, being apprehensive that I might 
have been attacked, while I was sketching the 
i^astle at some distance from the town ; as it seems 
it was oeiy iaingle persons that the ruffians ventur- 
ed to rob. The governor was urged strongly to 
have them arrested, which he promised to do, upon 
further consultation with his firiends the clergy* 

The haibour of Otranto is not so good as some 
of the other ports on the Adriatic, in the King 
4^ Naples' dominions, but it serves as a shelter in 
bad weather. Happily for us, a vessel with com 
from Brindisi was compelled to put in by stress of 
weather, and we agreed with the Greek ci^tain 
and his crew (for in the Greek vessels it is usual 
for each of the saik^s to have a share in the ship) 
to take us to Corfu, whither he was bound. 

Before embarking, having some time to write, I 
shall supply a few slight omissions which I have ob* 
served in this letter. It is not a little remarkable, 
that, in all the distance from Barletta to Otranto, 
about 130 miles, we crossed only a single paltry 
stream. The substratum is entirely lime, and almost 
wholly mixed with marine shells, the oyster, the 
cockle, and scallop, but none of an antediluvian de* 
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scription, like those in France, or on the Apennines. 
The soil is thin but rich ; to make it produce as it 
does, the dews must be extremely heavy during the 
summer heats. To supply the deficiency of water, 
tanks, or underground reservoirs, have been built 
in very ancient times, and are still kept up with 
the most anxious care. Into these every little 
spring is turned, and the rain water preserved. 
The houses all along the coast are built of square 
blocks of limestone, which they procure sofi and 
of a chalky whiteness : it forms a cement when 
mixed with earth, without being burned. * The 
country houses ^e all inclosed in walls, and se- 
cured with a strong gate, as a precaution against 
Italian robbers, or more properly against the pira«- 
tical incursions of the Algerines. The roofs, for 
the most part, form a flat terrace, and above this a 
sort of watch-tower or look-out is frequently con- 
structed. 

The people are welLbred and respectful ; they 
wear full large great-coats, and the taper-crown- 
ed hat, and were always, when we met them in 
the country, provided with fire-arms. We saw 
few women, and those very plain and unhealthy^ 



* We admired the beauty of many of the chimneys, espe- 
cially in the towns ; like those in Florence and Rome, the 
variety was without end, and often gave a consequence to the 
poorest dwelling. 
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perhaps from poverty and bad food. The mode 
of travelling is remarkable ; the saddle is made 
with brackets of wood, so as to form a seat on 
each side of the horse, like two conversation stools; 
we tried it, and found it very comfortable and 
commodious. Among the vines the hoe is the 
instrument in use : at this season, the earth is 
collected into pyramidal heaps, and the roots laid 
almost bare. The vine is cut within two feet of 
the ground, and the excellence of the produce 
shews the utility of the practice. In the north 
of Italy, where the vines are trained in sweeping 
festoons, from tree to tree, the wine is almost in- 
variably thin and acid. On the evening of the 24th 
of February we embarked, attended by the con- 
sul to the water side. 
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Voyage to Corfu. — Albanian Shore. — Vievo in approaching 
Corfu. — Arrival at Corfu.^^HospHfllity of Sir Thomas 
Maitland, Govemor'General* — His Character. 

Thb vessel in which we took our passage was in 
quarantine, and our interview with the oaptain^ 
while making our bargain, took place on die <^>eii 
shore, under the superintendence of a guard irom 
the health office, who, with his^ wand, kept us at 
' such a distance from each other, as to prevent ccm^ 
tagion. The captain was placed about eight feet to 
leeward. At present all persons coming from the 
Ionian Islands perform a quarantine of twenty-eight 
days. The recent plague at Corfu and Cephalonia 
seem to justify the measure. On the other hand, 
there is a retaliatory quarantine of ten days on all 
vessels from the coast of Calabria, in consequence 
of the appearance of pestilence last year in the 
town of Noja. 

We embarked in the evening, and as the night 
was chill, we stretched ourselves on the wheat 
with shut hatches. About midnight we were 
awakened by the violent pitching of the boat ; a 
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Storm bad c«neK)ii, jad the waves 'had s^eral 
thues oome o^er us, und .forced their way ititio the 
iidd, through the loosely jomed hatehes^ The 
meririii^ found ub drifting wp the Adriatic unde^ 
a fonesaily wi<& the Acrecarauaian promontory un- 
der our lee, wUeh the ancients describe as i^o Iktal 
to manners. We passed repeatedly between it 
find the Island iof Saseno, and cast anchor in two 
feet water, at a few miles distance from th^ 
town of Canina, and at least eighty to the north of 
Corfu. We were now in the terntory of Ali 
Fa^a, fimbi whieb^ at Cok:;fo, there ^ is a quanin- 
iine ef thirty dutys^ it was iteee^isary, therefore, 
to avoid all communication with the natives, and 
we ventured on shore, not without apprehension 
of some accident wliidi might nnintentionaUy in- 
volve tts in some disagreeable predicament. The 
day) however^ was inviting, and thon^ we did not 
go beyond die smaU headland, under which our bark 
lay, we enjoyed, nevertheless, a very interesting 
viem of the romantic vegion before us. On the 
S. £• the great bay of Avlona^ boimded by the 
Acrocerannian promontory, and tike <!!himariote 
mountains, disappeared into the ^xKmtrf among 
fine mountain scenery, snow-ci^ed tike the Alps. 
To the north of our litlie cape lay a spacious hoK. 
low bay, kM^losed ¥ke a Mke, witSt a larg^ and 
be«iti£aUy wooded island, and a moitasteiy em« 
bdweMd. InnuiMKittbiewildfowi, patrliculttrlyeootB^^ 
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lined the inargia» or skmmed upon the fiurfaady 
vfhjebi was perfectly calm. This is a famous fish- 
ing-statioii, and several fishing-boats from the 
island resort hither amiually, and pay for the pri* 
vilege* We counted atone time six pelicans se^ 
curing their share of the finny siM)iL The high 
mountain of the Sopra Canina, as. the. Italians call 
it| rises nobly oft' the town, and at the foot, a for^- 
tification belonfpbdg to Ali Pasha» Here Ali 
Pasha was taken prisoner in his youth by the 
Pasha of Avlona, and mercifully spared. He 
repaid this act of mercy, by possessing himself of 
the Pachalic, by the united means oif trioachery and 
arms* 

The rocks around our station were composed of 
a sandstcme curiously stratified, and of different 
degrees of hardness. High round knobs and pro* 
minences were left by the waters, wofu into very 
fantastic shapes, and perforated like madrepore. 
Albanians on horseback passed us frequently at a 
short distance. They were the fii^t we had se^i^ 
and partly (m account of quarantine, and partly 
from other considerations, we did not feel disposed 
to hold any communication* 

In the course of the day, we were a little sur^ 
prised, and not quite at ease, on seeing two horse- 
men with large .turbans and flowing robes, gallop 
their horses into . the sea close to our bark, and 
remain some tune m conversation. We found. 
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however, that they were <Mily two. Greek merchaiits, 
making inquiries relative to trade. In the even- 
ing we re-embarked with a fair.wind for Corfu, 
and had a strong and steady breeze during the 
night« 

'* Morn dawns, and with it stern Albania's hifts, 
Dark Sulii's rocks and Pindus' inland peak, 
Rob'd halfih mist, bedew'd with snowy rills, 

• • • 

Arrayed in many a dun and purple streak, 
Arjse^ dnd as the clouds along them break. 
Disclose the dwelling of the mountaineer*'' 

Before iis lay Corfu stretdhiiig to the right, and 
in the same direction, and nearer to Otranto, rose 
the small rocky islands pf MerJera and JPano, the 
latter supposed by some to have been the Island 
of Calypso, and so, indeed, denominated in D' An- 
ville's. map of Greece. We drove along with a 
strong fresh wind and fine sunshine, through the 
^Z ch«,oel which.diride, Corfa ft™„ Ipi™^ 
passed Casiopo, where . stood the Temple of Jupi« 
ter in ancient times, and on the opposite side the 
advancing shores of Butrinto, when the woody and 
variegated shores and hills of Corcyra, forming 
the western boundary of an extensive bay, ex- 
panded before us. The grand mountains of 
Albania, and the more distant coast of Greeee, re-' 
ceding to the south,, uniting to the eye with the 
castellated rocku of the city, and fortified Island 
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of Vido» fO'esented d edmbnmtiofn of objarts, no lets 
interestmg than delightful. 

We linded at the heidth office, aiad a tniall adjoins 
ifig house withui the preeincts of the offiee, and ki* 
closed with palisades, was allotted for our resideBoe 
during our days of quarantine. In the evening 
notice was sent, that our quarantine would expire 
on the following morning. After our introduction 
to the GnOTemmr-Getierai, Sir Thomas Maitland, 
we were invited by his exeeileney to dine with him, 
and an apartment was provided for us in the pa- 
lace. We remained there about ten days, and no- 
thiftg ooold exjbeed iht kindness of i^r Thomas 
Maitland. He lives in a princely style, and k no 
less remarkable &£ his rigid economy of the pub* 
lie revenue, than for acts of private munificencei 
To a wiser head or a nobler heart, the interests of 
Gi^at Biitdn in the Grecian islands could not be 
intrusted. He is admixed, beloved, and feared. 
The former sentiment is general, and he is only 
feared by those who apprehend the detection of 
some Mnister scheme of priirate gain at the public 
expence. Three things he cannot endure,-— in- 
trigue, in|iistice, and thanks. To all who have 
deserved his confidence, his attaekment is perma^ 
nent and growing. He possesses, in a very un- 
eommcm measut^ that penetrating sagacity whic^. 
discovers, almost at a glance, the whole character 
of those witfa whom he has oecasion to act j~a 
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quality of InestimaMt nine in the situation wliic^ 
he fills, among s people diatihgukfaed by artifioe* 
ebUky^and fri[)senee of mcMitd ptineiple* He hm a 
deep knowledge of jurisprudence^ and m thorough 
acquaintance with policy and trade ;— an jexcellent 
lawyer, without the technicidities of a speciai 
pleader, and a statesman, nearly divested of party. 
Tbt inlands ptofess the fiiUest confidence in his 
integrity, capacity, and finnnessv He begBQ hy 
studying, most attentively, for upwards of a year» 
the disposition- and character of the leading men of 
the Septinsuiar Aristocracy. This directed him 
in the choice of the primary council, from whom 
the new constitution was to receive its first sanc- 
tion. Tbe eleven members of this council are a 
constituent part of the legislative body, which is 
composed of forty persons, and will naturally have 
considerable influence over the remaining twenty* 
nine, who are to be elected in a fixed proportion 
from the *< Sincliti '' (^ ihe different islands. Those 
Sincliti are the noblessci possessing a certain qua* 
lification, and enrolled and daitod under the con- 
stitution of 180S. Hence the govornment has 
been hitherto purely aristocratical. But the most 
important benefit which British supremacy will 
confer on these islands, will be in purifying the 
administration of justice, which has been, and still 
is, shamefully corrupt ; and Sir Thomas Maitland, 
as the courts of Malta evince, is admirably quali- 
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fied for the task. The national character itself 
may receive a radical and even rapid reform. The 
Greek succesttoh of masters, the instability of the 
government, and the ignorance of the governors, 
opened every situation to the assaults of political 
intrigue, artifice, and misrepresentation. Among 
an ingenious people, these vices are carried to an 
extreme. But when no longer available under 
an enlightened government, these arts will cease to 
be employed, and, the public character will regain 
a more upt%ht and a finer carriage. Already hajs 
thei, Lord Commissioner abashed duplicity and in- 
trigue, and infused a relish for fair and honour- 
able dealing, by his own perfect candour, open- 
ness, and ccmsistency. He ha^ possessed himself of 
the hearts of the peoj^l^, by th<? wise measures which 
ke is adopting to shield them from the intolerable 
tyranny of the noblesiie, and tfce venality of justice; 
and he has gained the admiration of the noblesse, 
by his noble candour, at the same time that his 
commanding talent has overawed their understand- 
ing. They see now no refuge but in honesty. A 
new and happy era has conunenced, and we may 
hope it will draw after it important and fortimate 
results. 
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CORFU* 



jC*'y 0/ Corfu.'^Castradis, — Cottage of the G&oemor-Generah 
'-^Ship of Ulysies. — -General Appearance of the Island, — 
Village of Polamo^^^Vieto from the MdvAtain of St Sal^ 
vador. — BaU* — Laxity of Mortds^r^Aridocracy divided 
into Russian and English Parties. — Assassinations^-r^Su^ 
perstitions and Immorality of the People.-^Events in the 
Ancient History of Corcyra. 

When we left the Lazaretto, we were particular- 
ly stiTick with the variety of nations and costumes- 
mingling in the streets,— Greeks, Turks, Alba- 
nians, Italians, British soldiers, officers and their 
wives, and I may add English T.'G's. (travelling 
gentlemen,) each distinguishable by the air, dress, 
or occupation, characteristic of the individual and 
the country. The city of Corfu is* of considerable 
extent, the houses two and three stories high, the 
streets narrow, with small arcades on each side. 
The military esplanade is spacious and (^n, com^-- 
manding extensive views in front of the palace 
und fortifications ; and behind the palace are two 
high conical rocks, (like those of Dumbarton CasN^ 
tie,) projecting into the sea, and strongly fortified. 
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After the taking of Candia in I67O, the Turks 
besieged the castle of Corfu for five years, and 
were at length defeated, when on the eve of suc- 
cess, by an unexpected and desperate sally frooi 
the garrison by. night/ Austria, Italy, and Hun- 
gary, aided the Venetians in repelling this ob- 
stinate and long protracted siege. On the land 
side, the French have thrown up most laborious 
and expensive works ; much too extensive to be 
defended by any force which Great Britain would 
employ, except in very particular cimimstances, 
for such an object. Corfu would require for that 
purpose at least 10,000 men on this line. A 
little to the south of the city lies the village of 
Castradis, the site most probably of the ancient 
city of Corcyra. In cutting the fosse, quantities 
of broken pottery and marble were found, and 
nearer the surface, and of course more recent, frag« 
meats of Roman tessellated pavement ; farther on, 
large blocks of marble, with joints and capitals, 
and columns, lie in heaps together. In the vil*- 
lage, a little Greek church is pointed out as occu^* 
pying the site of an ancient temple of Janus. Sir 
Thomas Maitland's cottage lies i^ut a mile farther 
towards the one gun battery, in a most r(miantic si- 
tuation, full of classkal interest and natural beauty. 
On one side is the Grecian continent ; the view in«« 
land, embracing what is called the old harbour, 

stretches over a oonntry varied with meuntaio^ and 

4 
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valleys ridily clothed ; oUve ^ovei, among nvbic^ 
picturesque villages are partially concealed, or diih 
played on rocky eminencesi and mountain slopes rifl- 
ing above the forest. The fpm^s of the mountaiud 
are peculiarly gi-aoeful, and the richness of the 
whole scenery recalls those views of the isb^ids jm 
the Pacific Ocean, with which the engravings m 
Code's voyages have so often delighted mi^. At 
the entrance to the old harbour is the rock called 
the Ship of Ulysses, represented by Honker as a 
perpetual monument of the wmth of Neptune^ 
when he found that Ulysses had dspap^d the sftoraou 

" The God arrests her with a sudden stroke. 
And roots her dowD, an everlasting rock.'* 

By the way, it bears not the least resemblance 
to any thing in the nature of a ship, ancient or 
modem. But Homer thought otherwise } and this 
evidence will satisfy ninetenths of our modem un- 
believers in the truth of Christianity. 

We made several excursions into the coufitry ; 
it is every where full of beauty, but the olive sadly 
prevails, to the exclusion of com cultivation. A 
change in this particular would introduce indus - 
try and abundance together, and would make Corfu 
equally independent of Turkey and Russia for its 
deficiency of bread-comi 

In one of these excursions to the top of Mount 
Klica, I was stmck with the resemblance of the 
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island to the Made of a siokle, which its ancient 
name Dreparie implies. The country on this side is 
iow, rich, and wooded, but in great need of drains- 
age, and hfenee the maitaria is very prevalent and 
fatal: great nuirtbers die annually of the fever 
which it occasions. Orange and lemon orchards 
are numerous over the island ; and at this season 
they were loaded with golden fruit, though so 
early in the splririg. The olive woods beneath 
were enamelled with wild flowers, ** Iris all hues,*' 
and anemonies of every shade, from the deepest 
purple to the palest damask. Heaths of uncom- 
monsize and riclmess bloomed among the rocky 
plefts. 

" Thro* every season blooms the teqder ro^e, 
The sheltered vi'let here for ever blows, . 
And wintry siins, with more than vernal power. 
Mature the fruit, and court the opening flower/' 

Farther west of the ancient city was probably 
the garden of Alcinous, so beautifully described in 
the Odyssey. 

'^ Close to the gate a spacious garden lies, 
From storms defended and inclement skies. 
Tall thriving trees confess the fruitful mould, 
The reddening apple ripens here to gold. 
,« ^ Here the blue fig with luscious juice overflows, 

it[-j^ With deeper red the full pomegranate glows. 

The branch here bends beneath the weighty pear, 
And verdant olives flourish round the year ; 



^ 

^ 
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The balnjr spirit of tiie w^eateni gale, 
'< Etehial breathes on fruits, untaught to faH/' 
The same mild season gives the blooms to blow, 
The buda to harden, and the fruit to grow." 

Hiis might be a literal descriptiDn of any gar- 
4^a in this delightful island. On the opposite 
4ih<^e of the large salt water lake, cslled the Old 
Harbour, is liUpposed to exist the fountain Cressida, 
where UlyBsefii presented himself to Nausieaa, the 
daughter of Aldinous. It emits a copious stream, 
which turns a mill a few hundred jrc^s from its 
ilource. An ugly white parapet props a foot-path 
above it^ and destroys the quiet and retinsment of 
the spot. In other respeeti^, it conresikxids suf- 
ficiently With Homer^s acoounti 

The tillage of Poiamo, with its high churdi- 
tdwer, embosomed among hills tufted with oiive, 
is a plensing bbjeet^ and the old Venetian port, 
now in disuse, with the buildings going to ruin, pos- 
sesses Considerable beauty. Before leaving Corfu, 
We made an eseursion partly by water to the top of 
8t Salvador, a high mountain twelve miles to the 
north of the city* Early in the morning we 
landed our boat on a sandy beach at the foot 
df St Salvador^ The ascent by the village of 
Ceres occupied nearly three hours. The clouds 
alternately rose and descended, but just as we 
reached the monastery on the summit, they dis- 
solved in a heavy shower^ and the sun bursting 

VOL. II. L 
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forth, lighted up the whole scenery around. 
\Ve looked down upon the narrow channel that 
separates Corcyra from Albania, as on a river. 
Old Buthrotum and its lake lay a little inland ; 
and beyond, the snow-covered mountains of Ki- 
mara and Pindus, with many vales between, 
jstreaked with golden gleams and broken clouds, 
hung oh their varied forms, and seemed to dwell in 
scenes wild, majestic, and unknown ; and, as far as 
we could judge, the scenery of Epirus appeared to 
tqusl any painting of the fancy. To the north 
lay the petit district of Avos, the Hadriatic Sea, 
and the Island of Calypso. ' To the south and 
south*east the rich scenery of Corfu, the Islands 
of Paxo, Cephalonia, and Santa Mauta, like dis« 
tant clouds on the blue waters of the Tpnian Sea. 
We rung the bell of the convent, the only sound 
that broke the silence of this mountain solitude. 
A poor old Greek monk attended us from the nearert 
village, to shew the chapel and relics of his wretch- 
ed convent) and to receive a small and hard eariied 
gratuity. The whole mountain, indeed all the 
island, is calcareous, and in many places composed 
of marine shells. The strata is vertical, full of 
air holes, and frequently of a green and vitrified 
appearance. Below the conical summit is a Jong 
flat ridge, broken and uneven, with innumerable 
little patches of black earth bearing Turkey corn, 
and each from 40 to 100 yards in breadth* 
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Wd paibfed in bur waly down through the thickets 
of wild myrtle, arbutds, valoily, and bay, with 
vast numbers of wild flowers quite unknown to me^ 
Passing a beautiful Tillage with its terraces and 
groves of orange, lemon^ cypress, and olite, w:e' 
found it dilBEicult to scramble through the bruah-^ 
wood^ imd the dry channels of torrents. We reaclb* 
ed the shore near a sweet country-box, the owner 
of which eame 0ut to welcome us with flowers^; 
violets, orange blossoms, &c. Sir Thomas Mait« 
land, with his yacht, was ready to receive us, and 
when we came on board, we found, such a feast, of 
fish^ as a London epicure would go far to enjoy« 
It was the produce of a few hours fishing, and con* 
sisted of 80 red mullets, solesi eels, John Dories, 
with the sea scorpion, and the calamara or ink fish ; 
appetite was not wanting, and the porter, cham- 
pagne, and maraskina, m^ht have served for a 
banquet of the gods.^ 

A few days after our arrival, we had a splendid 
ball and supper at the palace; the ladies were 
numerous and well dressed, but in the French 
taste. * They were not in general handsome^ 
though among th^n were one or two that might 



* At a former ball, or entertainroent, which I believe was 
Hie first giTen to the natiTes by the Governor, the ladies were 
atUred in Greek dresses, and must have been infiokely more 
interestiqg la their appearance* 
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be called beatttiftd. The ladies of the klands are 
much secluded. In Corfli, however, the French 
introduced a oonsIderaUe change in manners, 
and unfortunately in niorsls tOo» which here, and, 
indeed, throughout the seven islands^ are extremel j 
hix. A sort of agiieement is not unfrequent, by 
Which a young woman is made over by her parents 
to her admher (her own consent being first ob« 
tdned) at a stipulated sum. The usual sum is 
900 dollars, and a small jj^rovision for life. This 
species of concubinage frequently tenninatea in 
marriage, when the giri is respectable, and there 
happen to be children. It produces, at the same 
time, much infiddity in the married State. The 
society ef Corfu was chiefly military, and at the 
general^s ball, almost all the gentlemen were in 
uniform, except the members of the primary coun« 
eil : they were for the most part intelligent Greeks* 
French, Italian, and Englisln were the medium 
ef conversation j but Romaic, a barbarous Greek 
dialect, is the language of all the islands, as well as 
of the Continent of Greece. Several of the Greek 
nobiUty i^ak English tolerably well. 

Among the number vras one very noted eha* 
racter. Count A the richest nobleman of Ce- 
phalonia. During the imbecility of the Russian 
govermnenty he headed a party, and having de^ 
feated his adversaries in a battle, he in one morning 
decapitated twenty-three of his. prisoners. The 
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Moody prostr^ptkmofSjflh^^ tlietriiiamraiedifti* 
from this butchery in aothing^ but in %ht quantity 
€f civil blood which those monaiera shed ta their pri- 
Tate reiwngcu CoaBit A----«— is regarded at 8 kiod 
of politicat euiiosity. We may judgf by this exa»- 
jie-j what dbidd be the ifidtte of a stfong and i^h 
right goyemment among such a people^ 

The aristoc^mey is divided into tiro paities,-— the 
Russian and tiie EngUsh. The Russian at first 
threatened to be focmidabley having at its head 
Count Capa d^stria^ the father of the favourite 
minister of the Rnaaiali Emperor. But the Coimt 
is too old to be very active, and the deekraliona of 
Alexander hanre held out no eneonBagetBenL The 
aUe management ai the Lord High ConoBASSicmdr 
has left this party without hope. Inlkefbmm^ 
tion • of his primary cottBciI». he prudently intr»- 
dueed a few of the most noknt of the Ryssiati 
party, well knowing that thui vblence would duh 
gust their associates in the councii^aMt produce 
4)pposition« and that^ if he should obtain their em^ 
eurrence in his plaa of the eonddtntion^ it mq^ilied 
the acqoiescenee at leasts and pei&iqis the appro- 
batidfi, of the party* He haa fiwnd them^ I boi- 
lievci as tractable aa the rest f hut thou;^ unAlt 
under bis firm, condlistery, and pesmrfid centrd, 
the party might not improbably be revived!^ shouM 
any event emerge favmirable to their vmws.. Russia 
is a metre pretext i their real olijeot, a& I oonotive^ 
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being independence on otber powers^ in order that 
they may tyrannize at home* But the natural 
weakness and position of the Ionian isknds, and 
all their past histosy, demonstrate, that they must 
-ever be an appendage of some more powerful state j 
powerful at sea, and able to protect them as well 
as to command. 

The similarity of religion (the Greek Church) 
may indeed produce a • sympathetic preference in 
favour of Russia ; but I should think this circum- 
'Stance is of no account. It is now in contemplation 
to make the Greek the Established Church. This 
point being secured, they can wish for nothing more 
from Russia, on the score of conformity of faith. 
Heretofore, the Catholic has been on the same foot- 
ling as the Greek Church, and has subsisted in 
perfect harmony with its less orthodox rival. In 
both, the ' cei^cmonial would seem to comprehend 
-everything. The fasts, particularly those of the 
Greek Church, are rigidly observed by the lower 
-ranks, but morality and true religion, reverence 
towards God, and love to man, seem almost un« 
known. Private revenge had . been , carried to a 
-most flagrant excess. In Zante« immediately prc^ 
^vious to. pur occupation o£ that island, sixty persons^ 
in six mionths, were assassinated in the streets. 
'Each family had its deadly feuds; when one family 
came to the city, others were obliged to retire to 
^ir estates to aydd the da^er or the pistol ^f 
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the hired assassin. If any man in Cephalonia 
was oflfensiye to Count A a hint was sufficient. 

At a conyenient time he w»3 quietly di^atched. 

The trade of the islanders was piracy^ robbery^ 
and murder <m the seas. But conscience was al- 
ways quieted by the severity of their hists. 1 have 
heard it mentioned, that when one of Count 
A-^^-r-'s . myrmidons once came to acquaint Mm' 
with an assassination^ and was ordered dinner, he 
absolutely riefused to tast^ animal food, because it 
was the season of the fast. Far be it from me to 
think, or to say, that either the Greek or Roman 
ritual countenances such crimes ; but it is neverthe^ 
less my firm opinion, that aU religions, which ascribe 
the chief merit to ceremonial observances, are in 
that proportion unfavourable to moral conduct. 
In the multiplicity of sacraments, offerings, fasts, 
processions, external forms, and ostentatious pa* 
rade, the religion of the heart is forgot. It is not 
rare, I have been told, for people to frequent both 
churches, to profess both creeds, and to alternate 
between them, according to caprice. Indifference 
is the consequence. At present, aniong the high- 
er ranks, there is very little religion, but plenty of 
supenitition and parade. The body of St Speridioa 
is a source of considerable gain to a noble family 
in Corfu, to whom it belongs. He is carried in 
grand procession through the streets, and worship- 
ped on bended knees as he passes along. St Cani^ 



I^MJi^P pttn>iiite» the idfmd of Paso } SH Jemabie^ 
Cf^fi^l^aiw } mi Si Dionyaio^ Zante ; liuj are al) 
salut!e4 wteb diseharges. of artillery, ai^ tbe vulgar 
are taUglit to believe in the efficacy of their inter- 
ceisiwu The fdagoe at Corfa was declared to 
h^^ l^eeu stayed by St Speridioik The rigeroua 
wS^^vy fi^lioe of Sir Tliomaa Maidand waa on that 
oroasioa a Btoaft povrevfid auxiliary to the smrt* 
£ifen the patents issued by the health office bear to 
\m ^* in .the name of God, and by the int^reesflion 
of St Speriditm," &c» 

But I have detained you to long with these dry 
details, thai by this timci you mil he glad to change 
the sioeoe^ and vis^ the remaimng iskadeL | shall 
therefore reserve some important partioidars, rela* 
the to agriculture, commeice, revenue^ |to. for a 
futujre letteir. 

CoRCYRA was eefebrated for having been the 
iabffid on which Ulyssesi is represented in the OAj$^ 
aey aa having been entertained by ^einons^ king 
e£ Phaeacia; aa the place where Cato send CicerO' 
met after the battle of Pharsalia ; and where Cato, 
after having entreated Cicero to take the commaDd 
of the last legions which remained fiutybt to the 
republic, separated from him to lose his lileatUtieai 
while Cicero went to lose his head to the triune* 
virate; aa heing the place to which Aristolle wa^ 
ofdce e3:i]ed i aa having b»n visited by the youthf^ 
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Aljexander ; as the place where the tragical nup- 
tials of Anthony and Cleopatra wer^ celebrated ; 
as the place where Agrippina touched, bringing 
from Egypt the body of the murdered Germanicus 
in the midst of winter, Corcyn^ wa^ a great naval 
power, and drew the Athenians into the war with 
the Lacedemonians, ^nd %hfi\t allies, called the 
Feloponnesian war, which lasted 27 years, and ter- 
minated fatally for Athens, which was reduced to 
subjection by the Lacedemonians. 



LETTER XLVIII, 

2ASTE. 

Islands ofFaxo an^ Zante. 

From the Island of Corfu, we embarked in a fine 
armed schooner belonging to the government, and 
passed southward between Corfu and the coast of 
Albania, which here is deeply indented with bays 
and promontories. We observed some large vil* 
lages at a distance from the shore, backed by 
high mountains of a brown parched appearance. 
The southern point of Corfu is low and rich, but 
very unhealthy. We lay too off Farga, and in the 
night had violent squalls : about day-break three 
water-spouts fell around us. To make the most 
of a foul wind, we ran into the beautiful har*- 
bour of St Gajo, the capital of the little wooded 
Island of Faxo. The town is wholly concealed by 
two small inlets ; the outer having a ruined church, 
and part of an ancient Cyclopean wall ; the inner 
is high, and surmounted with a modern fort and 
barrack. Sailing up a deep and narrow sound be- 
tween limestone rocks, tufted with euphorbia* ai^d 
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quantities of nareissus, we come abruptly on the 
town, forming an amphitheatre round a small and 
i^allotW. harbour, with rich oiiye woods, and oc- 
casionally cypress groves rising above. No tovm 
which we have lately seen, surpasses in neatness this 
miniature of a capital city. The quays aife paved, 
the streets clean and well lined; the houses ex- 
l^ilemely neat, ^nd opnaiAented on this occasion with 
plive boughs, in ei^pectatioii of a visit from the 
Lord High Commissioner, in whose honour a little 
triumphal arch had been erected. 

Lieutenant Simpson (capo, di govemo) has the 
chief merit of these refcdms. He received us most 
kindly, and shewed and explained to us every thing 
worthy of attention. The island is compos^ of a 
light grey limestone, layer above layer, with a gentle 
dip tq the east. I|; is coyered with debris, but wher- 
ever this h^s bef^n cleared away, a fine black mould 
appears, extrepiely rich* The gardens are quickly 
overrun with rapk weeds, particularly the velvet so 
called frqm its destroying every oth^r vegetable near 
it. The interior of the island is highly beautiful^ 
ipuch inclosed, and nearly covered vrith qlive trees^ 
The villages are neat and picturesque ; the houses 
within were extremely clean, and the people were 
sittipg before them, enjoying the evening sun, 
amusing themselves with various sports, and ap- 
parently very happy. Notwithstanding appear- 
ances, we were assured tliat the proprietors are, iiks 
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the Greeks of the ether klaads, littoermug, quiidt^ 
jeoktis of each other, and AiU of finesse^ extremely 
litigious, and oppressing the lower ranks urtth all 
the forms of legal injusliee# The pix^rietors tte 
eonnected, and the judges are nnjust from iniu- 
^ice and bribes* 

The manners of the idandens aie correct i the 
women are much retired, except on fesliimis, 
when they £kx;k to St Gajo in their richest attire^ 
and dance in the open air ta the sound of the 
pipe ; some, however, have never been sa fkt firom 
home as the eq>ital. They are all uneducated i 
the sister, for insfaoce, of the CMatesS' K ■ ■ can 
iseither read nor write. We went inta one ot the 
cottages, where the daughter of the owner immedl^ 
atdy retired and hid hersell Querns, aa fbrmeriiy 
nsed in Inland, are here used for grinding eeni ; 
this work, as in the most ancient times, is left to the 
wemei^* *^ Two women shsit be grindiRg at the 
miU, the one shall be tAestk^ and the other left/^ 

The popiihtion of the island is 8968 ; the an« 
nual produce in wine, com, oil, and fine honey, is e»- 
tisaiated at 104i,018 deSars. The returns from ex- 
ports 9&»€(X), and the revenue 7^^ which is capa- 
ble ef being further raised to 10,000 doBars ; ef this 
sum 2000 would be requisite for roads, which are 
at present so rocky and slippery, that the mules 
are utsted without shoes, to prevent them from fait 
u^ with their loads^ Wheeled cuts or carriages 



are quite imknamt^ except in the cities of CorfU 
md Zante. The cnl is traniported in sheep's skins^ 
and much is lost by the falling of the beasts of 
burthen on the slippery roads. The oil seasons 
are alternate, and the produce of them aterages at 
about 17,000 barrels, of 128 pints English each^ 
and valued at present (a dear year) at i Jh dollars 
the barreL They raise only one month's supply of 
com and wine for three : a considerable part 6f 
the defect might, it is thought, be supplied by the 
eultiviution of the fine sdil of the little chalky Isle 
of Anti-Paxo. It is separated by the channel 
about a mile in breadth, and is at present aban- 
doned to the feeding of mules, and fifteen or siz^^ 
teen poor Albanians. From 400 to 500 of the 
inhabttanta of Ftoo find minually thnee months 
em^oyment on the opposite coast of Epir^ and 
teturn with their wages in bread-^om. 

X^perty is curiously enjoyed, one man posses*^ 
fling the soil, and another the olive trees which 
oover it. The proprietor of the soil has little 
more than the dominium directum : the dami'' 
mum utile is in the person of the tenant, or rather 
vissal. All calculations are in dollars. Their 
lira or lb. is of diffwent weights; the grosser 
lira being 14 oz., and their lira sottile of 8. Three 
public schools have been established, at which 100 
children are educated, at six dollars a^year^ Among 
the inconvenienoes, want of water is the greatest 



The island cdntaias about 40 tanks; The mrface 
of these is covered with flags, sloping to a hole in 
the Centre, through which the coUeded rain is re^ 
eeived. A large resenr<»r was begun by the Rus-^ 
«ana for the u J of the tow«, but LJs unfinish. 
ed. Near the Lazai*etto is a eurious intermittent 
spring, the water of which appeared to me to be 
above the temp^ature of the sea, into which it 
flows. The island contains 3& churches ; 12 are 
sufficient : ^ ecclesiastics, some of whom are fish'* 
ermen, none I believe apostles x 56 vessels, inidud^ 
ing boats, belong to it. 

Four hundred spedes of plants, twelve of which 
are unknown in Corfu, are natives of this island : 
Flora of both have been printed by Signer Pterin 
Near the town euphorbia appears a large shrub; 
tanuneiilus, narcissus, rue, chamomile, oranges and 
lemons are ingrafted on the same stdck« Vast 
numbers of turtle doves resort hither in the sprkig. 
A species of broom, called sparto, is here convert- 
ed into coarse cloth, with which the p6or are clad. 
It is macerated in water 15 days, and the bark 
is . spun into thread : bad cables are also made of 
it. Bruce describes a storm in the Bay of Alex- 
andria, in which several ships broke their cables, 
made of the spartian, and being very weak. 

Inconsiderable as this island is, it still prefers 
its claim to a place in classic history. The Ma- 
donna Island, at the entrance to the harbour, is said 
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to have been honoured with the presence of Marc 
Anthony, the day before the battle of Actium, 
when IS kings attended at his levee. TThe battle 
was fought on the opposite coast- 
About half an hour's walk from the towti may 
be -seen, near, the soutb-6ast point, the ruinous.re- 
mains of the old Greek church, built on the site of 
the ancient Temple of Fan. Mr Simpson found 
here a rude marble capital, of the Doric order. 
Phitarch, in his Treatise jD^ DtfectUi Oraculortm, 
mentions this temple, and says that. its oracle bad 
ceased, Miltop, in bis Hymn on the Nativity, 
probably alludes to it when he calls ; upon the 
Dryads, or Nymphs of the ^oods, to announce 
the departure of their god : 

" The lonely mountains o'er. 
And the resounding shore, . 
A voice of weeping heard, 
And loud lament." 

The view from the hill above Porto Puzzo is 
very 'pleasing. At the Church of the Holy Virgin, 
below, a gold cmn of Philip of Macedon was found 
about four months since. The whole island is 
truly described as embowered in olive shades. 

Zante was our destination, but squally weather 
again obliged us to seek a port. We ran into the 
harbour of Viscarda, near the northern point of 
Cephalonia% Though the weather was stormy, we 
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hid a &i# pitMi&f vitMf of the fttmOuH 
Capei called Sappho's Leap» ^ 

It ig a hi^ ehilky diff, at the pdint of ^titti 
Maura, which andetttly had the nkmB df L^dat«. 
A Teioj^le ctf* Apollo once Mood upon ^^ pi'omon- 
tory, but no vefitige of it retnaius. Sappho, a 
female of Lestboi^ aud an e^tquisitd poeti douti^h^d 
about 600 yeai*d before the Ohristian eiu ; being 
ihghted by Phaon^ she thfeW her^lf in despair froth 
this bold preeipiee» Her hopeless passion is paint- 
ed stttingly by Ovidi in Sappho and PhaOti) Which 
is beautifully tmniilated by Pope. Such Was the 
sweetness of het poetry, luid the sublimity of her 
genius, that she was called the tenth muse ; §he 
has made this lofty cape folr evei* metuorable. 



* ** Here as I lay, I swelled with tears the flood. 
Before my sight a watery virgin stood ! 
She stood and cryM, ** O you that love in vain! 
Fly hence and seek the fai^ Leucadian main. 
There stands ft rock, from irhose impending steep, 
Apollo^s fkfle ^Mt^ep iht ttAiing deep ; 
There iHjared loters, leaping from &hme, 
Theii* flames l^ttinguish^ and fbrget to love. 
Deuealion once with hopeless fury burnM, 
In vain he lov'd, relentless Pyrrha scorn'd ; 
But when from hence he plunged into the main, 
Deudalton scorhM, atiA Pyrrha Ibv'd in vain. 
Hittle» Sspphd, hasten f>om high Leucadia thttfW 
Thy wrelcbed weighty Dor drvad the daqps betow." 

1 
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** For ever sacred be tlie foamiBg tidei 

That breaks against thy hoarse resounding side; 

What though th^ long forsaken steep retain 

No mouldering vestige of its marble fane ? 

Yet shall Ihj clifl^ deserve eternal fame 

From Sappho's plaintive verse, and hopeless flame.'^ 

> 

Santa Maura was separated by the inhabitants 
from the Grecian Continent, after the close of 
the Peloponnesian war» near 400 years before 
Christ. 

We left Viscarda in a fine sunny morning, pass- 
ing down the narrow channel between Cephalonia 
and Ithaca : 

'* Full oft' recalling, as we sail*d along. 
The hero's glory, or the poet's song." 

Behind ,. we« Leucte', cbdky cIM, rid.^ 
above the dark blue waves. To the left lay Ithaca, 
high and barren ; and the Cyclopean walls of the <'''' 

castle and . city of Ulysses. To the right was 
Cephalonia, on whose elevated and arid sides were 
the villages, of Felagia, Commitata, and Dolicha, 
with numerous lines of stone walls covering the 
hills like the meshes of a net. The insulated rock 
Dascallio, supposed to be the Asteris of Homer, 
was at hand. In the distance was the snow-topped 
mountain Neritos, and at its foot the plain, the 
ruins, and the spacious bay of ancient Samoa* 

As the channel opened, we sucoessively descri- 

VOL. II. M 
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ed the Islands mA 'Glilf ttf i^astrais, the 'Bdoafitaihs 
of the Morea, Castello Tomese, projecting to the 
south, and then tlie hills of Zante gradually emerg- 
ing from the waves like distant islets, and at length 
discovenxig distincdy the pointed summit of Scope, 
the castle, the olive groves, and the mountains be- 
hind. 

Tbe city lieis in the loxgle of the hay, mi mes 
upon the lower slopes cf the high prectpitORss 
hill on which the castle stands. This hill .ss isap* 
poied to hove been the site of the ancient city of 
ZaoftAhvL^. The streets of Zante u^ narrow, 
but clean and well lined ; the housei^ sre good^ 
the churches numerous, but the steeples low, to 
guard against the danger to which they are ex- 
posed, from the frequency of earthquakes. Pliny 
mentions the qslendoor of ihk city* The ^ar- 
hont is shallow and much exposed, (but line an- 
'dhorage h /good. The castfe commands a noble 
^ew^of almoist the whole island. To the nort^ lie 
elite g^ovos and oouiftiy seats ; the channel anfl 
Island of Cefdialoma, the sister Islands, and the 
'Grecian coast, stretching lonnd towrards ^the «ast. 
Towards the west and south is spread out, l&e 4t 
iridhly variegated carpet, ihe fertile and beaut^ 
vale of Zante, covered with the currant-Tine, (the 
great ^staple of Zante,) finely subdivided, midspedL^ 
led i^ith olive gardens and 'the viSa^s of dre 
-ndbleisse. Bounding ctfae plain is a eoittiiMious 
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ridge of bare mouattms^ extending southward to 
the sea. I could count eleven vilk^es on theit 
lower slopei^ ; and on their topa^ and anKH^ their 
Tallies^ lam told^ lie numerous picturesque. monas^ 
teries still inhabited. From the soiithem extre« 
inity of the mountain, a large bay, containing seve- 
ral rocky islets, sweeps round^ till it is terminated 
toward the east by the precipices of Scopo. * The 
lower part of this mountain k ornamented with 
olive woods, orange gardens, vineyards, cottages, 
and villas ; near the summit stands the large mo« 
nastery of the Panagia, with its old evergreen 
oaks; the remains, perhaps, of the venerable grove 
where stood the Temple of Diana, to whom, along 
with Apollo, the island was dedicated. From this 
monastery I looked round upon Elis, the famous 
Olympia, the Pylean Strand, and a port of the 
Pastoral Arcadia. About 30 miles to the south, 
I could discover^ scarcely rising above the ocean; 
the noted Strophades. To these islands, as the 
abode of the Harpies, Virgil has given a high 
classical interest,^ by interweaving them with the 
story of his much-enduring hero -^neas. Every 
one will remember the prophetic denunciation of 
the Harpy Queen. I could discern, too, the 
sandy asstuary of the Alpheus, which repels and 
freshens the tide with its weight of waters, bearing 



* This island has a circumference of sixty miles. 
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to the shores of the Strophades shoals of autumnal 
leaves. These islands are now called Strivali, and 
contiain a monastery of Greek and Kalayeri, found- 
ed in the reign of Justinian. Vast flights of turtle- 
doves frequent them in the spring. 

Zante is called by Virgil Nemerosa. Homer 
speaks of Zacynthus crowned '' with shady moun- 
tains," and " Zacynthus sylvan reign ;" but these 
epithets are no longer characteristical ; the ap- 
pearance of its northern coast might, perha,pSy 
justify these expressions from the pen of f^ poet, 
but more probably the forests of Zacynthus have 
disappeared since their times. Neither its history 
nor its antiquities possess much present interestt 
At Melinado, however, was a Temple of Diana, 
and in the modern church may still be seen some 
granite pillars with plinths and capitals of whit^ mar- 
ble. Romandini, a Catholic Bishop, relates, ii^ his 
account of this pl^e published in the seventeenth 
century, that, in digging the foundation of the 
church and convent of Santa Maria della Grazia ii^ 
1550, the following inscription wa,s discovered on a 
stone: M. T. Cicero Have. et. tu. Tertia An- 
TONiA. Beneath this stone were two urns, tjie 
large3t, of an octagonal form, contained ashes, 
and around the bottom the words MAR. TVL. 
HAVE. What became of the corpse of Cicero is 
unknown. The above can scarcely aid conjecture ; 
it is just possible that tj[ig^e may have been the re* 
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muns of almost the ^eatest orator of all antiquity. 
I have been told by Count — — that this cinerary 
urn is to be found among the treasures of the Bri- 
tish Museum. 

One authentic natural phenomenon is mention- 
ed by Herodotus, and is in itself so curious, as to 
deserve a particular description. I allude to the 
pitch wells of Cheri, about 13 miles from the city, 
towards the south. They are situate in a marshy 
plain, about a quarter of a mile from the sea, and 
about the same distance from each other. The little 
plain is inclosed with hills, except towards the sea, in 
the surface of which, the overflowings of these wells 
can be discerned in smooth weather a furlong from 
the shore. The plain, like that of the Solfaterra 
near Naples, has all the aspect of the crater of an 
extinguished volcano. The pitch is of the kind 
called asphaltum. On one side of the marsh it 
rises up from nine circular wells, of eight or nine 
feet diameter each. The space between is wfadly 
composed of this pitch, and so firm, as to bear a 
person without yielding to his weight. These are 
the most productive. The other on the south side 
corresponds to the account given by Herodotus, 
and is probably the most ancient. It is surround- 
ed with coarse stone work, and is eight feet in 
diameter, about two feet deep, and filled with wa* 
ter, having one outlet through the marsh into the 
sea. From the bottom of this well, streams of li« 
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quid miaenal ore incMsaatly ooze* and uiifdd thm 
coiis like Medasa'fi^ 6&akes» or, rifling from the bot- 
tom like botdes of Indian rubber, sweU till tb^y 
burst and allow the water which has V9md them 
to escape. Spear grass and wild mint were gtgw- 
ing round the well, and tji6 sedges and ru£^e& 
which lined the outlet were Uaek and £ovi witibt 
the ptchy stream* The sobstance is stiU eoUeot* 
ed as of old, by di|>ping into it a myrtle bqi^h. 
It is used for sbeds and shipping, being first mimi 
up with fir*tar and boiled. At the northern ex- 
tremity of the island is another liquid mineral of 
a white and fat aj^arance. The whole islwd is 
calcareous, with numerous beds of gypawoau It is 
evidently volcanic, and is much subject to tbe 
shock <^ earthquakes ; a slight one was experien* 
ced the day preceding our arrival. We regi'etted 
being a day too late ; not a year passes without 
several ; on these occasions I am assured that there 
is a heaviness in the air, and an (mpression on th^ 
.pints, that forewarns one of its appn>a(ji. mid » 
a very marked degree precedes each shock. 

I need not acquaint you that the Uva passa, Co« 
rinthian grape or currant, is one of the dbief ^to? 
pies of Zaate, and olive-ml another. Zante pro^ 
duces annually about 8,000,000 pounds, of our"* 
rants, almost the whole of which is shif^ped for 
England. The currants when gathered are spread 
on the ground to dry for fourteen days; at this 
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SG&umy (ktto: qnft of Masch*) oflus heavy shower 
would destroy the hopesi i^fthe hariQeat> and a pass- 
ing cknid wUL darken efery countienaqpe in Zante. 
The wines ace deservedly much esteeined. The 
white,^ in. particnlary is dry, high flavoiiied> and 
of a sin-ong body : after the first season, it keeps 
for any number of years. The ml of the finest 
ifaBBtji m uaed for the tshle^, tibe second quaJ^y &k> 
burning^, ike third and fhurth for so^ An in^ 
genious. snethod has. been priscstised of making sak- 
water inoorpevate with oil j dais praetiee has been, 
detected lately, and the cu^t fined ISOO dollars. 
It WBiS supposed he had made 6000. by the frauds 
The island yields a revenue of 1^7»7d^ dollars^ oi 
whjeh the curraoHs, previous to emheirkatiitt, a£6bid 
&5,0O(). The expenditure nsiay be staked yearly 
at upwards of 100|000. Theprodu/ee in 1715 wjss 
valued 9^ lM%lii5r and the. exports at 591,000. 
Its populi^ion, in the saine yjear, amounted to 
88,8i5S. 

The society of Zsjate m^ht be escelleut, w^e tibe 
people inclined to. be sociaL A toiyalife is prefer- 
fed by the noblest, who« a^^ numeixMis^ and manj 
of them vi^y qpulent i . ona person is sii^osed to he 
worth 1,000,000 of dollars; : the legal interest is 10 
pear cmt* We received great atikention fitua Count 
Bei^rola^ the local head of th^i govjemmenty aad 
from 4Vince Comuto^ sa called, aa haying been 
chosen Brine^^ or chief ol the cKecutive govern^ 
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inent of the Ionian Islands, during the existence 
of the Russian constitution. He is brother-in-law 
to Mr George Foresti, and a finished specimen of 
the old school. The ladies of Zante do not seem 
to mingle in society. The only evening parties are 
given by the Countess Macri. Among the higher 
ranks, almost every man has a mistress : the children 
are legitimated by subsequent marriage, even in cases 
where the legal Jiction of an original private mar- 
riage is impossible ; as, for instance, when the wo- 
man was herself married at the time to another 
person. Such legitimated children succeed to all 
but entailed property, and take the title of t^eir 
father if he belongs to the nobility. The lower 
orders are more rigid in then* morals, but s(ntie 
of their customs will scarce admit of being reveal- 
ed to more modest ears. 

I mentioned the frequency of private assassina* 
tions \ but it was the consequence of venal justice 
and weak government. At the election of the seveii 
representaitives for the island, one of the voters pre- 
sent had, directly or indirectly, assassinated fifteen 
persons : an indemnity, or even a licence, could be 
purchased for such atrocities. Since the English ob- 
tained possession, only one instance of assassination 
has occurred. Four persons from the Morea came 
secretly into the island, and put to death in open 
day three young men: they also secured their 
retreat. General Campbell resolvied to make a 
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rigorous example, and by means of a high reward, 
and such a representation to the Pasha of Tripo- 
lezza, as was not to be resisted, three of them 
were apprehended, and hmig in chains on a high 
hill abore the city. This occurred three years ago, 
since which time, not a single murder has been per- 
petrated. It was proposed to take down the gal- 
lows, as an unseemly deformity to the city. Count 
Comuto disapproved of the proposal, and said it 
would be removing the palladium of Zante. About 
a year back, 1000 dollars were about to be exacted 
as a sufficient debt to justice, from a person who 
had forcibly carried off a young woman from the 
arms of her husband, on the evening of her 
marriage day* Mr Wood, the public resident, 
(universally beloved for his many amiable virtues, 
and high sense of honour and justice,) suspecting 
the bribery of the judges, had notes taken of the 
eridence, which he threatened to send home. 
The judges, apprehensive of the consequences, sen- 
tenced the o£fender to the galleys for ten years, 
and such a crime is not likely to recur. Those who 
know best the character of the islanders, say, that, 
in ten years, the effect of English protection will be 
a radical reform. A circuit court is to be established 
to go round every island, and the sentences of the 
local judicatory are under prudent limitations, re- 
viewable and reversable on appeal to the High 
Court at Corfu. 
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The vegetable productioas of 2^te ar^ » rieb 
and various, that il has been named the Gavden of 
the Levant. On the 92d of Matcb^ notwklistaMd^ 
mg the tardy spring, we had a profonoi^ of flovrers^ 
roses, anemonies, stock-gilly^flowers, cavnatioM, 
pinks, large, full, and clustering. Towards the 
end of May, the blossoms qf the eurrant-vine ill 
the air with their perfume. 

The tenures are unfavourable to agriadtiore. 
The richness of the land, and the value of the 
produce, render it superior to the culture of the 
other islands, though it is still far short of what 
it ought to be. A large and vainabie district, the 
prc^erty oi Count Maori, is a melancholy waafee^ 
though part of the plain. It is a marsh from want 
of drainage, and a desert from the absenoe of a 
spirit libena enough in granting leases, whioh 
might indemnify the tenant for his^expences in the 
outset. Zante does not supply the fourth, pavt of 
its annual consumption of bread-eom; cowi^are not 
used for milk ; goat milk ispreferred. The only .milk 
cow in Zante belongs to Dr Thomas, the Inspeetor 
of Health ; to whose polite and friendly attentions 
we have been indebted for many c^mvewences. 

Here, as in the other islands, the proprietor has 
oppressed the peasant, but the letter is still %lit- 
hearted and gay. Two species of rustic pipes are 
in use among them } one, a joint of a large reed, 
perforated like a flageolet, the other, resembling 
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the common bagpipe. The bagpipe, I may remark, 
seems common to almost every country in Europe, 
from Caledonia to Greece. We have heard it 
sounding the warlike gathering of the Highland 
clans, and have seen it in Rome, Naples, and Cala- 
bria, playing the hymn of the Virgin. Among the 
Ionian isles, and in Gf^^e, it is the music of 
their festivals. 

The ancient history of Zante is not of great im- 
portance. Saguntum in Spain, the origin of the 
second Funic war, was originally founded by a 
GDlony from Zante. Zfioa, the schdar ot' Flato^ 
received here the soiaU armament wifch whiok 
he dethnmed Dionysius the tyrant of Syracuse. 
The Romans afterwards subdued Zante, and used 
it as a military station, during the Mithridatic 
war. It subsequently formed apart of the east- 
ern empre. In the reign of Andronious Paleiv 
kgos the Elder, (A. D. 1^) it was seized by 
the Spaniards of Catal<niia, and was afterwards 
possessed in sovereignty for 100 years by a French 
family. It fell, with Constantinople, under tbft 
dominion of the Turks, and, towards the end of 
the fifteenth century, was sold by them to the Ve^ 
netians, whose fortunes it has followed, up to the 
dissolttti<m of that republic by the French. 
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Mount JEnos. — Toxvn — Malaria, — Vines. — Fine Arts. — 
Ancient Cities, — Temple of Jupiter. — Tombs. — Cyclopean 
Ruins, — Hills. — Propensity of the Natives to Navigation, 

Sailing from Zante, a few hours brought us to 
the coast of Cephalonia, at the foot of Mount 
^nos ; but we had to beat all night to the west, 
before we could make the entrance of the long 
bay, near the top of which Argostoli the capital is 
situate. In passing up the bay, we almost touch- 
ed Lixuri, a pretty and thriving town on its west- 
em shore. The country near it is well cultivated, 
light, and pleasant. On the opposite side, with- 
in a branch of the great bay, which has here the 
appearance of an inland lake, stands the town of 
Argostoli. The approach is beautiful, even grand, 
from the majesty of Mount ^nos, and the variety 
of surface below, cultivated or wild. The town, 
which is upwards of a mile in length, is improv- 
ing in neatness, cleanliness, and health. In the last 
particular, there yet remains much to be done. The 
malaria fever prevailed at times like a pestilence. 
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Tlie town was pmsoued with stagaant pools, which 
some of the inhabitants still assert were &v^(mraMe 
to health. The itch, too, which is piievalent in 
Argostoli, they will not have cured, believing it 
to be a preventive of the malaria fever ; their me- 
dical men, it is said, are of the same o{anion. 
Many of the inhabitants are consequently miser- 
able and disgusting in their appearance, from the 
baneful eflPect of that disorder. The Capo di Go- 
vemo has filled up the stagnant pools ; yet, even 
now the spring fever is very prevalent. 

The neighbourhood is rich in vines, and the 
produce is highly esteemed. We dined with the 
Capo di Govemo, and the regimental band played 
to a late hour a variety of Scotch airs, which, at 
this distance from home, were truly delightful^ 
The fine arts in the Ionian Islands are not very 
high, yet there is a wish, especially in Corfu, that 
they should be cultivated, and some young people 
have shewn considerable talent. Cephalonia has 
to boast of giving birth to Signor Pizzamano, an 
artist and an architect of great ability. We met 
with that gentleman in Italy, and to him I am in- 
debted for some beautiful drawings of ancient me- 
dallions, emblematic of the Ionian Islands, together 
with a plan, said to be meditated by the govern- 
ment, in conjunction with the Earl of Guildford, 
the friend and patron of Modern Greece, for the 
building of an university in Corfu or Ithaca. 
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GepbaloDia is emuneiatod by Homa* amwg the 
domiiiioQs (^ Ulysses, wiio condueted its h^pes to 
'the Trq}«i w^« It was diyided into four didtricts, 
with each its cs^tal, and hence called Tetrapolis* 
The ancient dties were Crann, near Argostoli, Pto- 
jui. Same or Samoi^ and Pall^ in the sea $ at. the 
south pomt, ruins perhaps of Fsll^ can be se^a in 
dear weather* Ssoie de6ed the Roman power under 
Marcus .Fulvius, in the 563d year of the city. 

On Mount Maon was an ancient temple of Jupi* 
ter ^nesius. Many ancient tombs are still to be 
seen ; some of them have be^a q>^ed, and have 
been found to contain quantities of pottery, boneSf 
and ^fsced coins : further excavations may lead to 
more curious discoveries. At the t(^ of the little 
bay, about a mile and a half from Argostdi, are 
some curious Cydopean remainSi covering an extent 
of dbout a mile,on the ascent of a mountain : were it 
not th^t parts of the wfdl stiU stand utidemclished, 
and from the orderiy disposition of the ruins, one 
m)uld hardly believe that such a collection of massive 
stxmes had been brought together by human hands. 
£art^ttakes doubtless have shaken them down. 
Among the ruins are smidl fidds of barley, to 
which, they serve as a fence. Immediately below 
stood ancient Cronii, in what is now a very rich 
and small inclosed little plain, cov<ered with the 
currant vine. Squared stones imd marble are oc^ 
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occasionally dug up. and two silver medals of Alex- 
ander were lately found. 

The hills above are composed of a coarse white 
marble : a few plants of wild asparagus were grow- 
ing among the rocks ; and on the way to the 
town, the road is lined with American aloe. The 
salt-water lake is here very shallow, and well stock- 
ed with teal, coots, and other wild fowl. The 
natives of Cephalonia seem partial to the sea. We 
were informed by an intelligent gentleman, that 
the cultivation of the island is almost abimdoned, 
old men and women being in some villages the 
only stationary population. The Cephaleiotes, like 
most of the Greek navigators, trade principally to 
the Bfecfc Sea for com, and lose every year a great 
number of their vessels ; as they take, however^ 
SIX or seven weeks to make a voyage, whkh Briw 
tisfa transports with the stone winds make in a fort- 
night, it is^ probable the Odossa trade will utti- 
mately fdf into the hands of the British capitalists. 
At present the island has 120 vessels, from SO 
to 9Sfy tons, engaged in this trade for eom. 

Being anxious to proceed as soon as possible for 
the continent of Greece, we shall hasten from thiii 
island, of which I have given but a poor account* 
Our vessel sails to Ithaca before us, to be in reacfi- 
ness to convey us to P^tras, and we have deters 
mined to take a shorter way, and cross the moun^ 
tains towards that classic island, 
vol. II. t 
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Sail to Ithaca, — Counterfeit Coins. — Cave ofDexia. — Guite* 
ria. — Palace of Ulysses. ^-^Relics of Antiquity. — Rock of 
Corax. — Fountain of Arethusa. — Hills composed of Lime" 
sione.'-^Hamer's School.'-^ Fathi^ — Population^-^Climate. 
-^ Wines. 

We left Argostoli by daybreak, and traveHing 
over a mountainous country, arrived about noon at 
a miserable little village called Samos, deserted and 
in ruins, from its unhealthy situation. There we 
were to find, a boat from the Capo of Ithaca to 
convey us to that island ; the boat arrived in the 
course of the morning, bringing over a sei^eant of 
the 4th, with a month's pay of the little guard 
which was stationed there, to enforce the quaran- 
tine regulations. Our sail to Ithaca occupied 
about three hours, with a fine breeze in our fa- 
vour. We landed at Opiso Aito, near the Castle 
of Ulysses, and proceeded along a road extreme- 
ly rocky and uneven. The rain fell fast, and 
we took shelter in the cottage of an Ithacaa 
shepherd, who was playing to his family on an in- 
strument well known in Scotland by the name of 
the stock and horn. A miserable abode it was, 
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where knavery sometimes entered, and a{^ared 
to have given lessons to the whole family, for they 
all crowded round us with something or other 
to sell, which they called relics of Odyi^seps. * 
They then produced some copper coins, which 
they wished to sell as the coinage of Ulysses, 
though one was a Venetian halfpenny, and the 
letjters S. C. on the reverse of the others, shewed 
that they had been struck by the authority of the 
senate of Rome.t Everything in this island is 
referred to Ody^sseps. 

We proceeded to Vathi the capital, and found a 
boat on the opposite side of the hill, to convey us 
thither. In our way we passed, upon our right, 
the Cave of Dexia, where, according to Homer, 
Ulysses was landed when asleep by the Phaeacians. 



* Such is the manner in which the name of the hero of the 
Odyssey is pronounced by the modern Greeks. 

f In Florence, Rome, and in all the Ionian Islands, people 
have attempted to impose upon tts with counterfeit coins. I 
have been told, that there are manufactories of them in Italy. 
They are easily detected ; the smooth enamel of age, espe- 
cially round the edge of ancient medals or coins, cannot be 
imitated, nor is it easily removed ; whereas, the crust upon 
the counterfeits, produced by acid, comes off with the slightest 
friction. The colour of the metal, too, is another distinguish* 
ing circumstance; the ancient metal has more of a brassy hue. . 

The few coins which we have picked up, were found in 
tombs, fields of battle, or in cities destroyed by fir^. 

VOL. ir. N 
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Tie small Maud of Cazmiio with its Lftzaeetto 
rose on our left ; passing this, the town of Yathi 
came full in view ; and on a h31 to the ri^t, the 
rums of the ancient town of Guiteria mi^ be 
partially seen intermixed with olives ; the whole 
forming a beautifnl scene, and quite different in 
eharaeter from any other part of Ithaca we had 
yet seen. In general, the island still deserves the 
appellations of rocky and barren^ which the classic 
authors so frequently employ when writing of 
this celebrated spot. Major Temple teceived us 
very kindly, and gave us biUets of lodging on the 
principal inhabitants. Our quarters are extremely 
comfortable. Early the ne:i(t morning, our host 
brought us coil^ and sweatmeats before we rose. 
He is a physician; occupies a good house} pos- 
sesses several books, among which are Italian trans- 
lations of some English authors ; and displays con- 
siderable intelligence. 

We should have been devoid of all enthusiasm, 
had we not immediatdy visited the Palace of 
Ulysses. Indeed, Ulysses seemed still, in our 
imagination, King of Ithaca, and our curiosity 
was stimulated by every circumstance which popu- 
lar belief or ancient poetry had connected with his 
story and that of the Trojan war. Obeying the 
impulse of this natural feeling, we visited the ruins 
of what is denominated his Castle, near Opiso 
Aito, where we first landed on the island. For this 
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pmff&se, W6 Wert provided with a beat and goSde^ 
In our way, we were tempted to land at the Csfte 
6f De^ia, but, to our great diisappimitment, the cave 
has bee& lately destroyed by a recent dteratr<Ni 
of the public road : there is now no appearance of 
its ever having been a cave. The mane, however, 
aind the concurrent testimony of the inhabitantiS 
of Yathi, give somewhat of probability to the be* 
fief* From the cave we coasted to the foot of 
the m, which is covered with the remans of thtt 
castle of Ulysses. The first remarkable feature 
is the Cydopean wall, reaching from the castle to 
the bottom of the hill. The stones in the waU 
are of all shapes and sizes ; but near the castle, the 
remains consist of huge square stones, evidently the 
work of art. These ruins are very in»gnificattt, 
but, seen from a little distance, their appearance is 
imposing. The platfonn, partly inclosed by them, 
gives a diameter of 90 or 100 feet. Willnn this 
are two keeps, as they are called ; but to aH ap^ 
peaiance they are ancient tanks, though now quite 
dry. In these, especially the largest, into which 
we with some difficulty descended, are a few names 
of travellers inscribed on the wall where the plaster* 
renamed fit for the purpose : you may suppose 
that we availed ourselves of these very perishable 



* This it supposed to be a fitifficient proof of it being of a 
more modern day, as the ancietit Greeks did not use cement. 
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means, for recording oar visit to this &r-faaied 
palace. 

From the commanding eminence on which the 
castle stands, the view of the Laertia Megna, in 
which Mount Neritos is a principal feature, is 
extensive, various, and interesting, consisting of 
sea and continent, and distant classic isles. Re- 
turning from the castle, we met with quantities 
of broken ancient pottery, turned up by the 
plough ; indeed, the plough can never penetrate 
this soil, without revealing some relic, enough at 
least to interest the feelings, and send back the 
imagination into the regions of antiquity. Seve- 
ral ancient graves have been opened at the foot of 
the hill on which the castle stands, and many silver 
and gold coins have rewarded the researches of the 

We reached Vathi in time for dinner, and drank 
to the memory of old Homer and Ulysses, in 
some of the delicious wines of Ithaca, ^^ as luscious 



* We were informed that a helmet and rarious ornaments 
in silver and gold have been dug up. The classical reader 
will be horrified to learn that these were melted down, and 
formed into a coffee-pot, and many duplicates of the silver 
coins into skewers, which the person who gave us the informa- 
tion assured us that he had seen. A late Capo (not an English^ 
man) was the person giiilty of this most barbarous metamor- 
phosis, and it was done with the view of enhancing the value ! 
Of the coins which remained 1500 are still entire. 
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as the bee's nectareous dew.*' To be in Ithaca, 
and not to visit the Coracian Rock, where " Are- 
thusa's sable water glides/' was impossible. The 
walk to it was over rocky heights, and rugged and 
sharply pointed limestone, which characterize the 
country : once or twice, however, in the course of 
the walk, we saw below us a pretty valley. The 
Rock of Corax, rising above the Fountain Arethusa 
to a great height, is wholly composed of limestone, 
and presents a variety of horizontal strata. There 
is nothing at the Fountain of Arethusa, which, 
divested of the classical int^est connected with 
such a spot, is particularly deserving of notice. 
In crossing Cephalonia, we saw no streams of 
water, and consequently none of those deep pic- 
turesque ravines, which occasionally enrich the 
landscape of most other countries. Here, how- 
ever, the stream, thodgh at present just percepti- 
ble, has, by the united operation of time and floods, 
excavated a deep ravine for its outlet, fully as high 
as those of the Esk at Hawthornden. The water 
of the Fountain of Arethusa is cool and agreeable 
to the taste, and it is said the people in its. neigh- 
bourhood who drink of it live to a great age,— in a 
few instances o the age of 100 and 1@U : the 
cattle, also, live long, but never grow fat. 

Returning from the Fountain of Arethusa, we 
examined the limestone of which the hills are 
composed, and found it full of nodules of flint 
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quite round, «nd of various mei^ from tbe ^ineu^ 
aioas of a walnut, to the me of a Amll ownou 
ball When these nodules are disengi^ed by the 
weather, the rocks have a singular hoaeycombed 
appearance* On breaking sevend of them, we ob* 
aervedthat the wlute opaque flint in some was imi-^ 
form, while others had rings of various colourB, 
with pure limestone in the centre, precisdy tibe 
same as that in which the nodules ware fixed* The 
Yem» which run through tbe great mass are Uaek» 
or of the colour of brown-soap ; the same aj^pear- 
ances were observable in the hills, on our journey 
from Argostdli to Samos in Cephalonia* 

Next day we attempted to see the antiquities 
of Homer's School, as it is eaUed, supposed to 
he the i?emaim of the Temple of Minerva* flor 
this purpose, the Capo aecommodated us with Ua 
boat, to convey us as far as we could go by 
water, but tjbe wind was so high, that it was con^ 
adered dangerous to proceed. We were there- 
fiwe landed at a nearcar points at the bottom of a 
mountaiflit and from this, pursued our i^y over 
many prec^itous heights and deep ravine^ titt 
we reached the village of Mavrona, where we 
teamed it would be impoaiible for us to get to H^ 
mer's School that evening. Failing in this enter« 
prise, we ifituraed to our boat, having seen little 
wmth recording except some fine combinatjeias 
of scenery. Oecasion^Iy we were assailed fay dogs 
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of a g^lptic and savage apaQies, wluoh j^narded 
habitations, not very dissimilar to that of £^m«wfl» 
and barked as loudly at tbe appcoaebi^g crtmvgf n^ 

The toivn of Vathi eoBtains about two thondwd 
inhi^itaxita- The tmae s^pii^s deep^ aad is p^o- 
baUy demed from its situaticm, bL the termiaa^ 
tioB of a dee^ bay. In the port there are sevend 
vesaek belong^ to the town. The people cvf I«< 
tbaea are said* however, to be less attoched to sea 
specttlatioRf thw the natives of some of the neigh- 
bouring islwds^ 

In thoee houses which w^e have entered, Cand 
^ejr are I believe the principalt) th^e is a highw 
degree of comf<»rt apparent than I had lexpe^li^d 
to find* Our host has a iitde garden to hifi hwie 
^^Hrt^ed with orange trees, under the shade of whieh 
he and his family enjoy their tobaeco-pip^f, tha 
j&virarite luxury of the levant. In the shops I 
peva^ved caviace, herring, pickled sabn(MQ» and dried 
fidb of yarioas kinds* wfaieti conatitute the pitnei-f 
pal £9od of the Greeks : occamoally they haw a 



** Soon as Ulysses near the Inclosure drew, 
V^kh open monliis the ftiiions mastifb flew: 
Down ant the m^e^ and cautioiM to withttandy 
iiet fidl di' offiNVive triin^hofa from ki$ hami* 
Sudden the master runs ; aloud he calls ; 
And from his hasty hand the leather falls. 
With showers of stones he drives them far away ; 
The scattering dogs around at distance lay." 
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little salt butter from England^ but it is used only 
among the English* 

The population of Ithaca, and several interesting 
particulars relative to the statistics of the island, have 
formed an object of Major Temple's inquiries.^ The 
population, according to his returns of Ithaca, and 
two little islands its dependencies, which, from their 
vicinity to the continent, it is thought necessary to 
keep always in quarantine, is stated at 9400 souls. 
The heat at Ithaca, during the summer, must, 
in consequence of the rays of the sun being re- 
flected so generally from limestone rock and moun- 
tains little intruded upon by vegetation, be very 
great ; at Vathi, however, it is not, we understand, 
found to be oppressive, being moderated by local 
circumstances. In one respect, the island is great- 
ly favoured in comparison with its neighbours, 
being said to be free from malaria, so destruc- 
tive at the neighbouring island of Cephalonia. 
Of the Corinthian grape, the currant of com- 
merce, which forms the riches of Zante, Ithaca 
affords only a moderate supply ; not more, pro- 
bably, than the twelfth part of what is produced at 
Zante. The soil must be in general too poor for 
the cultivation of that species of grape, which does 
not agree with so hard a bed, and makes large de- 



* For a very correct and curious account of the state of 
Ithaca in ]Sl6| see Appendix, No. III. 
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mauds upon the so3. From some circumstance or 
other, they have never been able to introduce the 
currant-grape at Corfu : it has refused to flourish 
there, but in Cephalonia a considerable number are 
produced, and form an export. Ithaca stands at the 
headof thesevenislands, perhaps of all Greece, forits 
wine. The red Ithaca wine is excellent, superior to 
that of T^nedos, the Oreek wine which it most 
resembles ; but it is generally much injured, some- 
times spoiled, by the injudicious manner in which 
it is kept. In the possession and management. of 
the British commandants at Cephalonia and Ithaca, 
we found it a delightful wine, with a hermitage 
flavour, and a good sound body. The great diffi- 
culty in bringing the wines of these islands into 
commerce, when they are to be sent a distant 
voyage,' arises from the want of brandying them 
sufficiently to make them keep. 

We were fortunate in obtaining the be$t infor- 
mation concerning the government, revenues, and 
statistics of the Septinsular republic, which I have 
reserved for the Appendix. 
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Pairas, April 1817- 
We remained only three days in Ithaea ; and, 
except Homer's School, we saw all the antiquities 
worthy of notice in the island. Mudi ingenious 
writing, from an able pen, has been used to prove 
the Cave of Dexia, the lUoee of Ulysses, and the 
Rock of Corax, to be the antiquities mentioned in 
the Odyssey. Considerable doubts of this are ex- 
pressed by the most enlightened people of the island; 
but, for my part, I cannot pretend to oflfer an opi- 
nion* 

The Ionian Islands, viewed from the sea, are 
not without considerable picturesque beauty. In 



this respects Coifu undoubtedly takes the lead; 
tiben follow Zaute^ Cephalonia, Swta Maum» and 
Ithaca. Paxo offers notMng extemdly, but with- 
in tibe island there are some very singular seenes^ 

Our Gi^eek captain^ CiHistande, sailed from 
Idiaca (1st of April) very much against his will^ 
Unfiutunately we had agreed to pay him by the 
day; and^ as the agreraient was greatly in hia 
&vaur, he found it to his advantage to linger^ 
which he did not scru,ple to do on the sl^htest 
pretext; and it was with some difficulty we obl^ed 
him to sail from the port of Ithaca. He got die 
better of us, however, at last ; for, on a trifling l»eeze 
springing up, he said it would bedangerous to pro- 
ceed, as he saw certain appearances in the Ay whidi 
indicated ^ rising storm ; we therefore prudently, 
or perhaps foolishly, allowed him to put his vessel 
into a creek near the mouth of the river Acheious. 
This riv^, q£ a wbeyish colour, rises in Mwnt Fin* 
dus, and is <me of the largest in Greece* It freshens 
die sea to a considerable distance, asad has united 
several islands to the mainland since the Christian 
era* The cattle on its shores are white. The 
Achd5tts is fabled to have been one of the suitors 
of Dejanira, in the shape <^a bull. Hercules de- 
feated him, broke off one of his horns, and carried 
off Dejanira. 

As we expected, no storm arose, but the rogue 
of a captain thought it unsafe to sail at night. 
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The roi^ morning found us becalmed, and we made 
little progresis in the day. For a few hours we 
landed on a wild and desert country. I ascended 
with some difficulty one of the subordinate hills, 
and from the sharpness of the limestone-rocks, was 
nearly in the situation of a person picketed. The 
scenery around was varied and reposed in quietness 
pi^fJnd, »ve the screaming of L hawk for food, 
which the barrenness of the place would have seem- 
ed almost to deny, had I not perceived the feather 
of a wild fowl borne upon the gently breathing 
air. 

On a signal from our ship being given, we left 
this wild yet pleasing scene. Sailing up the coast, 
some dolphins played about our ship, and wild ducks 
were hastening to the land. Our captain, who 
spoke English, was occasionally eloquent against the 
Turks, and in particular against the Ali Pasha, for 
whom he seemed to have a malicious hatred : '' Oh 
if I could bite a hole in him, and suck out his 
blood, and eat a piece- of his flesh every day, I 
should be happy.^' His enmity to the numerous 
priests, of which he said there were twelve orders, 
was not inferior : ** If I had power I would tram- 
ple them to death !*' And speaking of the modem 
Greeks, he observed, that, " from being once the 
first of men, they were now the last." This was 
all said while he was employed in shaving his 
crew. 
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Great part of the coast towards the Gulf of 
Lepanto is flat, but joins the hills at no great dis- 
tance. These downs, we were informed, feed nu- 
merous flocks of sheep, but occasionally they 
take the ophthalmia, to remove which, our captain 
informed us, there is introduced into the eye a fine 
powder, obtained from the sepia fish* A gentle 
breeze springing up, we soon entered that part of 
the Gulf of Lepanto, where the Turks were de- 
feated by the Christians under Don John of Aus- 
tria, and where the immortal Cervantes lost his 
arm. We passed the minarets of Mosalongi, and 
in a short time were brought into the ancient 
!Bay of Patrae, with Patras before us, backed by 
noble mountains, and on our left the lofty promon- 
tories of ^tolia and Achaia, stretching towards 
the shores of Corinth. 

Patras, the ancient Patrae, a town of considerable 
»ze, stands upon a rising ground of gentle eleva- 
tion ; the castle, which is almost entirely in . ruinci, 
crowns the whole. From the sea the town is an 
interesting object, at least it possesses the interest 
of novelty to a stranger yet unaccustomed to the 
aspect of a Turkish town. The flags erected upou 
the houses of the different consuls exhibit the co- 
lours of their respective nations. The mountains 
behind well become the continent of Greece. They 
are lofty, of noble and pleasing forms, especially the 
snow-capped Vodia ; pine trees tip the subordinate 
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mimmits, and dimb up the gullies and rftmes. 
The pass of Tripolizza appears to the right, and 
offers to the carious eye many wild and rod^y scenes^ 
From our landing place, the whoh^fortis a {basing 
picture : magnificent mountains, cnl^rrated pkins 
covered with the vine or curraat»grape, and oHre } 
the minarets of the Turkish mosques ; the varioos 
buildings of the town ; the ruins, too, of the'andent 
church on the site, it is supposed, c^ the Temple 
of Jupiter, together with the tomb of St Andrew, 
our tutelary saint, who, it is said, was martyred 
here,* form a combination h^dy gr&dfying to 
the eye. 
While employed in drawing this curious scenes 



* St Andr^Wy whose opportune assistance to Uie people of 
Patras, at the time of its famous siege by the Saracens and 
Sclavoniansy is related by Gibbon. In the last distress of the 
place, a bold sally was madie successfully ^ the Saitt^imrrtHnii- 
barked, tiw Selaivotiians submitted^ and die glory of the day nu 
ascribed to a phaatom, or a stranger who fought in the foreaiost 
ranks> under the character of St Andrew the apostle. The 
shrine which contained the relics of the saint, was decorated 
with trophies of victory, and the captive race of Sctavonians 
was ever devoted to the service and vassalage of the ttetropoti*- 
tan church of Patras* The Greeks are indulged in a sort of 
satunudia by their Turkish despots on that occasioa. Their 
holidays last only, however, two dayB^ and they occupy them* 
selves in licentious riot during their continuance. Patras has 
another contribution to our saints' calendar ; and an hihabitant 
of Edinburgh may be reminded, that St Giles (a corruption of 
JEgidius) was a monk of Patras. 
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I perceived that the Greeks paid their devotions as 
they passed the dirine of the saint, crossmg them- 
sehes, and touehing thek foreheads. Within the 
fittle chapeli which contains what was shewn to us 
as the toi&b of St Andrew, we found a burning lampv 
and some wretched daubs of the saint. The mar* 
Me slab, which may be about four feet long, and 
broad in proportion, is turned upside down, and is 
much chipped and broken by the devotees, who 
consider the fragments as charms against the evils 
of this life. On inquiring what was inscribed 
upon the tomb, we were told that it is so much de- 
stroyed, that only a few letters could be traced : 
it is therefore to be regretted, that they were so 
tardy in turning it ; yet, if it be really the tomb of 
St Andrew, it is a miracle that it has been preser- 
ved at dl in this land of Mahomet. The border 
round the edge of the marUe is partly entire, and 
seems to have been executed in a good i^e of art. 
Hire, too, is a sacred well of excellent cool water^ 
which the Greeks seldom pass without tasting. 

In the absence of Mr Cartwright, the consul, we 
were hospiti^Iy and politely received by Mr Baar* 
thoU, the vice-consul, with whom we lived while we 
remained at Patras. Hufough his attention, we be- 
came acquainted with the customs and manners of 
the place. Mr Pamell, too, the consul for-*^^-, was 
indefatigable in his kind offices and obligmg com- 
munications. 



^8 GRECIAN FESTIVAL^ 

Fortunately we arrived at the time of a festi-* 
val of the Greeks, — the celebration of the Re- 
surrection of our Saviour. This afforded us an 
opportunity of seeing some of their gaieties and 
amusements* Processions with music began at a 
very early hour, with a constant firing of musquets : 
fiddles, bagpipes, and tambourins, were to be heard 
in every street, and never certainly was any thing 
more distracting or confounding : the discordant 
union of the bagpipe with the fiddle sounded to 
our ears like the squealing of children and the 
squeaking of pigs i yet to this music, if so it may 
be called, they paraded and danced. The firing 
of the guns made us start at every instant, for we 
found that they were often loaded with ball, and 
there is rarely a festival without some disaster. We 
heard the balls distinctly in the air, and when we 
paid our visit to the castle, and the great cypress 
tree in the plain, balls passed us within a yard or 
two, whizzing in oUr ears : one actually went 
through the room in which Mr Parnell was seated, 
and a poor child had its knee shattered to pieces ! 
On inquiring what would be done with the trans- 
gressors, we were told, that, if they could be dis- 
covered, they would be banished ; but that there 
was little chance of finding them, where so many 
were engaged in the same pastime. This may 
afford a little insight into the nature of their police, 
and some idea of the value they have for human 
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life. In dioFt, the scene, instead of being a ra- 
tional enjoyment, seemed to be one of uproar and 
eimfiDsion* 

Many of the costmnes, particularly that of the 
Albanians, were extremely beautiful and becom- 
ing. The dress of the inferior Greeks is a wool- 
len coat, white or brown, sometimes loi^ and 
sometimes short ; over their trowsers they wear 
a short petticoat or kilt of cotton cloth, edged 
at the bottom with Uack, a handkerchief or belt 
is fixed about the wust ; their head dress is com- 
posed of twisted white or yellow cotton cloth, with 
a little scull-cap of red or blue in the centre ; their 
hair is l^ose and flowing } their necks and breasts 
are bare« 

The superior class of GrecJb wear peUsses or 
flowing robes of various colpursi and red shoes, over 
which they have slippers turned up at the points. 
The fore part of the head is sometimes shaven, and 
has a grey appearance, contrasted with the brow : 
thiscustom is chiefly confined to the wealthy Greeks. 
The Greek salutation or satam * is given in a very 
graceful manner. They first touch their foreheads, 

*.A Frank passing a Greek in the streets is immediately 
greeted, as already noticed by our travellers, with a salutation, 
the meaning of which is, *^ Christ is risen.** Our Greek ser^ 
vant presented us with a nosegay da' Easter day, and. we 
nottoed coloured eggs, which are to be seen in some Catholic 
countries at certain seasons* 

TOL. II. O 
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then plaee their right hand on Aeir heatt, and kk« 
each other with something like affeotioftit 

The streets of Patras are very narrow, and befaig 
never cleaned, are disgustin^y ilthy ; th0 tahops 
are quite eontemptiMe ; tho roofs of the houses 
almost meet, which, no doubt, is intended ^r shade 
in this warm donate ; but the mis oorrupted by 
various nuisances below, can hardly find a way 
to escape. The Turks and Oredks sit under sheK 
ter on the outafde of the step^ and ap|>ear as V 
they had no concern or emj^yment to engage 
their thoughts. It is well they have some baths, to 
t^hich the better sort of j^eople occasionally ^resort* 
The common class are filthy beyond mea^ooore, and 
the cloth they wear next their skin, is seldom 
changed or washed ! 

It is generally the steam bath which is used at 
Flstras^ The steam is introduced, in almost suffv 
eating abundance, into an apartment in which thefe 
Is a reclining seat : the person who recites the 
bath plaees himself in this seat, and a Gre^ in at>- 
tendance proceeds to pull the joints of the fingers 
ftnd toes, and places one hand under the middle rf 
the back y with the other he presses the breast, till 
he n^akes the joints of the back to crack. The 
whole body is thus at on^ loosened, and while the 
skin is soA, it i« rubbfd violently with A hag stu£M 
with cotton, till the cutide peels cff, as our infei^ 
mer emphatically said, Uke macaroni! We were 

10 
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foi* the ftl%ues whk& f^e were iibovit to eneoilxAeF^ 
bttt W6 j^ferred bttthing in &e waMrs of the ocenbf 
frfaiah is iii this ocuntiy «a to^reMMe toxui^^ 

I» the wall of one of tiie bttha w<» peftdired a 
hdauiiful ei^kal of an aaeiefit marUe ooIiibui^ It 
citaQSiMiytoe Which might 'm miae degree have 
btieo espe&ted herei Mustderiilg the detUdlitioa of 
the vlBenb%t of tempos which adoriied this pkoi 
m Micient tuaee, from the telebrated one of Dia&&» 
mmtk>tiid bj Pausanias^ to others of i&i^iiot note^ 
In the widls of the oasde^ tooi we saW some fh^ 
]tieiits of (ulredioiM maihles and steulpturbd oma>- 
meota : particularly oh the south sid«# there is a 
t6r$b of a liiale figure of aGbmrable workmanship)^, 
built in a hollow like the recess 6f a window^ 
which l^hews that, notwithrtanding all that has been 
said of the barbarism of thfe Greeks and Turks^ 
they are not witlmut soUie esteem for sculpture. 
The Earl of Guildford was desirous to purchase it, 
but they demanded too high a price. On the east 
side of the eafetle we saw the remain (s( a female 
figure without bead or armiH the drap^ty extreme- 
ly beautibrul. 

We find tibe people in Pttras a little aceptietl 
regarding the pmrnding down dP the anient statues 
for the pmpoie of making limei although th^re 
ire but few tiiifaie reiMius ; e^eaTotiou w^ld prd'> 
h^ farkig Mafiy intejpesting mafUei to light. 
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Some columns peeing through the earth, and the 
well-known site of many buildings, point to the 
places where the spade might be succesisfully ap« 
plied : the extensive pavement, too, in the garden 
of the French consul, offers much for qieeulation. 
For centuries past, there has been a trade in tl^ 
antiquities of Greece, both in medals and sculp- 
ture. Whatever relics could be picked up, readi- 
ly found purchasers among the strangers and mer- 
chants who visit this interesting country ; conse- 
quently, they are spread over a great part of Europe, 
and there is hardly a collection of any note, which 
cannot boast of some spechnens of Grecian art. 
When all this is considered, it appears surprising 
that any valuable remains should still be found, in 
a country where so little pains is taken to make 
discoveries by excavation. Grecian marbles and 
coins may sometimes be purchased at Rome, Paris, 
London, or even Petersburg, at as cheap a rate as 
in this country. 

The removal of the sculpture from the Temple 
of Minerva, in the Acropolis of Athens, seems to 
have had the effect of setting other people with 
more spirit to the work of destruction. It is true, 
the Turkish government have, since that event, 
issued a prohibition agamst taking down any mar- 
bles whatever, but the Sublime Forte cannot at all 
times command obedience. An ancient gate at 
Ephesus has been robbed a ^ort time diitce of its 
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prinoip.1 beaurie,. An English g,ntl«n.n, who ,V 
here at present, employed a Greek to take down 
the frieze, and was successful. A noted chief, to 
shew his independence of the government, resist- 
ed a firman of the Grand Signor, which was in 
favour of a certain great collector. The English 
gentleman above mentioned, however, with whom 
we are acquainted, took a surer method to obtain 
his object, by engaging a wily Greek to apply to 
the chief himself; by this scheme he got what the 
firman of the Grand Signor could not command. 
The frieze is supposed to be the work of Scopas, 
and represents the Death of Hector ; one piece 
being cracked, was left behind, the Greek suppos- 
ing it, on that account, to be of little value. The 
rogue displayed some ingenuity in taking down 
these marbles, though at first he was somewhat in 
despair. By means of brushwood placed in an in- 
clined manner to the top of the gate, he mounted, 
and with some assistance the frieze was rolled 
down to the ground without the smallest injury. 
These precious relics are now in London, that 
great receptacle of the spoils of Greece. The re- 
ward which the Greek got for all his trouble was a 
golden telescope ! . 

The port of Patras is not very secure ; and is, 
indeed, rather a road than a harbour. By a strange 
policy, the Turks subject the commerce of their 
own subjects to higher duties than that of foreign- 



^Ts^ ITw QwtQTO-ho«se flirty is &m PW owrtt W 
tb^ goods of iwtfteotsi of tlw ?oi1^ i wtiite grfy 
tJxree p^r qeat. is paid by Ijli^ Ffwki* ^QBse, pf ^ 
m^pbanta her^ are qpi^^uty 91^ for % G^raife 
^gtwn^ P^ras enjoys a cggw^^cf^e fih^r? flC €P<te 
WOTC^. S^Ye^al ^ tit^ nations ftf l&^'Qpp w» fir 
p;re?^Ut^ 9t Piitira? by con$ub. Tbcwie vbp fffe 
mw Ixej^ we ^ Freiwjb coiwul, (M*. Pp^^ue^lifc 
t)jotbey of tho tw.veli?ir i^ the Morea^^jt ^omA ft* 
]Ki^si^ wlw is^ * Qr^k, a i5w«disjl^ 9. Pit^fib^ ^ 
a^ Jipigliab papsyJU The Engtijfe cQii»i^rtQ ift ia 
the dispo^sal of the l^pv^aiit Qoinpap^i but fte- 
^uently t^be cw^^l is i^eco^oo^iend^ bSF PW 9PiIMt 
s^dpj: ta tbp. Porte : it i$ s^4 to be a lij^^ioii 9S 

The co:pj;i4s with \9(hGm we b^Te qoAXQJ^sgd Q^on-f 
j^I^^ 0/ the e^p^iu;^ of fivift^ wbjffb «!§«»» griwrttlj? 
tp. e?fpep4 wbrt we q(wW b^ve pp^ed, TbQ 
^(^ of b^teberl?; ^le^fc ajvewges ||cii ^isty tQ QJgbtgs 

jpfltros tb#^ ocfl;, ^. wejii^t som^Tfrb^t }««f^ tbfH^ tbaree 
powds ajM»iK4*Jjpo]^» ; §q iib»tt. H IwcJmten ifKm 

fpwqpe»fie to si^pewjg, a gpi^. In. Aw^dift, we 
hftye b^en iqfqiw^, it is ^e»i^r by «» W^ ; »9ft, 
ipde«d,^ c^. it b^ SHKK>fie4> ^^ «t 9ttcb * wI^k i* 
would be an object of purchase 911^ [wJ^f i9i llbei 
iuteyipp of Qx^(^ 4* tbp Sffflfe ti»%. ift i« tQ be 
i^QCpJi^ted,, that WHOftl. fflft^ <s»j5C»Fpftly b^ orilftd 
one of tbe nessssvi«« ojf ji^ft to^ ^ Qr^ wk<m 
babte. wenataralk 4b§jtem|Du&, mA whQMMmmd 



^m Ml^h t0iQd dimiig 1^ l(irge p^rt^ of th^ year^i 
by the injunctions of his religion. The ounranti 
f^ ^ijjmi we ve tol^ ar^ ia gmitw estimation 
tliiai tho9e of tfa« islwdiu Th» « urraQt-vine con* 
tinner to Imii to $gi^t age) «ome stocks foi? about 
eighty yMTSt 

Tb^ eliniafe <tf Patvas is excee4ii^y sdtry in th^ 
sumiQtif BH)Bth9> and the Fntnlt inhabka&ts find it 
semetiQies iie09S4ary» fw teeruituig their he^th, to 
^etir^ to the country amoi^ ^e mountaiBa. Mala- 
ria i^ prevaleot at oerlaui Sf asons^ in majiiy parts of 
Greece ^ the coasts of the Moref^afe much infected 
l^iti so are parts of Botia and Theafudy; t^ part of 
Albania whieh Ues opposite to Corfu, and ISbewise 
the plain of Marathon. It was so bad at Gastonni^ 
»ldiaee (^some trade on th0 coa^t of the Morea^dftt 
the gentlemim who wIbui appointed our vioei-consiil 
thef f totd us he i^ho^d live in the mountainous dis- 
trict, 1^ o^y g^ to th^ port of Gastounl when 
business should e^ him thitherf 

Wheare there are a^ienl ruinif^ it is often to be 
expected in a pai^icular degree } feof 8%ich ruj^ 
being caQipo$ed> «r caafaected withi remains of un- 
dent baliha, and a^^iedmcti^ there k frequently oe^ 
filled^ wateif in thie ndghbourheidd. Mahinaft itt si- 
Badar ailualiimt io Italy, may Ifliewise be ex|)eeted 
to pievdU The plague is semetimlBs imported into 
PatMsi, in eonseqiieiiiee of its eommercial intor* 
QQi»se witk Alexandria ; but diet di^eadfUlr seoilr^ 
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had not been (At for a coiisidenble time previaus 
to our arrival. 

To^y we went to the wedding of a Greek kdy, 
daughter of the first phyaidan. As the ceremony 
was curious, I shall iattempt to describe it to you. 
Cloves and nutmegs, wrapped up in a small parcel, 
were left at the house of the consul where we lived, 
and this is the mode of invitation to a wedding at 
Patras. Tlie poorer class leave only cloves, nutmegs 
beingdear. When ^ arrived at the door of the 
court-yard, we found the physician's janissary in 
waiting m a rich robe of scarlet ; his pistols of em* 
bossed silver, stuck in his silk girdle, were opposed 
to a vest of blue velvet trimmed with gold lace ; his 
4;urban, short petticoat, and trowsers, were of the 
purest white, and his gaiters were of scarlet velvet 
embrmdered with gold : his dress, indeed, might 
have suited a prince. Every farthing which these 
servants receive in wages is laid out on clothes, and 
they contrive to preserve them well. 

The court before the house was miserable and 
•dirty, and the house itself had a very mean ap- 
pearance. We ascended by a broad ladder, and 
found the mother of the bride, with some other 
ladies, standmg in the entry, but they did not 
seem to take any part in the ceremony of receiving 
the visitors. On entering the room where the 
marriage ceremony was performed, we found the 
fathar of the lady, a fine looking old man, dressed 



in rich robes, with a cylinder cap of fur, like a 
large muff, seated on his divan or sofa,. which was 
about nine feet broad, and went all round the room, 
provided with cushions at the bade. To this we 
were condu<^ed, and found oursdives raised about 
ei^teen inches from the floor. We squatted down 
like the Greeks, with our legs under us, when a 
handsome and diegant attendant in robes of blue 
and purple stepped forward, and presented each of 
us with along pipe, which we smoked, talking and 
signing to each other as weU as we could, m testi. 
mony of our pleasure. The room was wretchedly 
furnished ; a few coarse wooden chairs, all different 
in fashion and siie, a wooden clock, a press, three 
or four barbarous pictures of the Virgin and Child, 
and the Apostles, the faces and crowns of glory 
done in raised tin, and the drapery with paint. 
Shortly after our arrival, seven or eight priests with 
long beards entered, dressed in black ; a small 
rickety table being then brought to the middle of 
the room, the robes of the priests, wraplped up in 
bundles, were laid on it, and opened by the priests. 
The dresses were different, but all highly orna- 
mented with flowers and embroidery. When their 

these ecclesiastics looked pretty well. 

A large book was put upon the taUe^ with some 
wine in a tumUer, and a roll of bread. Then 
entered the bridegroom, a man about fifty, in 
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a pelisse of pale bbe^ and white Ukmc Dateh^ 
Iwking breecbes; lus tuiten as white «i saowt 
and wluakon of tremendoua sue! Next appeaivd 
Iii6 hdy ; about thirty ywn of age» ahdrt^ and 
nther pretfcji. Her hair » which waa hacdly to be 
diaeowrad thnmgh the piofoaioft of gAdtm «lad 
gilded oniameBt% hevg dewn behind^ ndxed wMi 
thraada <tf gold^ as low as her hanncfaeB^ AciMi 
her fbiehad w» & bandf on whMi were fixed w*. 
sKHtt fold coina. 8ke wore m dM(h pevple pefisaa 
edged willi fbr^ uader whieh ww a ^it teeb of 
i^lnte afflc,. ridhJy eiabroidered; a wotm ef siMc^ with 
lioUy emboBsed clasps UkeaaaaU sanceiSy. enciDelcd 
1^ lower p«rt of her waist, and hnng doiwa apoai 
herloms^ She looked i^teiy shy and modeat^ Siwrjr 
eye waa fixed upoa ber« Behiiid hev stood her 
medsKp: holding h^ up^ the good oldkdijp^ hair wee 
dyed red, tiie feeoarite eelwF of hair in Gh*eeee« 

The ceremeny, as neariy a& I eau reoaUeet, wn 
as^folbwo* Olie of the paieite took up soue fraaic^ 
iacemey w1|hA& imi H^^itod ia a ocmerj he tbeis 
wafted the wckm msong hie brethaeni' Two wul 
eaocUesji lighted^ wMe gima to the bifde a&d brkfeb- 
greoia by another priest, wittcb diey ttissedf iimf 
afeo kassed his hajpd^. tlha eaadlea wen^ thea pat 
down, and the sane pnesli lead prayeaa. The rings 
were' then produced, aqd placed ufwxai the^ book, 
wtA whieh the prieet adiraoced^ aivft ad^ed the re- 
iipeet$v>e parties if they deekced te be mamed; 
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Upon X^c^iwig tbe^ ai^ivrar in tlie affinnative, he 
teuehed th^r heaO^ ^w timas with their ring^, 
whiob w^a deUrefi^d to the person who gave awg; 
t)ie hridf* T^i^^ pepiou (th^ Austriaii coiisul) 
pm; th^m QH tbi ^ng^r of eaclj^ changing them 
thsee tfiqei j4terni;|ely frqai the bride and bride^n 
groom. T)i» the die^cnptiw of Oie ma^ 
Cma in Q^^^Ue? ww read u^ » chaimting tcMoe.^ 
l^Qiijh «ea;p2e4 9mch s#ected» %Qd I thought the 
poer bride would £upt. 

Matwqpiwtl «^wi)«kwerep^ed upon their heads» 
and a mo^e^ «hiwk4 epd ndieulQus. sight I ^ever 
saw. These crowns were of a conical form, composed 
of the merest tinsely gold leaf and spun glass. They 
were changed from one head to the other three times : 
Xbe Tjfigf were takep off by the priest* and ^^abx 
sepkeed* While six of the prieirts weire singiii^ the 
aepviee, the seventh t&ok up the rol) of bread, snd 
cut out two small pieces, which he put into the 
wine. The sacrament was then administered, and 
prayers and chwnting reeownenced. While this 
waa going an> thio^ bcidfe audi hndegrooin were led 
three^ times rotund the tahte^ m the slowest possible 
manner; looking like condemned criminals, and 
fully as melancholy as if they had been going to 
be hanged. At that time smoke from the frank- 
incense was wafted in great profusion among the 
spectators. When the ceremony was finished, the 
father kissed his son and daughter, as likewise 
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did most of their friends. Still the chaunting 
continued, while the priests were unrobing and 
packing up their canonicals in bundles, like so 
many pedlars folding up their wares. The bride 
and bridegroom marched off with their precious 
crowns upon their heads. * They are to live to- 
gether at the lady's father's for eight days, -at the 
expiration of which the lady goes to her hui^and's 
house in full procession, with her presents and 
clothes carried before her on horseback, and exhi- 
bited to the people. I shall give you an account of 
one of these processions in my next letter. 



*A finer subject than a Greek weddintr can hardly be 
imagined for the pencil of Mr William Allan, whose talent 
in painting such scenes will immortalize his name. I am happjr 
to observe, that he is calling m the aid of the burin to 
make his works more generally known ; and that he has met 
with an engraver so well qualified to do justice to his finest 
productions as his townsman, Mr James Stewart. The style 
in which that very promising artist has engraved Mr Allan's 
beautiful little picture of the Tartar Banditti^ may well war. 
rant the expectation, that his plate of the celebrated painting 
of the Circassian Captives, will be, in every respect, an in. 
terestiug production of art. 



LETTER LU- 

PATRAS. 

JRrocession of a neudy'tnarried Lady to her Husband's Home. 
-^Greek Fast of Lent — Turkish Fast of Ramazan. — 
Honourable dealings of the Turks contrasted toitk the 
Knavery of the Greeks.<-^Inddence of the Turks. — Mode 
of Sepulture, — Cemeteries, — Greek Dances. — Female Slaves, 
— Partiality to the English, — Views from Patras. — Annual 
Procession to the River Meilichus, — Mode of Building, — 
Intermarriages of Turks and Greeks* 

In my last letter, I promitsed to give you some ac- 
•count of the procession of a newlyimarried lady to 
her husband's house. While walkmg amidst a mul- 
titude of women and children, she was supported 
by. two females ; and seemed to lean her whole 
weight upon .them, as if about to sink to the ground. 
On her head was a. prodigious cushion or pad, 
stuck full of trumpery flowers made of paper ; her 
cheeks, eye^brows, and lips, were daubed over with 
goldJeaf ; and her hair, interwoven with skeins of 
brown silk, hung down behind and before. She 
walked very slowly^ and a boy^carried a mirror be- 
fore her, in which she was obliged to look occa^ 
sionally, as a symbol of the regard thenceforth due 
even to her external carriage and conduct. 

The Greek marriages are generally celebrated 
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after a fast, and chiefly on the first day after its 
expiration. 

Their Lent of 48 days ends at Easter, and is 
very rigidly obserVedi not admitting even of fish, 
unless they are bloodless, such as oysters, ink-fish, 
and caviare. Next comes the Lent of the Apostles, 
which continues generally SO days, but varies both 
in its term and duration. Fish may be used of 
every kind. The fast of the blessed Virgin fol- 
lows in August } it lasts 16 days, alid is very rigid- 
ly observed. The concluding fast of 40 days ter- 
minates at Christmas. Fish may be eaten with- 
out reserve, except on Wednesday and Friday. 
One hundred and forty^two days of thie year aite 
thu6 occni^dd in fittts. The highior olasses, h«w>. 
ever, are not very scrupulous in regard to tfam, 
but the lower orders keep them with a severity 
prejudicial to their health* The Turks, at thf fatt 
of the B4ituazan, neither eat| drinks nor smoke, 
till sunset, but they are very itnpat^nt till then, 
constantly fidgeting and holding iheit watches in 
their hands. Apoplexy is common among them, 
proceeding, it is supposed^ £t«m the great use of 
spice and other indulgettces- 

In their dealings, the Tuiics are considered ex- 
tremely honourable i their word may be dppeoded 
on^ md they have great confidMce in others^ They 
even refuse tjo take a iMeipt frmi those whoto they 
cto trust. The Greeks on the contrary, ^i$0Bid to 
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be fttU of deoait and low cunnings often accufluig 
tucHtk otberi atui farmenting quarrels in u undei^ 
hand way, for die purpoaa of obtaining money ; 
when this is discovered by the Turks, it occasions 
th€^ being very roughly handled* The Frank in- 
habitants, in particular, rate the moral character of 
the Gyeeka extiumdy low ; we hear dreadful in^ 
stances both of tiie profligacy and ferodrty of their 
manners in the dome$tio circles ^ the wealthier 
m^tt^hants, and their want of honest? in commen- 

lorn situation, under such masters^ can induce us 
to make any allowance for thi« condnet^ if the 
charge against them be not unfounded, or greatly 
eitaggerated. Patras is one of those towns in which 
ihe Turks are considered to act with more despotic 
rule over the Greeks than is usual to them* 

The Turks^ though inferior to the Giieeks in 
mind, are deanly in their habits, and fbnd of the 
bath. Poi^tive indolence has the highest charms 
fyr them : give them their pipe and co£%e^ and 
they will sit for hours almost without speaking, go^ 
ing fiilly into the sentiment^ that, where ^* ignoN 
rance is bliss, ^tis folly to be wise/' They seldom 
nng, considering it much beneath their dignity $ 
if, however, they do happen to sound their voice, 
^ey bellow on a note or two> without melody or 
expression. When they pray, they pronounce the 
wwd Alia, (Ood,) while tl^ bend their hea^ 
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then they fall on their knees^ and lastly, they in- 
cline their heads to the very ground, saying. Alia ! 
AUa! AUa! in the most solemn and impressive 
manner. 

When a Turk dies, he is washed with milk- 
warm water, and clothed in linen, cotton is put 
between the thumb and finger, and gently laid on 
his eyes, nose, and mouth ; on the bosom is placed 
a paper, enumerating his good deeds, and recom- 
mending him to the prophet. When the body 
is interred, a board is placed diagonally over it, 
from the head to the foot of the grave, so that, in 
many instances, a part of the board projects above 
the earth. The Turks alone can have upright 
monuments annexed to the horizontal tomb-stone^ 
Those of the Greeks, Jews, Franks, and Armenians, 
are all flat, but of different construction. The rnonu* 
ments of the Turkish females, too, are unlike those 
of the males. According to the size and appear- 
ance of the turban placed at the head of the grave, 
the age and rank of the deceased Turk is denoted. 
Square holes are cut through the slab which is laid 
on every graven to allow, it is said, the soul to have 
communication with the body, if it should think 
proper to make a journey from the skies. You 
will perceive then, that the Turks allow the females 
to have souls, though they rarely educate them to 
have ideas. The burying-ground at Patras is a 
novel object to a stranger from Catholic or Protest«> 

4 
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ant Europe^ to the cemeteries of which, a Turkish 
cemetery has no resemblance. The monumental 
stones^ which are, in many instances, the remains 
of ancient edifices, will not fiul to attract the tra* 
Teller's attention* 

We have seen a couple of Gredk dances* which 
a£Porded us considerable amusement/ The first 
was circular, and was performed by men, each hold- 
ing the hands of those next him. The air to which 
they moved had a very limited range of notes, and 
was played on a kind of pipe, while a drum beat 
time. Each person sung it in succession, and 
moved round with considerable gesticulation, the 
person at the head threading every opening. This 
dance is supposed to have some resemblance to that 
introduced by Theseus, to commemorate the de- 
struction of the Minotaur in the Cretan labyrinth. 
The second dance was something like the first, cir- 
cular, and performed by men, but the music was 
more like a Scotch lilt ; each perison had a hand* 
kerchief in his hand, which was held likewise by 
his neighbours on each side i under this they stooped, 
and then sprung up with great activity. In the first 
dance mstrumental music was joined by the voice, the 
second was perAMined to instrumental music alone. 
At a little distance from this scene of merri- 
ment. a number of women were sitting together, 
muffled up to their noses, and seemed to takf no 
part in the amusement, except merely as spectators. 

VOL. 11. f 
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Hie refredunent was bread* dxied eggs* an4 wine* 
dnimi from a goat or pig's akin. On retuming 
to the consul's we met a party of gypsies enjoy- 
ing themselves, and apparently as haj^y as if the 
world had been their own. 

A striking contrast to the gaiety of this free 
and light-hearted people, was the melancholy spec- 
tacle of a young female exposed to sale. She was 
sold for 80 crowns ; and a gleam of delight passed 
over her dejected countenance at the idea of going 
to another master in a different part of the country. 
A fair, beautiful, young, and plump Circassian, 
has been known to bring 3000 crowns, imd even 
more. 

On walking through the town with Mr D. his 
tartan cloak seemed to catch the fancy of the in- 
habitants ; every eye was pleased with it, and he 
was repeatedly asked if it was made of handker- 
chiefs sewed together. In no instance have we 
perceived the slightest intention to insult us ; on 
the contrary, both Turk and Greek paid the high- 
est compliments to the English, constantly exclaim- 
ing. Bono Inglese ! MHien I was drawing from a 
situation near the castle, a number of them flock- 
ed around me. They offered every kind of ser- 
vice, cleared the way of a hundred little tur- 
baned boys, who were anxious to see what I was 
about ; one held my gloves, another my drawing 
materials, and when I gave a pencil to a Greek 

10 
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iviio seetded particularly iiiteirestod with my perfdr- 
jnande, I ii^er saw a man so niucfh delightedr 

The q^oi^ite eoast of Albania, across the gulf 
of Lepanio, is particularly striking. IQKuff nioon^ 
tain prdmontories and conical hflls rise in great 
majesty immediately above the sea^ whiles others^ 
capped with snow, retire in the distant re)^ns« 
The seene of the great sea fight of 167h i^ which 
t^e Turks latere defeated, shews its blue expanse 
of waters with many a white sail, stealing towards 
the remote islands of Zante, Cephalonia, Ithaca, 
and Santa Maura^ which are just perceptible in 
their robes of azure. From the subordinate hills^ 
entirely composed of clay, sand, puddingstone^ 
and marine shells, striated and water-worn^ there 
are numberless beautifhl views. The rultis of 
Roman aqueducts, and other masses of ttticient 
building, are features which the painter would fix 
upon, and delineate with delight. From the streaim 
ealled Meilichus, too, there is ample subject for 
study ; and here one might evien be permitted 
a little classical decoration.^ The young people 
still go in procession to this streati^ a'nd deposit f. 
in it a garland of com in the ear ^ they also 
carry with them a garland of ivy, whicli they lay 
on the ancient foundations of the t^nple of Bac- 
chus. The origin of this procession is of an- 
cient date, and, as nearly as I cah fecollect, k 
thb* A youth fell in love with a nympb of 
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and ravished her. The goddess was 
much enraged, and sent a pestilence to the land ; 
the oracle of Delphi was consulted, as to what 
should be done to appease the wrath of Diana, and 
it was directed that a young man and woman 
should be annually sacrificed near tHe stream, till a 
statue of Bacchus should appear. This barbarous 
practice was continued for a considerable time, and 
the river, on that account, was called Ameilichus, 
(or the Implacable ;J a statue and temple of Bac- 
chus however appearing, the sacrifices were given 
up, and the name of the river was thenceforth call- 
ed Meilichus, (Placable.) Now, is not this a 
lucky circumstance for a painter, to embellish and 
give a superior au* to his pictures ? 

This country is subject to earthquakes ; the 
houses, therefore, are generally built of wood, mud, 
and straw, which are considered safer than stone 
and lime, against the rocking motion of the ground. 
The minarets, which are built of stone, are deem- 
ed insecure. The largest is rent from top to bot- 
tom. This mode of building with wood and clay, 
which, by the way, is common over a great part of 
Greece, must prove a considerable preservative to 
the marble remains. Innumerable hawks nestle 
unmolested in the roofs of the wretched buildings, 
and in the castle walls : for these birds the inha- 
bitants seem to entertain a degree of respect. 

Occasionally a Turk marries into a Greek fami* 
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ly» and the lady is allowed to follow her own reli« 
^ b« .h. Lid™. ^ ^ .h.. of .hdr 
father. When a child is christened, it is stripped, 
and plunged over head and ears in water, then it 
is carefiiUy dried, and the priest dips his finger in- 
to a vessel containing oil, which he places on the 
crown of its head, eyes, mouth, palms of the hand, 
the soles of its feet and navel : the name is then 
given, and prayers and chaunting finish the cere- 
mony. Divorces are obtained through the Patri- 
arch, and sometimes the bishop has the power to 
grant one. 

We are now preparing for our departure to 
Delphi, irom whence I shaU write you soon. 



LETTER LIIL 

VOSTIZZA. 
Jowrntyjfum Patras to Vostizza, ancieidly ^gium* 

We found it difficult to leave our hospitable irien^s 
at Patras ; and it required considerable resolution 
to prepare for our departure. Having, however, 
determined to lose no time in proceeding to Vos- 
tizza, our horses and mules were assembled, and 
though, certainly, we could not boast of having the 
most respectable appearance, I may venture to say, 
that no painter could complain of any want of the 
picturesque. The poor animals appeared so galled 
and miserable, that we could hardly persuade our- 
selves they could go through a journey of eight long 
hours, without repeatedly stumbling under their 
burthens^ and risking our lives. But we were 
told they would do their business tolerably, and we 
were not altogether deceived. Our patty consist- 
ed of six people ; that is to say, our janissary, ser- 
vant, two mule drivers, Mr D^ and myself. Our 
beds were a quite sufficient load for one poor animal. 
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and OUF canteens, provisions, and trunks, for a couple 
more. The charge for each horse, seven in number, 
might be about 48. 6d. ; this sum also covering the 
expences of the drivers. It was necessary to make 
a contract before setting out, for really, to do the 
Greeks all manner of justice, they are not a little 
expert at imposition* The sum I have mentioned 
does not include our janissary and servant, whp 
have each 4s. 6d. a-day, out of which sum they 
must provide themselves with every necessary. On 
lidding ourselves of the clamour and confusion of 
strange tongues, and trusting the future to the di^> 
reetion of our faithful guide, who, I must mention^ 
had the necessary qualification of scolding like a 
hero, in the language of the country, we proceeded 
on our journey in full confidence, and free of all 
annoyances. Our janissary rode behind, to see 
that all was right, and with a long whip kept his 
troops in coniitant motion. 

In Greece, a journey is generally computed by 
time ; then- tracks or ways have no measured miles. 
No cart could travel them, and, indeed, I do 
not believe there is a single vehicle of this de- 
scription in the whole country. We had not 
proceeded to any distance, before perceiving the 
wretchedness of the peasantry who inhabit these 
wilds. Their conical huts are merely formed of 
poles of trees rudely put together, and covered v^rith 
turf. Furniture they have none ; a mat to lie.up* 
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im, and a few culinary utensils, is all they seaoi to 
require. The few cattle we saw were half stanredy 
and the plough a piece of wood ! During the 
second hour of our journey, the mouiitains to the 
right, compost of puddingstiNM^ assumed finer 
forms. Those on the other side of the Gulf of 
Lepanto were always interesting ; the intermediate 
grounds, however, had no features to combine 
with them } nor, indeed, till we came opposite to 
the ca^es of Morea and Roumelia, (which guard 
the strait on oj^sdte sides,) was the landscape quite 
complete. Naupactu» smiled in the distant view. 
The streams are numerous, but much discoloured ; 
very unlike those which rush with sparkling fury 
from the heathy mountains of Scotland. They 
have, however, high sounding names^ which, though 
they say nothing to the eye, address the mind. 
.These Grecian stremis, in their violence, have laid 
waste great tracks of country, and polished many 
a lovely pebble of every form and colour. To- 
wards the close of the fourth hour, and near the 
half-way han, a waterfall presents itself, not unlike 
those denominated grey mares tails in England ; 
but how inferior in beauty ! Yet, as it reminded us 
of home, it was pleasing to our hearts, and welcom- 
ed as a friend ! Proceeding through wastes of tall 
heath and brushwood, we at last reached the half- 
way haa. The inhabitants appeared sickly, but 
they were kind, and invited us to sit down on 
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bundles of rags. We did so, but were instantly as- 
sailed by vermin, whieh obliged us to retreat. Con* 
sidering the appearances of our cavalry, we marvel- 
led much they have done so well, having stumUed 
<mly twice in four hours. Shortly after leaving our 
ban, there were some ludicrous scenes of stumbling 
and falling of bag and baggage^ Down fell a 
driver, and in the act of scolding the poor Greek, 
our janissary ! lastly^ Cario must needs yield to his 
horse, who fell in the middle of a rapid river. 
Hiis last aflSiir alarmed us much, but fortune fii- 
voured both man and horse against the turbulence 
of the wicked waters. In general, the animals 
went best in the worst of roads ! and the ruts and 
ways which appeared to us alarming, never dis- 
couraged them ; they picked their way with care, 
and seldom erred. In the plains they were less 
attentive, and it was only then they were in dan- 
ger of £dling on their knees. 

Towards the end of our journey, when the 
shades of night were deepening, the minarets of 
Vostizza appeared before us, against a solemn 
gloomy sky. A few copper-coloured, and dusky 
streaks of light, told us that the day was near a 
dose. 

Vostizza may be about 22 miles from Patras, 
and the streams and rivers we passed are supposed 
to represent the Meilichus, Charadrus, Solemnus, 
and Bolinseus, fraught with recollections of aiicient 
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story. The andent towns of Argyra, Bolinae, and 
Rhypes, and even anoient PUrse, all which graced 
these shores in days of old, are gone ; and not a 
vestige remains to shew where they stood. 

In Vostizza we bave choseiEi the house of Signor 
Panaiotti for our iei»denee i he is polite and kind, 
which, im this distant country, where home is far 
away, conveys unutterable things. We oecupy 
his best room, which I cannot say is quite so 
fashionable as seme we have seen in England, 
yet for weary travellers it is very well. Let me 
describe it to you. In sise, it may be about ^ 
feet by 15 ; along the sides, and at the top, are 
placed divans or sofas, about 10 inches high, and 
5 feet in breadth ; cushions are placed behind to 
recline upon, and I wish I could say they were 
a little cleaner than we find them. A clumsy 
wood^i chest stands at the bottom of the room, 
and near the door an infirm table <^ rude con* 
stru(^n, the cross bars being made of pieces of 
wood nolt even planed. These precious articles, 
together with a few skeins of yam, some two- 
pennyJooking prints of monks, and the Vixgiii 
and Child, and a little piece of mirror, compose 
the whole furniture. The walls are of rude un« 
plastered masonry, with a recess to hold some odds 
and ends. From this Grecian chamber we de- 
scend by a trap ladder, very like one of those 
which we have to our common hay-lofts in good 
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old !]&igland, and find ourselves among the mules 
and horses in the filthy coort^yaid. Tliis house 
of wood and elay is suFrounde4 by an ill-constructed 
gallery ; but above the porch> built in the sidof wall* 
is a most bewtiful imcient.ba8SO-4^1ievo> represent- 
ing a Marriage. This gem of ancient art still re- 
minds the modem Greek oi his degaieracy, and 
while afainmg in its tomb of dlay, shews what was^ 
and I trust what yet may be, the power of genius 
in this dejected country ! 

The streets, as you may be prepared to expect, 
are narrow and dirty, and every thiog indicates 
a want of cleanliness in the inhabitants. I saw 
a crowd of well-dressed Oreeks aiound a fellow 
who was killing a sbeep, in the middle of the 
street, while the Uood and aMrails of several others 
besmeared the pavement of slippery pebbles. Gut- 
ters and puddles ai filth everywhere ofiend the 
senses of sight and sm^l ; and it seems wonderfld 
that they should ever be free of pestilence. Where 
is the government or police that could su£%r such 
abomination, but in Greece ? Their 8)i(^s have a 
miserable appearance; yet I am told their cheese is 
the best in the Morea, and that their currants, 
gums, fish, oil, and silk,, are dl of excellent quali« 
ty. I believe it so, but have not ventured into 
those dens to ascertain the fact. The palms and 
cypress trees are beautiful, accompanied by the 
ocean and distant hills ; and what a relief it is to 
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dwell on them, from the jmnUe of clay ' and 
wooden houses, naoseous smells, and barbarous 
Turiu ! True, they have their groves of olive, 
and gardens of orange and lemon trees. Nature 
is ever sweet and fair ! It is of man, the men of 
Greece, that I complain. 

No remains of antiquity are visible at Vostizxa, 
except some shapeless masses of reticulated walls of 
brick. On excavation, however, an Englishihan 
found two statues without heads. The mouths of 
the ancient fountain led through some blind arches 
of Gothic architecture, and near them is a great 
plane tree, which, though not remarkable for beau- 
ty in itself, assists in forming pictures, when jomed 
with Mount Parnassus in the distance. 

On returning to our lodgings, we saw the lady 
of the house. Her appearance was interesting^ 
Her fine oval face was lighted up with large spark- 
ling eyes, overarched with eyebrows strongly mark- 
ed j her complexion full, and her nose nearly aqui- 
line ; but her mouth and neck was muffled up in 
the most provoking manner. Beautiful auburn 
hair fell upon her breast and back, mixed, as usual, 
with silken threads ; above her forehead she wore 
a golden band. A pelisse of green cloth, its short 
sleeves trimmed with fur, was extremely becom- 
ing. But less taste was displayed in the contract- 
ing of her dress about her neck ; nor could I ad- 
mire an opening of a triangular form, from her 
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breast to the bottom of the waist^ shewing her 
chemise below. 

But here my description of our fair hostess must 
stop, as we have to prepare to sail to-morrow for 
Apollo's shrinCi and the famed Castalian stream. 



LETTER LIV. 

DELPHI. 
Voyage to Scala^ and Journey to Delphi. 

Delphi^ April I8I7. 
iVhen we had determined to leave Vostizza, we 
heard of a Greek vessel about to sail for Scala, the 
port of Salona. This was fortunate, and we hail- 
ed the circumstance as a favourable omen to our 
journey into Greece. With great despatch we en- 
tered our little bark, undismayed by the violence 
of the wind, and agitation of the sea. The hope 
of being soon at Delphi smoothed every apprehen- 
sion, and banished all our fears. We had advan- 
ced but little way on the Crissean Sea, when the 
wind increased and the waves rose in awful gran- 
deur, sadly threatening our poor ship. Yet she 
mounted them in safety, and glided through the 
valleys of the waters, dashing the foam of the bro- 
ken billows behind her shining prow. Then she 
would pitch against the sea, and rise majestically on 
the coursing and furious waves, which, in their 
turn, were seized b^ the rough gale, robbed of 
their foaming pinnacles, and left in deep Cerulean 
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greetL ; at times the stmbeains played amrag tiie 
riodng waters, and dsdk azid dismal bilbws opposed 
tbe restless ligkts, cairying on their monstrous 
breasts uiDiimerable lesser waves^ which with them 
were soon en^lphed ; a striking emblem of the 
dependent mnltkade who follow kk the train of a 
mighty, but, at length, unfisrtanate chief, with iiim 
to rise, and bustle, and shine for a mam^nt, and 
then to fall and be forgotten. Thank heaven, t^ 
4sdckening gale soon ceased. Parnassus rose in 
front, but neither it, nor the hills of Locri Oz^e> 
could boast of majesty. In this respect, thef 
yielded to die mountains. of the Morea, which ap- 
peared extremely grand, some of them robed in 
snow« Defiles, strange gaps, an4 chasms, came 
into view, pleasing yet awful, (jleams of light 
streamed among the misty vales, and danced among 
the rocks and woods, as to the music of the 
waves ! Dolphins played about our ship, and rush- 
ed along with amazing speed, darting on one side 
under tbe vessel, and returning on the other. 
When near the shore, we perceived the squill in 
full luxuriance among the rocks of limestone, 
which were full of hdes, and strangely honeycomb- 
ed by the action of the sea, even a gi*eat way up 
the mountain, which looked as if it had been long 
exposed to the dashing waves. Sailing along the 
creeks and windings of the rocky shore, we saw 
some miserable huts and villages. We turned the 
VOL. n. t 
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Capes of Dromarki and Salona, and glanced the 
port of Galaxithi. The town of Crisso then 
came into view, seated on a slope of proud Par- 
nassus, but too remote to be distinctly seen. Be- 
yond, high crags arose in noble forms, and in the 
bosom of the vale were verdant pastures, finely di* 
versified with rich olive groves. Projecting pro« 
montories enriched the view, combining with Scala, 
our landing-place, the port of Delphi and Salona. 
On the shore were broken marbles lately brought 
from Delphi ; * — the ruined symbols of its ancient 
greatness. 

The chariot of Phoebus was hastening to the ho- 
rizon, when we commenced our journey for the 
city of his most celebrated oracle. On passing 
through a small defile the scenery burst upon us, 
and appeared as if the god had arranged the vari- 
ous forms of the stupendous mountains, to strike 
the mind of his worshippers with deeper awe^ as they 
approached his hallowed shrine. Crisso, an exten- 
sive village, is greatly elevated above the plain, 
commanding what the dullest eye must dwell upon 
with admiration. The poles which support the 
roofs and galleries of the houses have a light effect, 
aud might suggest a better style of architecture. 

The near approach to Dephi, from the natural 



* A Torso of Bacchus, worthy of a polished age, and some 
fragnents of columns of little value. The sea was dashing 
over thcmi dfpositing a yellow mud. 

6 
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grmideur of t!b» msBattjimaA Stbm the niinibdrfeii^ 
aMociiitiotis Jdotinscted /mth it^ was bfanoit ^iM 
powering* Whan we. climbed soimd the lofty pre' 
dpiees^ thosb be^utifWl Ifaiei of Oiamn pkftody de^ 
scribed the effiset befol^ us : 

<* The night was calm and fair ; Uue^ itairj^ 
settled was the sky. The winds with the clouds 
are gone ; they sink beneath the hill. The moon 
is up on the mountain. Bright is the stream of 
the valley !" 

We came at last to ancient tombs cut in the 
rock which fronts the mountain Cirphis : all was 
generalized, mysterious, and grand. We could 
have imagined that the ghosts of the departed 
were stalking before us. I threw myself into one 
of the ancient cemeteries with sentiments of me- 
lancholy. " The pale traveller of night** shone 
brightly in the heavens, smiling as she smiled 
even before Apollo's shrine was here ! The rocks 
of Castalia at last appeared, from the high and 
mighty tops of which the eagle might almost have 
feared to soar. 

No sound was heard but from the barking dogs 
of Delphi, alarmed at the stranger's tread at the 
witching hour of night. The morning's light told 
us that Delphi is no more. Its everlasting name 
alone exists : Its boasted attractions are gone : Its 
temple levelled with the dust : Its sacred fountain 
infested with washerwomen : Its stadium just vi- 

VOL. II. Q 
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fldble, and scarcely the foundatioiu of any of those 
buildings, which were an ornament to the world, 
now perceptible above the ground. The reposi- 
tories of the dead are broken up, and the tablets 
which held the offerings of the ancients, grey time 
and barbarism have not spared. 



LETTER LV. 

DELPHI. 

Reception on our arrival at the Priest^s. — Description of his 
Home. — Castalian Spring. — Chapel of St John.— ^Monas- 
tery of Panagia. — Village of Castri. — Stadium. — SepuU 
chres.^ Site of the Temple of ApoUo. — Desolation of 
Delphi. — Rocks and SccTiery. 

Delphi, April 1817* 

« 

Mt last letter brought you to this interesting 
place ; hut I was so much absorbed in the contem- 
plation of its natural grandeur and its desolation, 
that I could not bring my mind to give you the 
particular details of its humble condition. In this 
letter, however, I shall mention some of them, and 
offer a few observations regarding the site of the 
Temple of Apollo, which some, in the true spirit 
of antiquarianism, will have in one place, and some 
in another. My text shall be from Pausaiiias, and 
after going over the ground, I shall leave you to 
judge for yourself. In the meantime, let me tell 
you of the reception we met with at the Papa's 
(or priest's) of Castri, the modem name of 
Delphi. 

On our arrival here at night, we made our way 



1 
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up a ladder stair to the dwelling of the priest, who 
is in the habit of accommodating strangers. It 
was late, and the family had gone to rest. We 
knocked a consideiabie time before any one came 
to the door ; at last a gruff voice from within de- 
manded what we wanted, and who we were. We 
are Englishmen, desirous to have quarters :— No ! 
was the reply, you cannot be admitted here ; an £kig- 
lishman has used me ill. Mr D.'s servant Carlo, 
who had been at Delphi, and lived a considerable 
time in the house before, made himself known to 
the priest, and for his sake the door was opened ; 
but, had it not been for him, we should, in all pro* 
babiJity, have ren^iined without lodging during 
tbe pightf I w^ imfih suip^is^d, t^at (the be^ 
^avic^ir of the Greek proceeded irom our being 
£)i]g^$bm^$ but, upon inquiry^ Z fpuad ttat a 
quwcel had arisen betweei^ blip and onie of our 
countryman, probably in consequeDce of sqpne ex*- 
tntyagant pecuniary demand whic^ the la^t^ chom 
to resist, 

Wimn we got un4er his rpof we foHi^d the 
6iiuly, m&^ women, 9nd children, lying en matff 
, en variow parts of the floor, pear the fir«» We 
were sh#wn into the a^dljoining ap^rtment^ fL kind 
of s^e room» where our beds were pk^d } and 
I think I never sufi^d more from cold. The 
morning light peeps through the roof itself, aiid 
the pJankp oi the floor are at least an inch asyn* 
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der : but lukving determined to remaih here, dt 
least a day or two, we put up blankets! for screen:?, 
and- stii£^ the windows with clothes to keep out 
the hoi>v&^ "mnd. Remember we are elevat- 
ed about SOOO feet above the sea, and the falling 
snow whitens the summits of the surrounding 
mutiiitaite* 

As our breakfast is not quite ready, (tea which 
we brought with us,) I shall hate a moment to 
look about the house, and jgive you' some id|^ of 
the comforts of tr dwelling on Parnassus. The 
nnnn inhabited by the family (consisting of the 
priest and his wife, an unmarried son and daugh-* 
ter, and his eldest son, with a wife and children) ia 
about 25 feet long ; no furniture, except a couple 
of large chests ; a trough for making, dough ; a 
sieve; a few jars; about a dozen of mugs of va^ 
rious sizes, hung in a row ; a multiplicity of blan- 
kets, occasionally used as cushions ; a shelf with 
three books of scripture ; a wretched print of St 
George and the Dragon^ and another of a monk 
with his eyes turned upwards, resembling our half** 
penny prints in England. In going up to the 
window, which was a s<]uare hole in the wall with- 
out glass, I nearly trod a child to death, that was 
lying among a heap of filthy rags upon the floor. 

The outer part of the house has a kind- of gali* 
lery, hung round with goat-i^ins for holding wine, 
a barrel or two, and some sieves and bladders. 
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The court-yard is hideous. Amotig the rubbish 
are some remains of marble, and a piece of the 
statue of Bacchus, which lies upon the shore. Now, 
this is the most superb building in modem Delphi ! 
How natural then is it to ask. Could it be here 
that stood the sacred Temple of Apollo, alike dis- 
tinguished by its external ♦ splendour, its iqtemal 
decorations, and by the immense riches which it 
had acquired from the piety of its votaries ? Or, 
according to the poet : 



* According to Pausaaias, '^ The pediments were adorn- 
ed witk Diana, and Apollo, and the Muses ; the setting of 
Phoebus or the sun ; with Bacchus, and the women called 
Thyades. The architraves were decorated with golden ar- 
mour, bucklers suspended by the Athenians after the battle 
of Marathon, and shields taken from the Gauls under Bren. 
nuf • In the portico were inscribed the celebrated mazims of 
the Seren Sages of Greece. There was an image of Homer, 
and in the cell was an altar of Neptune, with statues of the 
Fates, and of Jupiter and Apollo^ who were surnamed 
Leaders of the Fates, Near the hearth before the altar, at 
which Neoptolemus, the son of Achilles, was slain by a 
priest, stood the iron chair of Pindar. In the sanctuary was 
an image of Apollo gilded* The inclosure was of great ex. 
tent, and filled with treasuries, in which many cities had 
consecrated tenths of the spoil taken in war, and with the 
public donations of renowned states in yarions ages. It was 
the grand repository of Ancient Greece, in which the labours 
of the sculptor and statuary, gckls, heroes, and illustrious 
persons, were seen collected and arranged ; the inequalities of 
the area, or acclivity, contributing to a full display of the 
noble assemblag^/'i— CAan£?fer, p. ^^B^ 296, Vol. I. 
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*^ Adiaian marble form'd the gorgeous pile, 
August the &bric, elegant the style ! 
On brazen hinges turn'd the silver doors ; 
And chequer'd marble pav'd the pollsh'd floors. 
The roefs» where storied tablature appeared. 
On columns of Corinthian mould were rear'd: 
Of shining porphyry the shafls were fram'df 
And round the hollow dome bright jewels flam'd# 
Apollo's suppliant priests, a blameless train ! 
Fram'd their oblations in the holy fane : . 
To front the sun*s declining ray 'twas plac'd; 
With golden harps and living laurels grac*d« 
The sciences and arts around the shrine 
Conspicuous shone, engrav'd by hands dhrioe/' 

The Castalian spring being quite at hand, we 
were led to it first. The priest accompanied us^ 
and» with considerable energy, and something like 
enthusiasm, pointed out t^e fountain, in which, of 
course, we immediately placed the Pythia, and 
saw her in imagination lave her streaming hair. 
Our classic dreams, however, were soon dismissed 
by the appearance of a dirty washerwoman trailing 
a filthy piece of cloth backwards and forwards 
in the sacred stream — the stream of Castaly ! 
Our airy visions having vanished, we e^^mined 
the natural state of this celebrated place, which cer- 
tainly has every claim to the appellation of sublime, 
even waving recollections of the Muses, the Pythia, 
and Apollo. The rocks are tremendously high^ 
almost close upon each other, so that the stream. 



which is v^ smally flows ]& a hoUaw duumel 
through a dark raTine. The wat^» wUeh is beau- 
tifully transparent, fails in silver lines. I clambered 
up the rocks, and was tempted to proceed, though 
the chssm presents a gei^^ral si^mep^ss. Is this the 
stream of Castaly? this the stream of inspira- 
tion ? CouM I resist dririckig of it at its purest 
channel? No ! and if I felt inspired, it was with 
emotions of respect for the genius of our country. 
Dripping with thQ sacred water, and fanned by 
the eagle's wing?} I pronouDiced the names of 
Thomson, Burns, Scott, and Campbell} and it 
required no oracle to say how nearly their lays 
^pprofieh tli^ loftiest ijn^iraticw of tlMHO a«icient 
f«]i¥owi)(9ii. of thet Mwses, who h^ dirttuk tm^sst co^ 
piftusly et Calm's spifing. Ip des^wdwg,, I ww 

l^rced to be hei^dfiil of gay step% i^mof^ I migl* 
be mqd^ ta stm][^l^ by the; l^h«n£f \Mck grow mpr 
efit the miks, wA yfhkh co^t^tl^ i^e^inded m^i^ 
tuy presui9ptii»n» in ascending th^m* 

A UttLe chapel, dedici^led tQ St Jph», ^ppv9 
nboye the basin of thfi foiu^n, and ^ainly tgilk 
t^li the tfo^reuts are w«eu yery greni^ Th«0 
i^ Uo^lmg m thip chisel ^cept. puA of ^ fluted 
Gplumii i but th9t» iQd^e^ $wn eng^^n the eyie^ 
ai^d teadii t^ mioid fpooi (^^ ]|lis^fable walls t9 
reflect, on b]:%hter ^es, Fr^m tilne Castaliw^ ifowir 
t^ we proceeided ta the m«]p«st^ry of the PibM- 
j^ wd to b^ built on 1^ s^ of tbi$ Dfil^ip 
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Gymuudum, (or, ns axne nHU havie it)) on tihe 
l^ascmeiit ci tke Tempte of Miaenou 

We erossed the stxeamf, which has formed &}r it- 
sdf a gttlly dowm Ettmassios, to meet the waiters of 
the Flavtasy about a mile below. Ftom the mo- 
nastery, which is but a short distance fima, the road, 
w« could distinctly perceive the semicircukr form 
of the ground on which ancient Delphi stood : the 
moaastery of the Panagia isi' aJiaaost on the eastern 
extre«ity of thercu^e, aiul the Chapel of St Elias 
on the westcsn point ; both gatuatiow command- 
ing extensive ^iews,. and seffioaanglj the points 
wJttve a akiUiil architect woukl choose to place his 
stiifciiig weiks. 

Thechurch of St Elias> which is on h%her ground 
than the monastery of the Banagia, combtues ta ad- 
miration with die frowning rocks of Castalia andthe 
ruiaous appeasaace of foundation-walls. The olive 
groves wared a moaning sound ; and, like the harp 
of JSSokis, ** lulled the pendTe* melancholy mind.^' 
Who could r^fipess a sigh where Homer sung ? 

In the court of the monastery were several frag- 
ments of aacient marbka. and some taste&l oZ 
menbs in the walL Four ancient coiumna support 
the shed in front of the church ; one of them with 
its capital inverted ;— shewing the sad pervension of 
tuste and judgment, and the complete triumph of 
hasba^sm over an enlightened age ! The chapel, 
which is dark and dismal within, is fiiU of wretohedt 
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daubings of monks and dragons : we left it with 
disgust, and met a peasant who informed us, tfaat^ 
in excavating for stones on the acclivity of the hill, 
he had discovered an old inscriptiiHi. We has- 
tened down to see it; but, alas! it had disappeared. 
Some men who were building a supporting wall 
had used the marble, and turned the inscription in« 
wards! 

Our next excursion was through the vilh^e 
of Castri, still conducted by the priest* He led 
us through narrow lanes, where we found several 
ancient ornaments as fixtures in the walls. The 
people looked comfortless, especially the women, 
who, as usual, were muffled up to their noses, dress- 
ed in coarse woollen habits, reaching nearly to 
their ancles. Both the petticoat and pelisse were 
ornamented round the edges with brown or red. 
Their stockings were loose, and hung about their 
heels. None of them seemed idle : some were spin- 
ning the whitest cotton with a distaff, aind others sat 
nursing their children, which were bandaged up like 
mummies and tied with cord ; they rocked them be- 
tween their legs, by lifting up each leg alternately. 
The vicious barking dogs fiew upon us from 
every alley, and would have been intolerable, had 
not our attentive priest cudgelled them away. 
At last we reached the ancient stadium, passing 
two modem fountains, which are supposed to have 
fed the once prophetic spring Cassotis. The sta» 
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dium is quite above the village, and almost close 
upon the rocks, above the road to Crisso. Its 
form may be distinctly traced by the massive 
stones of masonry which support the incumbent 
eaJrth, and by the edging of carved stone which 
runs along the top. Much of this, however, is dis- 
placed and thrown about the interior of the sta- 
dium, which is now a field of com, not exceeding 
100 paces in length. At the end towards Castri 
are two rows of ancient seats, one above the other : 
further on, beyond the stadium, is seen a cave, 
with some square cuttings in the rock. 

The sepulchres next attracted notice ; we entered 
them, and found in one cavities for three bodies, with 
a little niche over each. All of these sepulchres are 
shaped like an oven, circular attop ; shewing that 
the ancient Greeks, though they had not discover- 
ed the method of building an arch, were perfectly 
acquainted with its form. It does aj^ear to me 
surprising, that so ingenious a people could have al- 
lowed this to escape their notice, especially as the 
circular sepulchres might so naturally have suggest- 
ed it. * Under a seat in the same rock in which the 
sepulchres are excavated^ there is something like the 
appearance of an ancient road, about five or six 



* The iDYention of the builded arch and dome was, it is 
said, reserTed for the ingeDuity of the RomaDS. 
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ftet widfy (^ » the rock, and it was only in tbis 
place I eoidd discover any vestige 4if one. As iM 
were leavn^ the cemoeenes^ aft old Gredk; camo 
up fo Its ;. he needed only a scythe across hia 
ahouHer, to be a striking reprewstttajioi^ of gtm 
Death ! Jaundiced and iMserablei Us wretx^hed head 
waa marked by unsoothing years. ^^ i \v91 giUie him a» 
dollar/' said my bencTolesitfiiend; ^^ it will not be< 
thrown away." He got one. Smprise and reve-^ 
lence were expressed in hifr countenasce* He plao-^ 
ed his hand upon his heart, then on his forehead^ 
took my friend's hand and kissed' ib^ looked at the 
money agaip' said againr shewed ie to every pas- 
senger, and retired backwards, j^ressing his hand 
i^B his bosom^ His manner baffles all descrip^ 
tion»— «The same day a peasant brought some an- 
eirat corns, incmsted by time, and quite unknown. 
These dmnmistances sla'wgly remind us of Del- 
phi's femner wealth and fafien grandeur. 

Leaving the stadium and' ancient tombs, vie went 
to the church of St EUas; said to be buik on tfa^ 
foundalJtons of t&e Temple of Apollo. Hie 
situation does not agree with the descriptioii 
given by Fausanias^ who, to- the best of my judg^ 
ment, makes it neaperl^e stupendous rooks, some*- 
where beside the modem fountains to the east, be- 
low the stadium. * " In coming out of the temple," 

* ^^ Proceeding from the Pleistus to the Temple of 
Apollo, on the right hand was the water of Castalia, sweet 
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he says, « the wall lines on the lefk.*' What wall? Wail 
it that of the sacred inclosui^ of the temple, or of 
the court ? This is a little perplexing ; walk must 
haTO been on both sideis. Alas ! no yestige of the 
tomb of Neoptdiemus exists to explain the geogra« 
pher's meankg. The building called Lesche, 
adorned with die painting of Polygnotus, must have 
had but litde room, judging of the ground as it now 
appears. '^ Higher up/' says the ancient author, 
^* there was a stone on which oil was daily poured;" 
but wbedier higher up towards the west, or to the 
north against liie rocks, is not exjisaned. If, in 
retummg from the rocks to meet the prophetie 



to drink. The houses, with the sacred inclosure of the 
temple, which overlooked the citj, stood on an accliyitj. 
The area, or coart, within the wi|ll> wa9 large, and many 
ways were cut, leiding out of it* A sybil was said to hare 
chaunted her oracks Arom a prominent ro^k aboye the 
Athenian portico. Coming out of the temple^ the wall was 
on the left, as also the tomb of NeoptolemuS| to whom the 
Delphians made yearly oblations. Higher up was a stone^ 
not big, on which they poured oil daily, and upon festirals 
put white wool. On the way back to the temple was the 
fountain Cittsotis, and a wall with a passage op to it. The 
water was said to rua underground^ and in the sanctuary of 
the temple, to render women prophetical. Above Cassotis 
was a building called Lesche, in which the story of Troy was 
painted by Polygnotus, with equal skill and labour. In the 
sacred inclosure was a theatre worthy of nodce. Without 
it, and above all, was astadium.'WCAffmflb'i pt 298* Vol. Ih 
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The dkurch of St Elias is a wretched boHd- 
ing^ mfceiesting only from the ^Mrioos frigmenis 
<3i Bculptnved maiUes^ fixed withiu the baiidii^ 
and befoK the door, (^posite to the church> 
ia the mafldve fenndations, I made an exea** 
vation, m which I phM^ a bottle hermeticaUy 
sealed) containmg separate lists of our Scotish po^ 
ets» poetesses, and . learned men, my persimal 
friends, and every one I could think of, who has 
contributed to enlighten our dear Scotland ; espe* 
Gially Edmburgh, ^* the queen of the north,'' — the 
fairest among modem cities. 

The rocks above the village of Castri are hnge 
and grand, with three points and two divisions* 
Down one of these flows the stream of CastaUa: 
the best view of this stupendous scene is near the 
church of St Elias. Exaiiiining the whole vrith 
a painter's eye, I am tempted to say that the rocks 
arelumpish, andthe divisionstoo much alike. 1 have, 
bowever, seen the whole combined with a glowing 
aky, and when the last rays of rosy light tipped 
the rocks to the right of Castalia, the scene was In 
the highest degree magnificeiit. At Castri w^ 
do not see the pinnacles of Parnassus, but, from 
the vale of Pleistus, his lofty summit appears 
—fit resting place for Phoebus, among the viigin 
snows. But we must linger no longer among the 
broken inscriptions and waving grass of Delphi. 
Let the winds moan among them, while we travel 
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the rugged sides of Parnassus, and, like the eagles, 
look down on the misty vale of Pleistus, far be- 
low, and I shall sing, as we proceed, your favourite 
verse, 

^' O were I on Parnassus hill, 
Or had of Helicon my fill, 
That I might catch poetic skill, 
To tell how much I love thee. 
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LETTER LVL 

Journey along Pamasnu to Livadia. 

On our journey to Livadia, we were accompanied 
by the priest's two sons, who took charge of our 
mules and asses. We were now at a very consi- 
derable elevation, and the scenery through which 
we were travelling possessed, in a very high de- 
gree, the attribute of natural grandeur. A dis- 
tant mountain, crowned with lofty pines, was fine- 
ly opposed to the stupendous rocks in the fore- 
ground. The sloping hills and frowning precipi- 
ces assumed the most interesting variety of forms ; 
and the barren heaths were strikingly contrast- 
ed with the smiling spots of cultivation, towards 
which mountain paths were seen winding in every 
direction. While we looked down from this ele- 
vation on the human pigmies below, and saw the 
eagles above them, ** sailing with supreme domi- 
nion, through the azure deep of air," we felt an 
emotion of sublimity, which it is impossible to 
describe : it required only the rolling of thunder 
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heoBSiik^ to delude as into the idea tlmt we wwte 
admitted into those envpTneal malms, from wtudk 

scatter terrors over the guilty race of men. 

Nothing can be mone etrikingljr fktareBtfi^ than 
the atuation of Aracova, the highest inhafaked 
part of Mount Parnassus^ Salvator Roaa could 
not hare desired a finer 8ubj^et for his 'p&i&L 
What e&ct would he hsvie giren to the insur 
lated rockf and fidlen trees, which aecord so vrtA 
with the decayed state of Araoova ! for wen here 
natme h» ddaied h«r Cyclopam »toiie. a^iiii, 
and covered them with moss. Yet, ruinous aad 
desokte as this place now is, it wiU ever possess 
chamu sufficient to command the admisation of 
every traveller* 

The appearance of some Albanian solcMerj, 
whom we saw restmg themselves, with whke 
turbans, dark complexions, dress oi sheep-skins, 
and huge embossed arms shining in the sun, was 
in wonderful harmony with this mountain scoiery. 
They hailed us with the exclamation of ^^Ora kalis,^' 
(happy hours,) and whatever teiyor ike presence of 
a fiimilar company mi^t ini^ire into Chandler and 
his companions, we certainly saw no cause of £Hir. 

The pinnades of rodi^, which now rose bpfpre ut, 
though not a third way up the mountain, were co- 
vered with deep snow, which, contrasted with the 
dark and gloomy pines that waved over it^ yielded 
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the most strildng eflfect of absolute light and dark- 
ness! One fantastic group struggling with the 
breese, appeared like a host of fiends forcing their 
ascent to heaven* 

As we pursued our winding path, new expecta- 
tions arose at every turn. At length we gained 
the summit of this stupendous ridge, where the 
hills of Negropont, the plain of Thebes, and Lake 
Copais, burst upon our view. As we descended, 
we saw poneys, and small black cattle, like those 
which we meet in the Highlands of Scotland. 
The hairy fleeces of the sheep gave them the ap- 
pearance of goats. 

We soon came to the spot where Laius is said 
to have been murdered by CEdipus, and which the 
conjecture of the learned has assigned to the tomb 
pf Laius. We found here a rude stone, which a 
little fancy might have identified with this tomb. 
That the fatal event occurred somewhere in this 
neighbourhood, is very probable; but, excepting 
the difficulty of the pass, I am not aware of any 
Sufficient reason for fixing on this particular spot. 
Authority seems greatly against it, for Pausanias 
expressly says, that the murder was committed 
where two roads divide, and, as in this rugged 
and impracticable country, nature has pointed out 
the necessary direction of the roads, which, it may 
be. presumed, have long remained unchanged, we 
are bound, by the authority of Pausanias, to fix 
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upoiD the foot o£ the YaUey, about half a mile fiir* 
ther on, where, at present, three roads branch off 
in different directions,^ as more likely to be the 
scene of that event, than the place to which it is 
gen^nJly ascribed. Yet, neither here nor else* 
where have we been able to find any stone or stones 
so artificially placed, as to deserve the name of the 
tomb of Laius ; and, after all, it is UgUy probable 
that the ancient, like the modem poets, have em- 
bellished the jtruth of histcny, by uniting their own 
int^^sting fictions with scenes calculated in them- 
selves to exert a powerful influence over the ima- 
gination, and give a deeper interest to the story. 

As we proceeded fixim this disputed scene, we 
saw ancient Daulis at some distance, the plain of 
Livadia, and Chaeronea. Daulis, the modem name 
of which is Thavlea, is now a miserable village, with- 
out one vestige of antiquity, save a grey tower on a 
hill. The closing day reminded us of the neces- 
sity of seeking lodgings, and a wretched habitation, 
. which served as a monastery, was the place in which 
we determined to pass the night. The priests came 
forward officiously and untied our luggage, and 
conducted us into their hoveL It was a square 
room, arched at top like a common cellar, the raf- 
ters black with smoke, and shining with the damp. 
In the middle was a fire on the earthen floor, round 
which the monks sat on their haunches, in the 
manner of Indians, on low blocks of wood. No 
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finnitiire wiB to be teea, excepi sMse botfds fixid 
on po9ibh m md^aHoMtes for beds, e«el to contak 
two persons^ Two pdtry pniti were bnaig on tb^ 
wflfls ; the One teprttfeakiiig An «igl&) piercftig a 
wMBkmtha np&ff, »d tiie devil bebind. fddng 
fram bun tm^ bigs of itusiiey ! ike other seMied to 
be a yhrgim add diild supported by two tbmkd. 
We obserred two grindiiig stones, with a handle to 
grmd tiieir eom* Never, except at Dolphi, htlve 
we seen more simplicitf and poverty* As soovi itt 
we etterdd, the soperim" eaitte to wetti6nl^ us, with 
a edrdial BsaA goat milk cheese. He gave it freely, 
and with g^ace i and we confd not he^ being snr* 
prised at the healtiiy and clean appearance of the 
inmates of this poor dwelling* We saw no boc&^ 
mod were tcM lliat they are ttry ignorant. 

To defend themselves againsC the i*%onrs of the 
climate, whtck is trtdy hyperborean, even now, in 
the middle of April, the snowdrift obscuring erery. 
thing around us, tbey are clothed with two short, 
diick, white woollen coats, with a kilt covering a 
doublet below, white coarse hose, gartered with 
blacki and sandal shoes, strapped across their bare 
feet. Their little black skull-cap, and shawls twist- 
ed round their heads, in the manner of a turban, 
were far from being unbecoming. They wore like- 
wise a smart white waistcoat, with rows of sugar- 
loafed buttons, a zone of purple cloth round their 
waist, with a s(p!endid silver case fited in it, con- 
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taining a knife, and fork, and inkstand, beautiful- 
ly embossed! Their beards were so black, that 
they appeared to be dyed. Though the mom* 
ing lowered, we were determined to visit Ch»- 
ronea. This glorious plain has had its golden 
day ! though now, alas ! the rude storms wave 
nought but unwholesome plants, and lay its bosom 
bare. A few mossy stones, and the unevenness of 
the ground, mark out to the traveller the plain of 
Chaeronea. Still it derives an air of fallen ma- 
jesty, from its many graves, its pillars of granite, 
and foundations of palaces and temples* These 
fragments have, indeed, no piettiresque efEsGi i bat 
they bring back the mind to thos6 days when the 
genius of Greece achieved its greatest works,-*^o 
those days when the patriotism of the Thebans 
withstood the effort of the La<;edemonito8,--»and to 
that fatal day, when Philip triumphed here over the 
combined armies of the Grecian republicsi and ruin* 
ed their liberties for ever. 



LETTER LVII. 

LIVADIA.— *AKCIENT LEBADEA* 

Archon. — His FamUy. — Manners, — House of the Arckon,-^ 
Cave of Trophonius.'-^Fountains of Memory and Oblivion, 
— Toton, — Orchomenus. 

XIERE we live with a Greek of high rank and 
authority, a gentleman in his manners, speak- 
ing Italian and French with ease and fluency. 
His house, for Greece, is rather handsome ; never- 
theless, I must confess, we find many things at 
variance with each other. 

At dinner, we found a table with a cloth upon 
it, dirty and disgusting, and darned in a thousand 
places. A miserable rusty knife and fork were 
placed for each person. Before dinner the Archon 
washed his hands in our presence, the boy kneeling 
who held the ewer. His daughters and two Greek 
gentlemen dined with us. The eldest girl was about 
sixteen years of age, the youngest eight. Dinner 
came in dish after dish, and consisted of boiled rice 
and goat milk, with new cheese, Iamb*s-head, and 
paste in the shape of pancakes, kid's bones stewed 
with onions^ paste containing minced meat^ and 
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rice rolled in spinage, roast ribs of miserable lamb, 
and other parts of the animal laid together, liver, 
lights, and windpipe; eggs dyed and boiled hard« 
During the whole time of dinner we had the same 
knife and fork, which were never wiped. Our 
Greek friends, men and girls, dispensed entirely 
with that convenience. The little miss ate enor- 
mously, and took abundance of oil to her food. 
Her sister sitting squat on the divan or soiu, 
stretched over the table, and put the spoon with 
which she eat into every dish, licked it, and rolled 
the cheese about upon her palate, shewing it occa« 
sionally on the tip of her tongue, and looking as 
stupid and vacant as an ideot. Sometimes, too, 
she would put her hand into a dish, and take out 
a bone, which she would gnaw without ceremony ; 
the men did the same. All this, no doubt, was per* 
fectly compatible with Grecian politeness and good 
breeding. I only presume to observe, that it appear- 
ed a little odd to our British eyes and ears ; our love 
at home for ease and freedom not being yet advanced 
so far. The servants retired backwards, and always 
left their slippers in the passage, which, by their 
constantly putting off and on, made a tiresome 
shuffling noise. When the servants were spoken 
to, it was generally in a low and whispering tone. 
In conversation the Archon spoke of the Turk- 
ish government freely, particularly of the Pasha of 
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Negri(^Dty and Alt Pashaw The htker hi const « 
d^rsi an aUgel coiaparod wiih the f(Maer, wlio ex^ 
totted in one yea)r a tribute of £00^000 piastres^ 
though the regnlw tribute for the whole prorince 
ef ^,000 toub does not exceed 80»000 «nnudUy< 
The mJgjbbouFhood of Lii^ia ia very productire^ 
a great deal of eom is raised annuaUy for exporta^ 
tion*^ The kermea otk^ which suppliea the erioft* 
son dye through the issectas that panefure it» affords 
another source of export, aa does the madder rats« 
M in Bceotia, which gives the red dye» Cottra. m 
raised and cultivated in various parts of Greeoe ;. 
but neither the Grecian, nor that of any part of 
the Levant^ is so pure or silky as that of Amdriea ^ 
it is, however, one of the principal articles of cosqk 
merco from Greece ;~'of its exports to^ Europe^ in-^ 
deed, the only very oonsaderaUe one« He abo^ 
Bpske of the ancient history of Livadb and its an* 
tiquitiesr but not with the purest feelings . Indeed, 
I did not expect much sentiment from htm, after 
seeing a marble capital in bis oonurt-yard used as a; 
mortar for pounding coiSie I To my surprise, he 
spoke of Dr Brown of Edioimi^h, who(^ system of^ 
medicine, the Brownonian, is the favourite one in 
Livadia. The population of Livadia, we were in* 
formed, does not exceed 6000 ; the Turics in the 
proportion of one to ten» The mosques and churches 
are numerous ^--^-of the former there are six, a most 
ample accommodation for the small proportion of 
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Mahometansy^^be nuinber of churchet is the same. 
The Atchon idso gave us a long account of the 
plague which broke out thirty years ago^ and con* 
jftned him and all his family to his house for thirteen 
months. 

After dinner, a boy came with a porcelain 
basin and ewer, when each person washed his 
hands over the same basin, the boy kneeling and 
poaring water over them, and the water passing im^ 
der a perforated cover. The young lady placed the 
basin before her, washed and scrubbed a consider- 
able time, and used the same towel which the men 
had used ! Hpes and coffee were presented im* 
mediately after dinner: strangers came in and 
joined in smoking, at which many were expert, 
returning the smoke they received in their mouths 
through their nostrils in pufis and su£Ebcating 
streams : at this time there was little conversation. 
In this predicament, there was nothing left for me 
but to look about, and knowing your insatiable cu- 
riosity, I shall attempt to describe the dining-room 
of the noble Greek. It is spacious, SO feet at 
leilst in length, by 20 feet in breadth, surrounded 
by a sofa, covered with oitiamented silk, very 
clean and side to sit upon. The planks of the floor, 
too, are planed, and partly covered with a mat. 
The curtains are of white muslin, but wofully 
darned in the coarsest manner. In addition to the 
windows, which may be about the general height 
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of those in England, there is a small oval opening 
orer each, filled with a pane of glass, and the same 
are on the opposite side, and at the end, for the 
purpose of throwing a borrowed light into the ad- 
joining rooms ; so that the dining-room may be 
considered a res^^oir of light. Then there hangs 
from the roof, which is impannelled with wood, a 
chandelier from a rich bouquet of flowers ; the 
walls are also coated and fancifully adorned with 
various carving, but not, as you may believe, in the 
purest taste. A miiTor is hung at each comer. A 
few miserable chairs are placed for foreigners, and 
a table that may dine to the number of from eight 
to ten. No paintings, nor even j^noiA of monka 
and devils. 

Considering the medium through which £ 
have been obliged to look, I think my descrip- 
tion is sufficiently minute ; yet, I am persuaded 
you will not be pleased, unless I tell you of the 
lady's and the Archon's dress. Know then, her 
pelisse was green, and trimmed with narrow edging 
of gold lace ; a yellow turban and cotton handker- 
chief, not very clean ; a zone of silk across her 
loins, and trowsers to her ancles. The Archon 
wore his high fur cap and ample purple robe of 
cassimere, lined with precious fur; red boots and 
yellow slippers ; the last being a sign of great dis- 
tinction, and rarely tolerated by the Turks. In 
the evening we had cards, and three fat ladies made 
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their appearance, and squatted on the sofa, their 
hces so much muffled up, that we could only see 
their eyes ; how they contrived to breathe I do not 
know. Wlien they moved, they rolled as it were 
from place to place, never spoke, nor were they 
spoken to. The ladies here seem ignorant and stupid. 
What a contrast to our charming women at home ! 
While we were engaged at cards, the servants came 
into the room (to the very boy who kneeled to us) 
to see the gentlemen play ; even our own servant 
came and played a wretched tune upon the flute, 
to the great delight of all the party. In the morn- 
ing the girls innocently peeped in at the windows to 
see us dress, and absolutely came into the room while 
we were shaving. We breakfasted by ourselves, and 
the young ladies and female servants stood at the 
table to see us take our tea*. I presume they had 
neverseen a tea-pot before, as they were constantly 
examining it. We begged the girls to sit with us, 
but they declined, nor would they taste our tea, 
on account of the milk which we put into it, this 
day being the beginning of their fast of forty days ; 
they, however, received some in a paper, which 
they said they would take at some future time. 

This morning we paid our .visit to the Cave of 
Trophonius,* and the Fountains of Memory and 

* An excavation in the limestone rock ; about eight or 
ten feet square above the entrance^ we could trace these leU 
tcrs, eTBO— AC. 
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und OblivloDi just upon the water of Hengrna, 
which flows among stupendous rocks. Thej axe 
almost completely destroyed. In the Mve there 
is, just perceptible through the soot and dirt, a 
little omameat of raised pamting on the wall. I 
have made a drawing of it^ which you shall see. 
It is merely a succession of well drawn leaves, but 
the raised mode of reprea^ing them is very curi- 
ous, and seems to be unique. 

To-day we have walked a little through the 
town, which stands on the slope of a lofty hili, 
and from many points presents very interesting 
views, particularly from above, and near the castle, 
where the elevated point ccwnmands the Vale 
of Orchomenus, and the distant hills of Negro- 
pout. The streets aie nurrow, and then: wind- 
ings suit the sl<^ing of idie hill ; for myself, I should 
tremble to ride in diem, yet the Gredcs mount 
their horses and mules, and fearlessly descend with 
surprising agility and expedition. We observed that 
a number of cranes had built their nests upon the 
chimney tops, and made a startling clattering with 
their wings* This day being the heginnuig of a 
fast, it will oonsequently be a meagre day with us. 
Dinner i$ just announced, and you shall know 
what we have got ; firii dnessed in various waj^, 
rice soup with lemon, stewed leeks with oil, some 
roasted kid pt^epared jbr us. This was a mark 
of delicate attention: the Archon being aware 
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tb^t tli$ Britidi mske no distinction in their 
yi»nd» during the time of &sts. How the servants 
stare4 ot our willingly ^ting to our perdition! 
When the dyed ^oggs appeared^ each took one, and 
0a^h person broke hin neighbour's egg ; honey from 
Hymettiia^f too^ waa upon the table* The wine is 
bad^ and mixed with iwin, to make it keep ; they 
say, however, that it is a good protection against 
the fever of the country. 

In smoking after dinner, I made various at- 
ten^pts to sit with my legs folded under me, but 
it wonld not do, a few minutes put me in a state 
of tortuns* The Greeks can always do it grace- 
fully^ and ^y^n rise without putting their hands to 
the divan : their ease of manner would quite 
delight yott. Whit annoys me, now and then, is 
the loud maimer in which the Gi^eks speak when 
I do not understand them, thereby supposing they 
enforce a knowledge of their meaning ; J allude to 
the inferior class only« 

The Archon advised us to see Orchomenus. 
We have been there, but, alas ! the famous trea- 
sury of Minyas, which, Pausanias says, was deserv- 
ing of as much notice as the Pyramids of Egypt, 
has disappeared, nothing but a marble slab or two 
remains. The building has never been great, 
thou^ certainly curious. Pausanias speaks as fol- 
lows : ** It is built of a round figure, and its top 
does not raise itself to a very sharp point ; they say 
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the topmost stone holds t<^ether the whole build- 
ing/' Antiquarians, for a time, would have it, 
that this was the arched dome. The matter has, 
however, been fully investigated, and I understand 
that the principle of building is quite distinct from 
that of the arch, the first stones being large, and 
heavy enough to sustain a superstructure of smaller 
ones meeting each other at top. 

The Temple of the Graces, which adorned Or- 
chomenus, was destroyed by Constantine, and the 
divisions of the shafts of the pillars, now forming 
the wall of a church, appear like as many grinding 
stones piled upon each other. The Graces are 
surely fled, but to what part of Greece I do not 
know. 

On leaving Orchomenus, we saw a very touch- 
ing sight, a mother stripping money from the head 
of her deceased child. * 

* The child's fortune. 
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THEBES. 
Jtmmeyfrom Liwtdia to JThebes. 

Thebeh May I8I7. 

The fresh horses we got at Livadia were ex- 
tremdly good^ though their appeiursnce did not 
pttimise much^ 3hoitIy after the commenceiiieiit 
i^ our jouniey, they were tied together head to 
tail, and I leave you to judge what a whimsical 
figure we made scampering over the extensive 
)plldn8« I must, however, say, that mine mA my 
iiiend's were free, and always willing to engage 
in wandering mnong the rains of a temple, <Mr k 
city ; and stnoigely impresttve tt was, to be some- 
tfanea alone amoi^ the feundations of buildings, 
that foimerly had teemed with thousands ! 

The dty of HaKartus, destroyed by the Romans 
in their war with Perseus, looked ind litid solitary ; 
and marcUng donds cairt their ffol^mn shadows 
ovier its nmaiiur^ as if to veil them from our eyes. 
Wild fowl crossed in waving lines without fear of 
molestation* Hie Lake Cop8is, now Topolias, 
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appeared a monstrous Ix^ of reeds ; and is said 
to give out malaria, to the ruin of the peasant who 
lives within its neighbourhood. 

As our route lay so near the foot of the moun- 
tains, our views were circumscribed, but sometimes 
they were beautiful. Suppose the lakes of Scotland 
were plains, I know no country so like illustrious 
Greece. We crossed some streams, which, though 
of no great magnitude or importance in themselves, 
are dignified with classical names, and have, of 
course, all the interest of classical association. 
A caravan with numerous horses, heavily laden, 
were resting in the pliun ; tents were seen here 
and there, and strange-looking people in odd cos« 
tumes. Flocks of jet black sheep were very com- 
mon. 

After five hours riding, we left the plain of 
livadia for that' of Thebes, which is one vast 
field of grass and corn without indosure. The 
roads were merely tracks for cattle, and the sur- 
rounding hills were arid, bleak, and bare. Mo- 
dem Thebes has no magnificence . to boast ctfl 
No ancient structure now remains. The gates, 
which were assigned' to various planets, are levelled 
with the dust, nor can the light of sun or moon 
discloi^ their foundations. Hie Temples of Jupi- 
ter the Most High, Apollo, Bacchus, Ceres, Diana, 
and Fortune, are swept away ! The tomb of Pin- 
dar is not saved, nor are tne ancient fountains now 



viaible. The rivers Diree and Ismenus no longer 
water saered groves, but seem as if they had sunk 
within the earth, not daring to be alone amidst the 
desolation. How shall I speak; of modem Thebes — 
its flimsy houses, its filth — the pride of Turks 
strutting in rich attire frop wretched buildings, in 
which we would hardly ^stall our cattle ? 

In picture Thebe$ derives all its beauty horn. 
Parnassus and Mount Helicon. The features of 
tJie town are small, without sufficient foliage to 
conirast with its walls of day. • Some cypress 
trees, rising among the buildings, are dark and 
gloomy, yet never out of harmony with the mind 
while musing on the fate of Greece. The aque- 
duct is modem, and very poor. A curious marble 
of a rade age is fixed within its wa.ll, represent* 
ing a man on horseback trampling on an altar ; — 
a fit portrait for the Great Alexander, or the yet 
more rathless Sylla. * 

Boys from the minarets of the mosques chaunting 
the '^ muczzim," or call to prayers, produce a dole- 
ful, yet not unpleasing sound. This is the substance 
and meaning of their chaunt: ^^ God Most High ! 
I bear witness that there is no God but God ! Come 
to prayer ; come to the asylum of salvation. Great 
God ! there is no God but God." One would sup- 



* After the burnings butchering, and ensiaying by the 
mighty Alexander, Sylla sold half of the Theban land, and re« 
duced the inhabitants to the most deplorable condition. 
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pose, from sudi an invitatioii, tint the sanctlmrf 
would be open to all : but no ; the barbarous tnd bU 
gotted worshqppera mthin would dash the doors 
against the ^^ Chrifitian dogs." I have got the music 
of the hymn, but I fear you will hardly be able to 
understand iU as it requiiles Turkish lungs and 
Turkish ptactioe to mdce it at all intdligible. 
By the way, I have made attraipts to procure some 
Grecian mdodies, but have not yet Mieceeded) 
I hope, howwer, to pick up some in Athena, 
where, if any where, I presume they may be 
found. The Greek church music, not only of the 
Ionian Islands, but also of the continent of Greece, 
is extremely beautiful, and wdl adf^tpd to fedings 
of devotion. It seems to have mudi of the Italian 
cast, and is probably indebted to Italy for ite power 
in just expression. The constant intercourse be- 
tween the Italians and the Greeks, the Italian Ian- 
guage, too, being almost the only foreign language 
spcd^en in the country, favours this idea. 

Signor Nioolati Andronada, with whom we live, 
is a man o£ some intelligeiice ; but I have not for- 
given him £oF directing us to an old tower bu3t 
vidth stone and lime, as die house rf Phidar! 
The Grecian gentlemen are often very ignorant 
regarding the history of then- country, espedal- 
ly the buildings. In short, I think I have per- 
ceived a sneaking partiality to the habits of the 
Turks their masters. It is alleged the ancient 
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Gxedcs never used cement ; but there is ^Iwayit 
sometibing against such hcid aissertions* Pausaa 
nias, i^eaking of aa ancient temple at AlalecK 
mene in Boootia^ says : ^* A krge surong ivy, 
wliich grew by the side of the temple, destroyed 
the cement of the stones, and separated them 
from each other/' Is not this a charming little 
bone for you and your friends to pick ? Frmn all 
that I have seen, however, of ancient Grecian 
buildings, I am inclined to the opinion, that no 
cement was used in their cmistruction. 

The Tuiks have some superstitious veneration for 
dogs, hiiwks, and crows, which abound here without 
number. The dog appears to be something be- 
tween tlie terrier and a shepherd's dog, famished, 
miserable, and always barking. Every animal here 
is inferior to ours, except the goat« Asses are the 
beasts of burthen. Cows and oxen they have ucme. 
Their riding horses are fed on green com ; each 
animal being fastened by a rope to its allotted por- 
tion of the provender. The mutton is rank and 
strong to the taste. They use chiefly the milk of 
the goat, which requires a little habit to make it 
palatable. Their fowls are bad, thin, and stringy. 
Their only vegetables (at least which we saw) are 
garlic and inferior onions. The natural richness 
of the soil is not to be exhausted ; the crops of 
gram hnmediately about the towns, though cer- 
tainly not to be compared to ours, are tolerably 
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plentiful. It would appear that manure is rarely 
used in agriculture, if we may judge from the quan- 
tity heaped up every where and lying waste. 

. Our host, who had gone in quest of horses to 
convey us to Platasa, is now returned with smiles 
upon his face. After several disappointments, he 
has succeeded in procuring horses from the richest 
Turk in Thebes ! but we must pay what is demand- 
ed, which is greatly more than the Greeks would 
charge. 

Thirty-five of these precious Turkish gentle- 
men lately came to town to collect the contribu- 
tions. They lived upon the people, and paid for 
nothing. How John Bull would stare if he were 
treated thus at home ! and what a virtuous rage 
will you be in when you hear of this oppression ! 
But recollect, you are in that country where justice 
and honour sit enthroned, darting their indignant 
lodLs on half the world. 
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/ 

ELEUSIS. 
Frcm Thehn to the Plain ofPlatoea and Ekusis. 

Wb left Thebes for the Plaiii of Plataea, which, 
like most of the plains we have visited, is in a state 
of nature. Before us appeared Mount Citlueron, 
dedicated in ancient times to Jupiter Cithseronus. 
We had here no roads, but mere tracks through 
heath and desolation. The ruins of Plataea are just 
beneath Cithasron. How affecting the signs of de- 
parted greatness ! Every weather-stain seemed to 
have its interest : The very moss upon such ruins 
livetted our attention, and forced us back among 
past ages. Here the King of Persia lost his all, 
and dared not move another step in the land of 
Uberty. 

" The Persian tyrant, foilM and stung ! 

With shame, and desperation, gnash*d his teeth 
To see thee rend the pageants of his throne ; 
And at the lightning of thy lifted spear 
CrouchM like a slave ! " 
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What muflt this city have been in all its pride 
and glory! The remains now appear grey as 
twilight, but without a chance of returning day. 
Time is modelling now instead of art. Miles of 
ancient pottery and tiles, hardly allowing the blades 
of corn to grow among the ruins ; sheep tracks 
among the massive foundations ; asses loaded with 
brushwood cut from shrubs^ growing in the courts 
of ancient palaces and temples; shepherds with 
their flocks; the bells of the goats heard from among 
the walls ; tombs and sarcophagi of ancient heroes 
00¥ered with mosi^ some tNroken, and some enlire ; 
fragments, and ornaments, and stones ccmtainki^ 
mutilated inscriptions : — these are the objects whidi 
Flatasa now pFesents. But who, that stands there 
with a Fecollection of its ancient glory, and having 
Parnassus fell in view, can qmt the spot without 
regret? 

In regard to the ruins of ancient cities^ I did 
not suppose they could have had so great an elfeet 
upon the mind : certainly they excite feelings of a 
higher class than those which the sight of the 
ruins of a fortified building caH forth. How drei^ 
ful to think, that, by the word of a savage, called 
Alexander the Great, tens of thousands have been 
reduced to slavery, or turned from shelter to the 
howling blast ; the holy flame of liberty, and the 
light of the human mind extinguished ; and the 
mantle of darkness thrown over future generations ! 

10 
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Whataasociationshave we with the fate of a Caernar- 
von, or a G)away Castlei compared to such chiUing 
recollections as these ? Had Goldsmith given his 
qdendidtalents to the description of aruined and de- 
serted dty^—ruined for its independence and love of 
Hbertyy-^e might have produced a picture, infinite- 
ly more instmcting and useful to mankind, than 
his description of a deserted village : tender and 
a£Bsoting as that desertion is, we could more readi. 
ly give our sympathy to the fallen thousands of po- 
lished talents, elevated, too, with the s^itiments of 
virtue and honour, than to the untutored and igno- 
ble swains dP the village* The loss of the latter is 
soon forgotten, and, in spite of the poet's assertion, 
easily supplied ; while the fate of philosophers, le- 
gislators, poets, painters, and statuaries, is connect- 
ed with the destinies of successive generations. 

The sarco|ihagi at Rataea are but few in num- 
ber, and form a line on the rising ground, on 
which the ruins of the ancient city stand* One of 
these is almost entire, and considering the thinness 
of its sddes, it is surprising it has stood so many 
ages. These sarcophagi might have been easaly 
owrtumed and dashed to pieces ; but a tomb may 
command re^ct even from an enemy \ and when 
hdUowed by ^uperstitkpi, there is a chance of its 
pre8ervati<m. This may in some degree account for 
the number of sarcoplra^ and sepulchral stones 
which we find preserved in every cily. 
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The village of Cockla is at no great distance 
from Platflsa. There we put up for the nighty in a 
shepherd's cottage of considerable dimensions. The 
apartment, which was equal in extent to the whole 
house, might be thirty feet in lei^h ; the one half 
was occupied by horses and mules, and the other half 
by the family. Our beds were placed near a good 
fire, which sparkled on the wine flagons, guns, 
and horse-'fumiture. The Greeks squatted round, 
and looked inquisitively at every thing we did. 
The shepherd's dress is of white wooUen cloth, orna- 
mented according to fancy ; black garters below the 
knee, and black lines of the same breadth across 
the calf of the leg and the ancle. 

In the village, next morning, we looked about 
for inscriptions and marbles, but did not find any 
worthy of observation. The Greek church, how- 
ever, quite at hand, contains a few fragments. 
And here I may observe, that the churches are die 
most likely places to find any remains of antiquity. 

It was a drizzling morning when we left Cockla 
for the village of Condari. Yet we still cast a 
lingering look upon the sacred field ; which truly, 
without association, inspires no feeling but regret, 
that such an extensive plain should be so thinly in« 
habited, and without the slightest degree of tillage. 
The Greek peasants do not even cultivate a garden. 
When we had inconsiderably advanced, the grey 
and low remains of poor Platasa looked like a flock 
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of sheep on a wild and desert waste. A sun-beam 
stole upon them, but they were soon concealed 
again by the travelling shades. 

On ascending the hills, we met with many 
flowers quite unknown to me. Often have I re- 
gretted my ignorance of botany in such a country, 
which, no doubt, affords a great variety of rare and 
curious plants. It occurred to me, that those who 
have not time to draw, might, by taking impres- 
sions of the leaves, render an acceptable service to 
their friends at home ; and how easily might this 
be accomplished, and the impressions rendered 
durable, by means of a soft etching ground on thin 
plates of copper ? The annexed print will give a 
better idea of what I mean than any thing I can 
say, and I should think it might be rendered use- 
ful for various purposes of manufacture and orna- 
ment, with the advantage, too, of cheapness and 
expedition. 

Wet and comfortless, we arrived at the village of 
Condari, which, like all the villages in Greece, is 
very poor, public accommodation being out of the 
question, at least in the shape of public-houses. 
Few travellers are expected, of course little is sup- 
plied, and there is a total want of conveniences. 
We, however, contrived to get a good fire of sticks, 
and a glass of anise-seed water, which was by no 
means unpleasing. What a picture the drying 
scene would have made for Mr Allan ! Our jani- 
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zarjf ia particular, without his kilt, holding it 
up to the flames to dry ; the Greeks untfrist- 
ing and wringing their turbans ; the opening of 
the trunks, and a handsome Greek girl presenting 
the cordial. The habitation was like the last, 
having mules at one end, and human beings at the 
other. The children had all thdir heads sihaTed, 
and wore caps of piastres, (silver coins,) the land- 
lady herself had two large strings of them, which 
hung down to h^ heels ; the lai^ p^ces of money 
were placed u^^ermost, and the others decreased 
in size, down to the humble paras. ^ From the 
quaniity of money on the heads of the females, it 
was reasonable to conclude, that they did not im- 
mediately expect the Turks to collect contribu- 
tions, otherwise they would not have been so fond 
of displaying this species of finery, t We found 
we could scarcely have lived, had we not earned 
our beds with us ; in Greece they have none^ the 
poor natives contenting themselves with rush-mats 
on the floor, while the better sort sleep on their 
divans. 

In advancing to Eleusis, (now Lefsina,) we 
travelled over hills of brushwood, through woods 



* Id value aboat half a fartliiag. 

t I have since been informed^ that Con(}ari is chioflj in- 
habited by Albanians, who are exempted from paying tri- 
bute, being employed as guards to the frontiers of the Mo- 
rea. 
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of dwmrf pine^ find passed some lovely and ro- 
nyoitio ^^ne.. We met with little waiter/ no 
houses, and but few olive trees ; on croscong a plain 
of Mane extent^ ive saw Hymettus in tbe distance^ 
portly veiled in douds. At last, we travelled 
tlutiugh the foundations of aneient Eleusis^ wldch 
an very extensive, sometiBies running in hmg 
paralld lines of square Uodks of stone, and in otim 
parts scattered about. Shortly after, we came to 
the ruins of what is supposed to have been the 
Fropylea, or ancient entrance into Eleusis, con- 
sisting 6£ fluted columns, and various parts of 
the purest marble of the Doric order, lying in 
pieces, one upon each other, some appearing above 
the ground, and others almost completely buried. 
The present town, which is near the sea, is part- 
ly built with marble from the ancient edifices, and 
some curious fragments are to be seen within the 
houses. The mystery for which Eleusis was cele- 
brated in the days of its glory, still hangs over the 
fate of many of its temples and noble remains. 
One feels nothing but indignation, on looking back 
to the barbarism that could destroy such exquisite 
gems of art, and cannot refrain from inwardly 
cursing the monster Alaric, whose shade can hard- 
ly repose with those of Pericles, Phidias, Ictinus, 
Metagenes, or Philo, by whose power and genius 
such mighty works were raised. The foundations 
everywhere are very great, and the ploughshare 
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must often leave its course to get free of the in- 
trading marble. The principal remains of ancient 
Eleusis are along the ridge of a hill, and in the 
plain below. Part of a broken aqueduct stretches 
across the country* In a small church, at a little 
distance from the town, we saw the remains of a 
beautiful column of very peculiar character, repre- 
senting the stem of a palm tree, not above nine 
feet in height. I could linger here for many days, 
did I not remember that Athens is at hand. 
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ATHENS. 
From Eleusis to Athens. 

Athens, May 1917. 
The road from Eleusis to Athens, the ancient sacred 
way, is all through classic ground, and every step 
is illustrated by ancient history* As we advan- 
ced, we met with various ruins, and perceived ta- 
blets for votive offerings, carved in the rocks. 
You may conceive our emotions as we rode along 
the sacred way ; the monastery of Daphne ap- 
pearing in view, while we knew well, that, a little 
beyond, on a rising hill, we should see the object 
of the greatest attraction to us in Greece, for 
which we had defied so many inccmveniences and 
dangers. We ^knew not whether to go fast or 
slow. The guide determined. Suddenly he rode 
extremely quick, and we were obliged to follow. 
Athens appeared ; and we uncovered. 



<c 



Athens^ the eye of Greece, mother of arts 
^nd eloquence^ native to famous wits, 
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Or hospitable, in her sweet recess, 

City or suburban, studious walks and shades : 

See there the olive groves of Academe, 

Plato's retirement, where the Attic bird 

Thrills her thick-warbled notes the summer long ; 

There flowery hill Hjmettus, with the sound 

Of bees' industrious murmur, oil invites 

To studious musipg ; there. Ilissus rolls 

His whispering stream.'' 

The anticipations with which we h^d set out on 
our travels, — anticipations, which, at ahnost every 
;$tep of Our progress^ have been more than realized^ 
now rushed upon ow loiAdB^ deriving additional in- 
te!)»en^8 from the recoUeetion of what we hmi 
seen* Our memory natuinUy recalled the fedingi 
with which we had entered the Italian ei^tal ; and 
the gradfication which wi^ had reodved from tiie 
BMHiumaits of ancient and modem aort^ which we 
had there cont^n^ated : an4 aow> when we stood 
before that city» which wps for ages liie Hjght of 
the world. ; where the mifettered eneisgies of mad 
Ipd achieved the noblest deeda teeor&d in history ; 
where genips, wisdom, and taste, had readied their 
highest perfection ; smd from which Rome herself 
w«s proud to borrow all her fflnmination and re* 
finement ;-^9dmirrtifHi of the past glory of Athem^ 
and commiseration of her fall^^ — ^the lemendnance 
of what she had been, contrasted with what she 
now is, — ^mingled in one overpowering emotion, 
which expressed itself in the silence of tears. 
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The mom was gloomy-^ Athens was in shade, 
and, perhaps, the effect of solemn grandeur was bet« 
ter suited to the dejected state of that city of renown, 
than had there been a " blaze of living light/' 

The city was too far distant to trace its features, 
and all we could perceive was the general form of 
the Acropolis, yet inviting the keen and curious 
eye to penetrate the dusky shades. * 

As we descended the sacred way, and approached 
the sacred grove, various interesting objects appear- 
ed. The general forms of the Temples of Minerva 
and Theseus arrested our admiring eyes, before the 
other remains of ancient art wer7visible. At last 
the columns of the temples and their beautiful pro. 
portions were distinctly seen. We crossed the 
classic Cephissus, (a poor and muddy stream,) and 
soon arrived in Athens. 

The country people whom we met were very sal 
low and unhealthy in appearance, nor were they 
quite so clean as those of Thebes or Livadia. The 
undaunted look of liberty no longer beams in the 
Athenian peaisant's eye. 

, rr' ;■ N ' r-9 . • 

* Both Mr D. and myself concurred in thinking, that there 
is a considerable likeness between Athens and Stirling, as 
seen from the sacred way. Athens has her castle (Acropolis) 
seated high. Hymettus is like the Ochill Hills, Anchesmus 
and Brilessus answer to Craigforth and Abbey Craig. From 
every other point, it bears a striking resemblance to Edin- 
burgh, especially as seen from the Braid and Ravelston Hills. 
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Q90 consu(.ina's daughtsrs. 

Our serv^nty whQ had gffos bafore to pvoeure 
luscopiinodatioiiy met us at the gate, aud conducted 
U8 to Theodora Mapri, the Conaulina's, where we 
at present live. This lady is the widow of the 
consul, and has three lovely daughters ; the eldest, 
celebrate4 for her beauty, and said to be the sub- 
ject: of those stapzas by Lord Byron : 

** Maid of Ath«D8, ere we part, 

Give^ Oh^ give me back my heart f &c. 

At Orchomenus, where stood the Temple of the 
Graces, I was tempted to exclaim, " Whither have 
the Graces fled ?" Little did I expect to find them 
here. Yet here comes one of them with golden cups 
and coffee, and another with a book, l^e book is a 
register of names, some of which are far sounded by 
the voice of fame. Among them is Lord Byron's ; 
connected with some lines which I shall send you : 

• 

'^ Fair Albion smiling sees her sons depart 
To trace the birth and nursery of art, 
Noble his object, glorious is his aim. 
He comes to Athens, and he writes his name." 

S. A* 

The counterpoise by Lord Byron : 

'' This modest bard, like many a bard unknown^ 
Rhymes on our names, but wisely hides his own ; 
But yet^ whoe'er he be, to say no worse, 
His name would bring more credit than his verseJ' 

The mention of the three Athenian Graces will, 
I can foresee, rouse your curiosity, and fire your 



I 
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imaginatiaii ; aad I may despair of ymit fiurther 
atteqtiw till I attempt to. giye you some desenp- 
tion of ihem» Their ap^ftusnt is iounediately op- 
porite to ottrs, and, if you ooi^d see them as we do 
pow, through the gently vvdng aromatic plants 
brfore the^r window, you would leave your heart 
uf. Athens. 

Theresa, the Maid of Athens, iCatinco, aad Ma* 
riaoa, ane of midille etatui^. On the er()wn of 
their head is a red Albanian duiU-^ap, widx a blue 
tassel i^read out and fastaied down like a star. 
Near the edge or bottom of the akull-cap is a 
handkerchief of various colours, bound ro|uid 
their tempks. The youngest wears her hair 
l^ose, fidliog on her idiouiders ; the hair behind 
descending down the baek ne^Iy to the waist, 
and, as usual, mixed with silk. The two eldest 
generally have their hair bound and fastened un« 
der the handkerchief. Their upper robe is a pe- 
lisse edged with fur, hanging loose down to the 
ancles ; below is a handkerchief of muslin, co¥er«> 
ing the bosom, and terminating at the waist, 
which is short ; under that a gown of striped silk 
or muslin, with a zone round the swell of the loins, 
filing in front in graceful negligencct j white stock-^ 
ings and yellow slippera, complete their attire. 
The two eldest have black or dark hair and eyes ; 
their visage oval, and complexion somewhat pale, 
with teeth of pearly whiteness } their cheeks are 
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rounded, their noses straight, rather inclined to 
aquiline. The youngest, Mariana, is very fau: ; her 
face not so finely rounded, but has a gayer expres- 
sion than her sisters, whose countenances, except 
when the conversation has something of mirth in it, 
may be said to be rather pensive. Their persons are 
elegant, and their manners pleasing and lady- 
like, such as would be fascinating in any country. 
They possess very considerable powers of conversa* 
tion, and their minds seem to be more instructed 
than those of the Greek women in general. With 
such attractions, it would indeed be remarkable, if 
they did not meet with great attentions from the 
travellers who occasionally are resident in Athens. 
They sit in the eastern style, a little reclined, 
with their limbs gathered under them on the divan, 
and without shoes. Their employments are the 
needle, tambouring, and reading. 

I have said that I saw these Grecian beauties 
through the waving aromatic plants before their 
window : this perhaps has raised your imagination 
somewhat too high, in regard to their condition. 
You may have supposed their dwelling to have 
every attribute of eastern luxury. The golden cups, 
too, may have thrown a little witchery over your 
excited fancy ; confess, do you not imagine that 
t;he doors 

*^ Self-opened into halls, where, who can tell 
What elegance and grandeur wide expand. 
The pride of Turkey and of Persia land ; 
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Soft quilts on quilts, on carpets carpets spread. 

And couches stretch'd aiouud in seemly band ; 

And endless piUows rise to prop the head, 

So that each spacious room was one full swelling bed ?" 

You will shortly perceive the propriety of my de- 
laying, till now, to inform you that the aromatic 
plants which I have mentioned, are neither more 
nor less than a few geraniums and Grecian balms ; 
and that the room in which the ladies sit is 
quite unfurnished, the walls neither painted nor 
decorated by ** cunning hand/* Then what would 
have become of the Graces, had I told you sooner, 
that a single room is all they have, save a little 
closet and a kitchen ? You see how careful I 
have been to make the first impression good ; not 
that they do not merit every praise, but that it is 
in man's august and elevated nature to think a 
little slightingly of merit, and even of beauty, if not 
supported by some worldly shew. Now, I shall 
communicate to you a secret, but in the lowest 
whisper. 

These ladies, since the death of the consul, their 
father, depend on strangers lodging in their spare 
room and closet, — ^which^we now occupy. But, 
though so poor, their virtue shines as conspicuous 
as their beauty. 

Not all the wealth of the east, or the compli- 
mentary lays even of the first of England's poets, 
could render them so truly worthy of love and ad- 
miration. 
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ATHENS. 
P^x dM PartkenoH. 

If is so natural to go from otie besAtj to another^ 
that I am su^e I cannot act more judiciously than 
to carry you froAi the living Graces of Athens to 
the most beautiful of its antiquities. 

Beford coViducting you to the Parthenon, IwnfrA 
ever, let nie direct your attention (at a few moment* 
to the Pynit, where Demosthenes harangued the 
Athenians, and froid which the greatest men of 
Greece have Mitef ed theii" orationsf. It is formed 
in the solid rock,* and will, as it should^ exist as long 
as the #orld. Here, too, we may {iiereeive the 
stations from which Plato and Socrates are said to 
have addressed ihel ][>eop)ey and enforced doctrines 
Calculated to ennoble the soul of man. The Areo- 
pagus, where St Paul preached to the Athenians, 
and where was heM the supreme court of the most 
impartial judges that ever graced humanity, is still 
in elislenfee, tad Will Vanish only with the world. 
On the Lycabettus, the l6mbs of the dejitEirted 
great, excavated iH the solid rock, are all open. 
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There^ aldd^ w^ eMinirled th^ afictebt tankis or 
t^dk ; the jfrodlgidus cuttings £ot foundations of 
buildings, thfe iiliiumi^fabl^ irtepd regularly formed, 
and leading to them ; the ancient |)risons, hevm 
in the mass df stone, and the rery ground itself 
strewed vrith fragments of {lottery, of ages gone ! 
What tnati, lodking at these things^ eould stand 
unilioiVed? In the market-plaee of Atkens, our 
attetitidii was diredted to the remdins of their an- 
eietii domestic utensils^ matble ehaits, and mea^ 
stires fbr edrfi^ wine, and oil. 

On the tock of the Acrdpdlis we saw the dial 
that stimmoned thetti to the gafiEieii in the Theatre 
of Bacehusi And in the ifliiseufti of M. Fauvel, 
we beheld Ulrns eontaining the ai^hes of the dead, 
theit- tety hair j a jaw-bdne With a eoin fixed be- 
tween the teeth ! Lovely ti^^^ patei^se, tazze, lan- 
eella, lumi etemi, and Vessels fot holding tears. 
On beholding such objeeis, it requires an effiirt to 
rouse the mind froih that delightful reverie, which 
had carried it to cohvetse with a state of society 
so long since passed away j and^ for a time, the 
mddetn Greeks and Turks pass before the eyes as 
phantoms, almost unseen. 

Signdr Lusieri accompanied us to the Temple 
of Minerva, to which we asdended by a stfeep 
and winding path. About a thitd Way up, we 
passed the celebtated Cave of Pan^ which is but an 
insignificant hollow in the roek^ hardly allowing 
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room for the poor god to have indulged in any 
enthusiastic gesture while amusing himself with 
his reeds. At the guard-house of the Acropolis, 
an old Turk sat smoking his pipe. He appeared 
to be the only soldier of the garrison, except the 
governor or disdar, to whom he led us, passing the 
ancient Propylea, of which I shall hereafter speak. 
The Disdar Lived us in his principal apart^nt, 
which, instead of smooth plaster, was finished with 
what is termed rough cast, and contained a clock, 
a trunk, and sofa ! jn appearance, he was respect* 
able, his white beard flowing upon a pm*ple robe. 
Signor Lusieri was our interpreter, and arranged 
all matters for our drawing in the AcropoKs. We 
were served with co£Pee, and a saucer of preserved 
fruit was handed round, with but one spoon for all. 
At parting, the amount of about forty shillings was 
put into his hand, for which sum we obtained per- 
mission to visit the Acropolis, whenever we might 
chuse. The money was counted by his eyes, and with 
the same organs he conveyed to us an intimation of 
his being highly pleased. In all this there appears 
little ceremony, but let me tell you, the poor man's 
salary does not exceed L. 10 a year. When he 
was told that more English gentlemen were about 
to visit him, we perceived the beams of gladness 
in his aged countenance. All things being settled, 
we marched through weeds and broken marbles to 
the Parthenon, — ^the Temple of Minerva. 
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Who that has seen it, has not spoken of this 
building with raptures? " Did ever poet image 
ought so fair ?'* Instruction emanates from every 
part. It teaches the rules of nice proportion, of 
grace and beauty. With how much majesty does 
it rise among the heaps of surrounding ruins-— itself 
having severely suffered from the shock of earth- 
quakes, and the still more desolating hand of man ! 
With what can I compare this noble edifice, bereft 
as it now stands of the glorious sculptures with 
which it lately was adorned, unless the deity her- 
self, bereft of her helmet and aegis, with her face 
of wisdom clouded with a frown of indignation at 
man's depravity. 

Here I shall say nothing about proportions and 
measurements. At present I am not disposed to 
attend to them minutely ; and besides, you will 
find them all in Stuart's Athens.* The frieze, 
which still remains above the prindpal entrance, 
representing part of the Equestrian, Procession 
of the Panathenaic Festival, is truly beautiful ; 
generally in excellent preservation, and even 



* The dimensions are as follows : — Length of lowest step 
236 feet 9 inches, breadth 101 feet 2 inches ; length of upper 
step on which the columns stand 227 feet 7 inches, breadth 
101 feet 1 inch ; height from bottom of lowest step to top 
of pediment 64 feet 7 inches ; height of columns 34 feet S 
inches ; height from top of capital of column to top of pedi- 
ment 25 feet 3 inches. 
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m]|iener in seulptore to any thing lately ti&en 
down^ This, and t\^o mutilated statues of Ha^ 
drian and Salrina, and one Metope^ Mihkh still 
taists in tbe eniabtainre of the western pcfdimcfnt ; 
two li(ms' heads at tihe extremity df the roof of the 
tanbuktory, and something like Mo horses' heads m 
the angle (t( the etistem tymj^aniim^ are all that neW 
i*emaiil of oi'dament ; and even thete, I under^ 
Standi would h^e been taken down^ had there not 
been apprehensioiis as to the entire destruction of 
the building. 

The sdene of desdlation in the Acropolis ii coin^ 
(ilete i the heaps of fuins ef vtrretched houses^ 
and various buildings, constructed part with clay 
iind mai^ble, the mitrble looking doleful throtgh 
thd mud. Vile nettles, higher than our knees^ 
Ming one when full of admiration, and not attend*- 
ing to them, — ^like the cursed government of the 
country, always ready to do mischief; On enterihg 
the temple, one is sttuek by the worn steps and 
cibrVed or clfenlar marks df the great doors of old^ 
the pavement, tee^ that bad been trodden by the 
luminaries of Greece ! by Pericles, Phidias, Socra- 
tes, Plato, Xenophon, Demosthenes, Aristotle, &c. 
In testimony of my regard for you, I write this 
letter on the sacred marble. 



** August Athena ! where, 



Where are thy men of might, thj grand in soul ? 

Gone, glimmering through the dream of things thai were, 
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First in the race that led to glory's goal, 
They won — and passed away." — — 

Often in the course of my travels I have felt 
the force of a sentiment which I have somewhere 
seen expressed, that every thing sublime and noble 
is more or less allied to emotioiis of melancholy* 
With such a scene before me as that which I now 
contemplate, the pulse goes quicker, and the tears 
fill the eye, but not with those of delight. Ah, 
no ! Such havoc and destruction recall the dread- 
ful deeds of uncontrollable passion, ambition, ty- 
ranny ; and time appears with its melancholy list of 
past eventSi and damps the soul. 
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ATHENS. 



Colouring of the Temple of Minerva, — Panorama Jrom the 

Top, Sfc, 

Athens, May I8I7. 
It still appears to me that Phidias, Ictinus, and 
Callicrates, have given a character to the Parthen- 
on, corresponding to that of the goddess herself,— 
stately, commanding, instructing, and in form 
most perfect. * The sculptures which were in the 
tympanum, the entablature and frieze of the inner 
cell, must have taken from the severity of grandeur 
which it would have had without such ornament, 
and conveyed to the mind a perfect idea of magni- 
ficent beauty. The Doric order seems highly cal- 



* " The Athenians, in constructing the Temple of Apollo 
Fanionios in Ionia, had recourse to proportion, firmness, 
and beauty of the manly body. And in building the Tern, 
pie of Diana, the gracefulness of a woman was their guide/' 
— Aikin*s Estay on the Doric Order* 

The Temple of Neptune at Pa&stum is generally called 
Herculean, from its masculine aspect* 
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eukted for tbw exfuressMm, admitting the CBxith^ 
ments, without sttfiecii^ tlsiem to intrude cm cham 
cacter. When pure from the handft e£ tke gsmt 
architects, and sculptors, it leftist hare told '^UBk 
utterable things' ' of power and art» and aUSed 
the Gr^^ nearer to their goda than, ail thetc 
splendid TictGffiea. Reflecting on the sudden rise 
of this noble style of architectaret what can 8ur«9 
prise us wore, than the rapid strides from daorfcnestf 
intO' light ! The consummate skill in the adjiut-' 
moEkt of every part, the knowledge of the perfeefc 
£Drms ef nature, and the adapting them to the ex^^ 
{Nression of ideal beauty, still remaixia a myateirj^ 
and leaves even this enlightened age to Mlow in 
despair. 

The Parthenon^ in its present corroded state^,, 
impiresses the mind with the idea of its tfa0iaaiidss 
of years. The pmrity of the marble has disi^ 
peored, but still the eye is charmed with the 
varied livery of time* The western fr<mt is rich 
itt golden hues, and seems as if it had absorbed' the 
evening beams ! * Little white appears, except the 

• It is generally supposed that marble temples* are white ; 
but, with the exceplioa of the remaina of the Temple of Mi« 
nerva at Cape Colonni, (which is built of Parian marble,) 
this is not the case. The marble of Pentelicus, with which all 
the temples at Athens are built, throws out an oxide of iron 
oTthe richest yellow ; and this certainly raakea them' infinite* 
Ij Doitt picturesque thao if'tfaey ware parelur white* 
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tympanum, and part of the entablature. But the 
l^rightest orange colour, and grey aad sulphury 
hues, combine in sweetest harmony* The noble 
shafts of the huge columns are uniformly toned with 
yellow of a brownish cast, admitting here and there a 
little grey. Casting the eye to the inner eel), we see 
dark hues of olive, mixed with various tints, adorning 
the e^^isting frieze and pillars ; and these opposed to 
brilliant white, afford a point and power of expres* 
Mon which never fails to please. But all the parts 
are different ; some broken shafts are white, and 
some are grey or delicately yellow, seeking con* 
trastswith dusky greens^nd browns of sombre hue. 
The whole is rich, yet^easingly subdued, and 
when the evening sun illuminates the temple, op- 
posed to clouds of silvery tones of grey, imagine 
how splendid it must be ! The Turks, too, sunong 
the rums, in rich attire of purple, red, or blue, 
afford attractive points not to be rejected by the 
eye of taste. In ascending to the top by a narrow 
winding stair, various names are written on the 
wall. Having mounted to the pinnacle of the tem- 
ple, what a panorama of ruin ! What a circle of 
classic scenes! 

On the hill of the Museum, towards the south, 
is the monument of Philopappus. Further in the 
distance are the hills of the Morea, the j^Egean 
Sea, and Isle of .^!gina. Advancing to the west, 
the ports Phalerum and Finens are dimly seen ; 
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then follows Psyttalia ; the site of Corinth ; the 
hills Gerania, and Cotydallus; ahoTe the Pnyx 
appears the sacred way from famed Eleusis, the sa- 
cred grove, and site of the academy where Plato 
taught ! Then, far remote, are seen the hills of 
Icarus and Phyle, and near the extremity of the 
sacred grove, Colonus Hippius, with Pames and 
Decelia in the north* Just below them, and near 
the eye, the lovely Temple of Theseus shines in 
the sun's bright ray ; then comes the Hill Brilessus, 
the Mount Anchesmus, and winding road to Ma- 
rathon in the east. The shallow stream of the 
missus humbly seeks its way by the golden colour- 
ed columns of Jupiter Olympius. Approaching to 
the south, the eye dwells on the " flowery Hill 
Hymettus'' running to the JSgean Sea ; then 
Philopappus comes to view again. 

Among all those objects, so long the theme of 
poetical description and allusion, none is more in- 
teresting than the noble vestiges of the Parthenon, 
its prostrate divisions of columns above each other, 
and white as snow — its mighty pillars of various 
height still pointing to the skies — its remains of 
cornices and frieze. * Within the temple, on the 

* The ingenious Mr Henuing, formerly of this city, has 
admirably modelled the frieze now in the British Museum, 
and the casts are of such a size, as to be well adapted to the 
cabinet of the man of taste* 
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ancient marble pavemmt, where heathen worship^* 
pen have often trod, is now a wretched Turkish 
mosque ; and nearer to the right, the remnant of 
a Grecian church. How strange ! how silent all ! 
—But, hark ! that sound ! It is the muezzin chaunt* 
ing from the mosque, behind the Areopagus, pro- 
claiming to the world that *< God is great, there 
is no God but God." * 

* ** Hark ! from the mosque the nightly solemn soiind. 
The mueazio's call doth shake the minaret. 
There is no God but God I To prayer, lo i God is great.' 
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Temple of Minerva Poliast Erectheum, Pandros^m, 

Besides the magnificent Temple of Minerva, the 
Acropolis has to boast of the ruins of the conti- 
guous Temples of Minerva Polias, ♦ the Erec« 
theum, t and Pandroseum. t The two former 
are considered the standard of the Ionic order. 
Every ornament is finished in the truest taste : 
the chisel, in short, can go no further. The por- 
tico of Minerva Polias (I grieve to say it) is still 
used as a powder-magazine, completely built up, 
without door or aperture of any kind. The co- 
lumns appear almost buried in the wall, and a 
more revolting spectacle I have seldom witnessed. 
These buildings are about 150 feet to the north of 
the Parthenon. The columns are chastely rich, 



* Her tide as protectress of the city* 
f Dedicated l<> Erectheus. 

'^ Dedicated to Pandrosos, one of the daughters of Cecrops, 
the founder of the ancient citj.^ 
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and the volutes of them remarkable for their ample 
dimensions and pleasing flow of line. The inge- 
nious device, too» of raising and enlarging the vo- 
lute towards the comers of the portico, so as to ap- 
pear pleasing to the eye when viewed from any 
point, shews how much the ancients studied the 
principles of effect and symmetry. The Temple of 
Minerva Polias is the only Grecian building that 
I have seen with windows ; they are placed, three 
in number, between the columns, and their frames 
or ^aokbs are ahnost touching tbem« At &cst 
thsj apfieared a Uttle out of taate £or want of sjpace 
between thenu and, <m repeated consideration^ I 
«oo(nfe8s myseU unable even to conjecture a reason 

T3ve e^tals and flutii^ of the columns are much 
deitroiyed by time ; chipped and broken, too, by va- 
lious causes : yet, considering llieir amazing age, it 
18 mairelbus to «ie they are here at all. So deli- 
<$ate 1 £0 slender { they m^ht easily have been de- 
fitniyedhy the slightest violence, — yet here theyane 
in ruins to be aire, but still giving important lessons 
to the worid ! We may Accuse the Turks of bar- 
barous wantonnessi but are these not proo6 that 
they have respected the precious works of art ? 
Let us ask ourselves would such buildings have 
stood half so many centuries in Great Britain? 
No ! although we should not have pounded them 
down for mortar, they would have been otherwise 

12 
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destroyed, * withdut the ftid of time w climate* 
Gaa ws prdtebt a mfie-fitoney or eopin^ of 4 waQ 
w bridge from that dpirit df detftnictidii which i« 
80 peeuliar to our ootnltiyP And hare wd not 
dome over hef6 to indulge thd feelfaig) and animate 
the Oreeka and Torka to it ? 

The lovely little Temple of Pandrosos, which was 
anpported tpy six caryatidsi or feniale flguresi^ siMar 
in form and itttitnde» is, aa I have said, attilched to 
the Temt>le of Minerta Poliais. Only four of the ca=> 
ryatids nowremain, and thede arlfgreatly iiei|tired, and 
seem M if theymoomed th^ l<m of their dompaniona. 
While atttdykg this gem of arehitecttrei a Ttirkiirih 
geiideman pointed to the rade Support of the roi^ 
which ocoupien the ^peite of the 1^ caryatid which 
waa taken down,- and with a monmihl and aigntf « 
ikat expreasioii of cOdntdnaiite^ exclaimed, m&te 
than oiicei << mi Lor Elgin V' The^fe woittK^ froin 
the mouth of a Tor ^ itppetatd to me infinitely 
moro sOf eMf than idl that hai^ been siaid lit hbm6 
or hero against the proceedings in the Aeropolisr. 
The other missing caryatid is now in Roine, iirthe 
^Mseition of Catmnccini the historical painter : for 
iftany years it n^as lost to the world/ till he disco* 
t€NlA it in a garden, I think, on the Rncian Hill. 



• Witness the fate of Arthur*! Oven, a beauUfui Roman 
antiquity discovered in this country, and soon after wantonly 
destroyed. 
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It was purchased for a trifle, and I believe i» now 
for sale^ In preservation this caryatid is superior 
to any of the rest, and has been restored by the 
great Thorwaldson with taate and judgmentt : In 
the same gentleman's possession there is a small 
part of the frieze of the Parthwon, in excelient 
condition* 

On looking at the prop substituted by the ag^it 
of LoihI Elgin, I have been t^npted to wish we 
would send froup hopie a fac-simile by G)ade, of 
the caryatid now in the British Museum, and re- 
move the wretched support which is constantly re- 
minding one of what the Turks h»d spared. Per- 
haps this mode of restitution might be carried fur- 
ther, and durable casts of the metopes and frieze 
be placed on the forlorn Temple of Minerva. The 
Erectheum, which was under the sa<ne roof with 
Minerva Polias, can only boast of five columns, 
and part of the south wall } but those remains are 
very fine. M. Fauvel mad? an excavation in the 
centre of the building, I believe without success. 

From the portico of Minerva Polias, one of the 
most magnificent views of the whole ruins presents 
itself, comprehending the stately Doric of the 
Parthenon, contrasted with the light and elegant 
Ionic of the Erectheum, Minerva Polias itself, and 
the little gem Pandroseum ! In colouring, the whole 
is perfect, especially in the evening Ught. The 
columns and entablature of the Parthenon ap- 
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pear in ghaile, yet rich with colour; the white 
and ^lender pillars of the^Ereotheum, partly relieved 
agaiifist the azure sky, and partly obscured by the 
shadows of the buildings, seem to embody all the 
harmonious hues of tenderness and delicacy. The 
portico of Mii]^^-ya Polias stands in reflected light, 
and receives the soft illumination on its tones of 
orange, grey, and brown. Thp Pandroseum would 
hide itself in shade, but the streaming li^t seeks it 
out, and gilds the edges of its lovely forms. Even 
my Turkish friend (who pays me daily visits, while 
dra^ying in the Acropolis) conveyed his admiration 
pf this pouching scene, by expressive signs and 
smUes. He seems to haire a pride and interest in 
the ruins, and shews me where architects h&ve 
made their studies, especially the jstajbions of ou^ 
famous Cockrell, .and the Calmuc employed by 
the Earl of Elgin. 

From the assemblage of ruins which I have just 
described, I we^t with him to the top pf the ancient 
Propylek, which, certainly, presents the finest 
view of the whole pf ijip Acjropolis, and, perhaps, 
is yet matchless in the world. * In front appears 



* ''In its pride and glory, the Acropolis appeared as one 
entire offering to the Deity i, surpassing in excellence, and as- 
tonishing in richness. Heliodorus, named Periegetes the 
Guide, had employed on it fifteen books. The curioftities of 
▼arious Icinds^ vith the jpicti^res, statiies, and pieces pf sculp* 
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tbe Temple of Minervap wguatly heautifiily the 
simbemns stealing among the lovely oolunatf» wd 
casting shadows in the deep lecess ; while spiurkling 
touches of brilliaut white appeart aiid dasde the 
uaagination with visioiis of andent iplendour* The 
mmor temples shine in glorious light against the 
Mount Anchesmu8» and the pillars of the Fro- 
pylei^ ihoot through the crumbling ruins of snc- 
eemveages. 



ture^ were so many and so remarkable, as to supply polemo 
Periegetes with matter for four volumes ; and Strabo affirms, 
that as many would l>e required ia treating oF Athens and 
of A%tiQ^:'^ChanAff^ Orem. p, 4L 



LETTER LXIV. 



ATH£NSU 



Thnple of Theseus,,-— Didocation of Columns hy Lighttfing. 
^—ChttPeh of Si Oeorge.-'^ifMiion of ike Temple.^^^^ian'' 
demr SMd Betmt^ indepeidestt ef AMiio&aiim. 



J H£ ancients^ ia theic buildiilgSy directed tlaeir 
attention to natters f& eomlert »» well as taste and 
beauty. At the bottom of each step^ of the Pro^ 
ffle^ elose upim ihe^ aogl^ a smdJ groove ia 
cut in the marble, to* atlow the sw&ee^Yater to ni0 
#£ Tbe intreduetioa of tbia prdetlce in Seotknd 
m^ht be advisable^ and wOtfU prevent the iee from 
fiMMin^oii the 8tei«i« winter- 

The adhesioik of the; malble; ndthout cetfient^ 
baa been noticed \x^ vaidaua authors^ bufl I do not 
believe that it applies tO' marblo buildiaigft' in g%n%^ 
ral. Here, in Athens, the material is quite at 
hand, and probably was used shortly after being 
cut from the quarries of Penteficus, before it had 
' lost its moist and tenacious qyaUty, which exuding, 
as we every day see in the A)rmaAion of stalactites^ 
would siq>ply, without any artificial means, a power^ 
ihl and cohesive cement. Certain it is, that, in 
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several cases, and especially on the steps of the 
Temple of Minerva, it is impossible to trace the 
joining. 

The columns of the Propyl^ the Parthenon, 
and Temple of Theseus, have suffered much from 
lightning. The twistings and dislocations of some 
of them are very curious, the courses, or divisions, 
of the pillars, have been considerably turned, so 
that the fluting^ of one part advance upon the 
other, whije other portions oif the s^e column re- 
main uninjured by the shock. This is particularly 
remarkable in the Temple of Theseus; but, with this 
exception, md a part of the roof being in a state of 
ruin, the building has not the appearance of great 
antiquity, although it is supposed to have been 
built before the age of Pericles. * 

Within the cella, now the Greek church of St 
George, we see nothing but bare walls— no 
flooring ; an aperture or two in the vaulted roof 
is all that admits the light, and a more un- 
comfortable, damp, and unwholesome church there 
can hardly be. The daubings, representing saints, 



*The dimensions of this temple are : — Length of lower 
step 106 feet 8 inches, breadth 47 feet 8 inches. Height from 
bottom of lower step to top of pediment 33 feet 4 inches. 
Height of columns IS feet 8 inches. Height from top of ca- 
pital of column to top of pediment 12 feet 8 inches. Length 
of upper step on which columns stand 104 feet 2 inches ; 
breadth 45 feet 2 inches* 
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»re m unison witb the-^ace, a&d fail not to excite 
disgust. 

Externally the frieze at both ends of this tem- 
ple is in poor condition^ yet patts of it are very 
perfect. Monsieur Fauvel * is of opinion (and he 
has seen it well from a scaffold) that it is not in* 
ferior to that of the Temple of Minerva. In 
the casts in his possession, many of the figures ap- 
pear in exquisite taste and beauty. The metopes 
in the eastern pediment are sadly corroded and 
destroyed by time ; those, however, on the sides 
are pretty well preserved, but do not seem to be 
executed by the same judicious hand ; comparing 
them :with the frieze, the sculpture is on a lower 
scale of merit. 

In style, the Doric of the Temple of Theseus is 
not m^like the Parthenon ; but, from its situation 
and size, which is not more than half the dimen- 
sions of the latter, it only excites the idea of 
simple beauty. The elevation of the Temple of 
Minerva opposing itself to the sky, favours its su- 
blune appeanmce, independent of its exquisite 
proportions. The Temple of Theseus stands on 
a gentle elevation, but from whatever point we 
view it, the extensive and interesting scenery with 
tyhich it is surrounded, comes in for a share of 



* The French Consul at Athens, a man of refined taste^ 
and an admirable draftsman and modeller. 
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our interert rod sdmiralioii ; and perhapi this Ta7 
circumstancey which reduces the temple to the 
station of a fettture merely in the acene^ has at the 
same time the eCfect of lessening that importance 
whkh it would possess, could it be seen without 
the interference of other olgects. 

The ingenuity of philosophers has been exerted 
in analyning the nature of our aoitiments of subli* 
mity and beauty« While seme hare contended 
that all these senttmests are founded on certain aa* 
sociations of ideas, others have siq^sed that there 
is in the nature of the eiyects themsriine% whidb 
wo denominate suUhne or beautiful, a certain in. 
herent and orginol quality, which^ independoidy of 
any previous association, excites in the mind the 
peculiar sentiments with wdftidi the centeaq^Iaftion 
of tbenk is accompanied* Although unpmstised 
in the art of untwisting tiie goasaaaer threads ef 
thoi^ht and sentiment^ may I not be peimitted 
to state my own iaipression of the truth ef the 
latter hypothesis ? That onr associations widi ob- 
jjBCts either of a sid^lime or beauti£il cast, con- 
tribute largely to increase the power of the peoa- 
liar sentiments which, bekng , to them, is a fact 
which must be reoognked by every ooew Yet, can 
there be any doubt,, that,.in the Tempfe of Nqitame 
at Pffistum, the very forms have something within 
themselves, calculated to fill the mind with the im- 
pression which belongs to the sublime, whilst, in the 

4 
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Temple of Theseus, the simple presentation of its 
form bespeaks that species of admiration, that pe- 
culiar feeling, which beauty is calculated to draw 
forth ? ^ It required not age to constitute the one 
sublime, and the othf r beautifuU In truth, their 
respective characters must have been morie deeply 
impressed upon them in their perfect state, than in 
the mutilated form in which they now stand, sur- 
rounded by the adventitious attributes with which 
antiquity invests every monument of human art, 

<Age Im uQdovbtedly superli^diic^ on tbeo wmt 
i^ditional character ; but to tbeir ^ge we can i]ii 9^ 
4egree ascribe either ike sublimity of Pai^iMPfi^ oy 
the beauty of the T«mp}e of Tfee*iw. But J 
chieily ooneem vijmlf witli the scapitiop^nt itself^ 
with which any object w^n^fi and ^etigfat^ my ^oui j 
wd let VM, li^e th^ <^d attcm;t$4 by a^ Bidww, be 
eontwted to, fbd ^ugii imable ^ d^tmvam 
whence th^ feeKng si^i^ngsp 



* The simple process of increasing the length of the shaft, 
and redacing the height and raassiveness of the pediment, wilt 
coDvevt the expression of graodetur into that of beauty* 
Bkigkf,. tfiep, )s i»pt ajb all tinm ^Ii4^r«ct^tip of gf «Adeiir ; 
th^t ii^ j€i i^ol e9^otia) to iX, the iepnple^ ^t F^fttqm prove hen 
yond dispute. 



LETTER LXV. 



ATHElfS. 



Rejections regarding the breaking and pounding of Sculp* 

tared Marbles by the Turks. 

It is a well known fact, that, when the metopes 
were taking down from the Temple of Minerva, the 
Disdar Aga (or governor of the Acropolis) could 
not refrain from shedding tears, and said the pro- 
ceeding was not to be endured. His tears, in- 
deed, $oon dried up at the sight of gold : still, 
however, I would judge this Turk by his natural 
feelings, whieh plainly spoke vexation. In taking 
money, he might not have thought of himself alone; 
perhaps his poverty, and not his will, consented. 
A circumstance, too, which occurred the other day, 
couvinces me that the Turks do not see with iqio 
difference the ruin of their sculptures. Some 
midshipmen, on visiting the Acropolis, chipped 
and broke the drapery of one of the Caryatids of 
the Pandroseum ; the Disdar, on perceiving this, 
¥ras much in wrath, and threatened vengeance, if 
he could find them. 
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From the innumerable fragments and blocks of 
marble which are scattered everywhere in the 
Acropolis, I find it difficult to believe, that the 
Turks should have thought it necessary to destroy 
the figures for the purpose of making mortar, es- 
pecially as the walls are chiefly built with clay, 
which, as a 'cement, they suppose to be a better 
preservative against the shock of earthquakes, to 
which this country is very subject. That the 
Turks have broken marbles in the Acropolis, I 
cannot doubt ; but I should think not to the ex- 
tent which is generally supposed. Spon and 
Wheler visited Athens in I676, and found the 
Temple of Minerva quite entire. * It remained 
so till 1687, when much of the sculpture and build- 
ing was destroyed by the Venetians under Moro- 



* Stuart IS mistaken in this statement. We find, by the 
engraving made from the drawing of the eastern pediment, by 
the artist who accompanied the Marquis de Nointel, in the 
year l67i» (two years before Spon and Wheler's visit,) that 
it was much destroyed by accident or time. The western 
pediment, too, was supported by an arch within the tympa- 
num, which arch, also, was a prop to the statue of Jupiter 
and adjacent figures, Dr Spon himself likewise mentions, 
that one of the columns, of the six which supported the roof 
of the Pronaos, was wanting, but that it had been supplied 
by a support of stone and lime, at the expence of 2000 crowns ; 
and (obserye) by a Turk, (the Kislar Haga;) this does not look 
like wilful destruction. 



dli D&dtR6¥)gib Bt tnfi ViilfEtlAKS. 



tad add tConitigsiAai'k, the lUMf having dene 
inore toischief than the unlucky botnb v<rhich M 
Upon it at the siege. B j attempting to reiliove the 
figure of Minerva, he destroyed the whole of the 
western tympanum. This noble temple may be said 
to have been respected till l687» itnd little dodt 
to injure it by Turk or Christian^ Stuait, in the 
year iJdS^ found the Tetnple of Minerra in the 
condition in which it Was left by the Venetians ; 
since that time, the injuries it has sustained have 
been numerous and extensive. 

When the lovely sculpture was precipitated to 
the ground by Morosini and by Koningsmark, 
much of it must have beeU daslhed to pieces, and 
completely ruined, yet some Ho doubt escaped un- 
injured. The Count Koningsmark being desir- 
ous to possess himself of the best of the marbles, 
" to enrich Venice with the spoils of Athens," * 
it is natural to suppose, he appropriated such as he 
found in good condition^ and which he could 
modt easily carry off. From the remdnihg mass, we 
may suppose part may have been used as Inortar, 
but I should think only the very wreck and rub- 
bish of it. We find, accordingly, that in an ex- 



* The famous marble lion^ ten feet in height, which stood 
at the Port of the FinoHs, and likewise a celebrated lion which 
stood on the way to Eleusis near Athens, were carried off by 
Morosini, and were placed before the Arsenal at Venice. 
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cavation made by the Earl of Elgin^ a great part 
of the statue of Victory, the Torso of Jupiter, a 
part of Vulcan, and other valuable fragments, were 
discovered on the very spot on which they had 
fallen. Signer Lusieri also found some metopes^ 
where he expected to obtain them, and the cele- 
brated Mr Cockrell has made discoveries by ex- 
cavation corresponding to what he had anticipated. 
Indeed, it is hardly fair to accuse the Turks of 
utter barbarism and wantonness, till the ground, 
at present covered with houses, shall be made to 
unveil its hidden stores ; and even then, when we 
reflect on what must have been carried off by 
strangers before Lord Elgin's visit, we shall find 
they had little left for burning into lime, * I 
mean of sculptured marbles, except what was left 
for the noble EarL t The story of the Turk and 
his furnaces, I eonfesi^, appeared a little odd and un« 



* When Signor Lusieri was excavating for some metopes, 
and part of the friese, at the east end of the temple, it is said 
ft Turk told him, that he might save himself the trouble of 
proceeding any farther, in the hope of finding them, but that, 
if he chose to look a little to the right, he would find the fur* 
naoes in which he had burned them into lime. In Athens^ 
there are always men of taste and feeling, and I should think 
they would have stepped forward on this occasion, and saved 
the precious marMes from suck a fate* 

f I believe 170 feet of the friesei independent of what re* 
mains. 
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natural. It is hardly to be supposed, that a man in 
any state would decide on destroying a beautiful 
work of art, when, on every hand, he could have been 
supplied with materials for his purpose, especially, 
too, as he might get money for it. The beauti- 
ful marble of Pentelicus, surely, would produce 
lime white enough for wretched sheds. * 

In the walls of the fortification, and in some of 
the buildings of the town, many pieces of sculpture 
were carefully preserved, and seemingly fixed in 
them as ornaments, not with taste, I grant, but still 
they were preserved. The Earl of Elgin procur- 
ed the best of these ; t and, if I am not mistaken, 
it required all his influence and great intreaty with 
the Porte to obtain them. Lately such fragments 
fixed in the walls of private houses, as could be had 
for money, have been picked up by various stran- 
gers. The Princess of Wales obtained a number, 
and the other day an English gentleman gleaned 
a few. 



* It has been said the Turks pouuded the sculpture, because 
it produced the whitest lime. I am tempted to ask, for what 
purpose this white lime was made in Athens ? 

f Fragments of the frieze of the Temple of Unwinged Vic* 
tory^ representing the Athenians in combat with the Persians, 
and in sculpture said to be not inferior to the metopes of 
the Parthenon. Likewise some valuable marbles taken from 
the parapet of the modem fortification, especially the represen* 
tation of a Marriage, which, it is said, b yery perfect. 
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' Thi3 dis{K>sal and r^jnov^l I r^g^^ ess^^ingl j, 
bectosa itr ti»ke9 from tbe mterestf find even ia poonp 
degree from tb^ idenjtHy of Athens. Considenqg 
tbe quH^tity of sculpture which has been fouud 
in good condHiw hjF the ^1 of Elgin, (the w^rtr 
era ebd of tibo cell «tUl e^ibiting an unrivalled 
f6i»f wbich» b^ing quite iKx^eissible from the buildr 
ingB on the opposite ^de» might easily have hm^ 
destroyed by the Turk^O little depredation seems 
to have bffen eommitted in the w«y of pounding 

and burning into lime ; especially when we td^e 

into account the Metopes at the western end) which 
have all the appearance of b0iug corroded and de- 
stroyed by Iimi9f 

.From what I h»ye ventured toadvuneos I do not 
mean it to be underiitood, . that th^ X^rks, eny 
atiore than ourselves* iMre free frew the sin of de- 
stroying buildings; but thuA it a^e«r9 to m^, 
they are not barbarous, as is alleged, with regard 
to sculptured marbles. Have not the Phygalion 
marbles been found where they fell by accident or 
time? Those likewise pf the Temple of Jupiter 
PanheUenius» in the Ishind of Egina ? And thejse 
is reason to believe, too, that exeavi^tien would dis- 
cover the treasures of Minerva Sunias at Cape 
Colonni. Here, in Athens, the Temple of The- 
seus is still entire, and almost appears like a build- 
ing of the present day ; metopesi friezei and all 
arev yet untouched. Th^i that little gem, the 
VOL. n. X - 
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Lantern of Demosthenes, though mouldered much 
by time, still commands our admiration. The 
Temple of the Winds is still entire, and the figures 
might be studied with advantage even by the great- 
est artist. If we reflect upon the many centuries 
which have passed over them, and the delicate 
sculpture by which they are enriched, we shall be 
surprised they have existed to this day. Let us 
not blame the Turks unreasonably. * Time, and 
war, and earthquakeis^ have done much to injure 
Athens, t 

Oyi the subject of removing the sculpture from 
the Temple of Minerva, I shall say little, al- 
though I cannot help expressing my regret at the 
unworkmimlike manner in which the deed was 
done. Vast masses of the noble cornice were 
thrown down and destroyed to obtmn the metopes, 
when they might have easily been procyred by 



* The French monk who placed one of the ancient inscrip- 
tionst recpirding the riphes pf the Ajtheni^ns, in the stair of t^ 
kitchen, appear* to me infinitely more barbarous than the 
ignorant Turk. He must have teen this precious marUe rtgu- 
My wearing B,i^f^f^See Chandler's OreecCf p. 65» 

f The barbarians ^nder Alaric, King of the Groths, remov- 
jed the valuable treasures of antiquity ; the stately and ma^- 
$cent structures were converted into piles of ruin ! and Athens 
was stripped of every thing splendid or remarkable. Synesios, 
pi writer of that age, compares the city to a victiffl, of which 
th^ body had been consumed, and the hide only 
C^nfUefi Gruce, p. SSfj. 
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cutting out the pannels. Grood heavens ! to make 
a quarry of a work of Phidias ! The men of taste 
in Athens are unanimous in believing, that if this 
proceeding had been represented to the Earl of 
Elgin, he would not have allowed matters to have 
gone so far, but kept to his original plan of merely 
having casts and drawings. 

That the Elgin marbles will contribute to the 
improvement of art in England, cannot be doubt- 
ed. They must certainly open the eyes of the 
British artists, and prove that the true and only 
xoad to simplteity and beauty, is the study of nature. 
■But had we a right; to dimiiiish the interest of 
Athens for selfish motives, and prevent successive 
generations of other nations from seeing those ad.- 
mirable scidptures ? The Temple of 3£nerva was 
spared as a beacon to the world, to direct it to the 
lotowledge of purity of taste. . What; can we say tb 
iStid disappointed traveller, who is now de[nived of 
the rich gratification which would have compenat* 
ed Jiis travel a)id his toil ? It wtU he little xonsola* 
tion to him to say, he may find the sculpture of 
the Parthenon in England. 



LETTER LXVI. 



ATQSN6* 



OUfirvtahns on the Character and ExfressUm qftha. Dork 

Order. 



iNaooiiiFerintioD which I had with a celebrated per<- 
fion here, he seemed to be cf opmion that the Tem- 
ple of Neptane a^ Fttstum b supericNr to any of the 
tem^g of Athens $ that the true sphrit and purity 
of the Doric order is better preserved in it ; and 
that enrichment of any description is foreign to 
its character (tf severe simplicity, conveymg die 
idea of grandeur and durability. This, certainly, 
I am not disposed to doubts as Jar as tibe doctrine 
li^btes to the charactefr of smij^e Doric * Bat| 



* '' The Doric order may be thas defined :— A column with- 
put a base, terminated by a capital, consisting of a square aba* 
pus with an otoIo and annulets. An entablature consisting of 
three parts, architrave, frieze, and cornice ; the architrave 
plain, the frieze ornamented with triglyphs symmetrically dis- 
posed, and a cornice with mutules. These are sufiicient to 
popstitut^ a d^finitioii, and are, I believei all that can be assert- 



iliat ike order is aikable fw only oi^ distinguisl^ 
Ate expregfflon, I coHfesB I am very weptk^ In^ 
4ced^ the Tariims examples I have met with in* 
dine me to think ihe contrary^ The ancients im^ 
profved in architecbire as well as sculj^r^^ and 
weie not long in perceiTing that this nobte order 
was comprehensive, and highly susceptible of va^ 
rious expressioii, and all equally comt^atible With 
the ^rit of the order. Callicrates mid Ict^ilus 
(the architects of the Parth^aon) must haye known 
of the early and stupoiduous Doric. Coiinth af- 
forded an illustrious example of it $ yet those great 
artists had not thought it proper to adopt so rigid 
a stylci preferring rich and stately elegance for the 
temple of the goddess who presided over reason 
and the liberal arts. Indeed, it ai^ars to me that 
jtbe buildings in question do not admit of such 
comparison. Both are perfect, but both woidd not 
jm^ev for the same purpose, masculine grandeut 
mid femimne dignity requiring different distributes. 
Comparing the Temple of Neptune with the Tem^ 
]^e of Minerva as splendid wctrks of adrt, I should 
certainly give the preference to the latter. The 
character of magnificent beauty is admirably suSi* 



ed without exception ; but some others may be added as ne- 
cessary to the beauty and perfection of the order, and which^ 
though not universal, are; however, general among the ex- 
amples of antiquity ,'*««-ilftjii on the Doric Orthir^ 
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taihed in the exquisite proportiDiis of the edifice 
itaelf ; and when we add to it the inoomparabk 
sculpture which adorned the tymfianumy the me- 
topes, and the frieze, scu^ures unequalled in the 
world, such a buildii^ certainly has higher daims 
to admiration, than the severe sim^icity of una- 
dorned grandeur. 

That architecture is an art which has capabilities 
of conveying a distinct expression of unmixed 
grandeur, will not be doubted by those who have 
see the severe and pure examples of the Doric at 
Paestum, (those stupenduous structures which must 
be seen, in order to be comprehended, for, believe 
me, there is not in Great Britaii!! a single instance 
of a building from which their character can be 
illustratedf) and that it is also capable of convey- 
ing the simple sentiment of beauty, is equally ap- 
parent in surveying the little buildings of the Pan- 
drosium, the Lantern of Deiiiosthenes, and vari- 
ous other examples* In fact, the characters im- 
pressed upon those buildings are as distinct from 
one another, as that which sculpture has conveyed 
in the strength of the Hercules Farnese, and the ex- 
quisite beauty of the Venus de Medicis. From these 
original elements, the skill of the ancient architects 
knew how to compound a mixed and modified 
character, not purely grand, nor purely beautiful, 
but according as occasion required, partaking of 
either. I shall not pretend to say that I am capa- 
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Ue of guarding the mind against those predilec- 
tions, or prejudices if you will, which sometimeSf 
without our knowing it, mingle themselves with 
all our ideas of the venerable ages which are past. 
But, placed as I now am among the ancient edi- 
fices, and endeavouring to free myself from this 
source of delusion as much as possible, every com- 
parison which 1 have been able to institute, con- 
firms me in the opinion, that the ancients possessed 
that sagacity which enabled them to express the 
peculiar sentiment they wished to convey, whether 
that sentiment was of a single or of a mixed kind; 
and to carry that expression to the very limits, be- 
yond which, the building would have departed from 
the character intended to be impressed upon it. 



LETTER LXVII. 



ATttmrs* 



The Arts. — Character qf the Dratioings of Hatter, Luiieri^ 

and FauveL 

With such examples of perffection before them, 
m architecture and m sculpture, you may imagine 
that many of the modem Athenians are profound 
and skilful artists in both of these departments. 
If you expect this, what will be your disappointment 
when I tell you, that none of them seems to have a 
single idea regarding either? Their buildings are 
rudely constructed, without the smallest sign of 
taste ; and, unless it be a Turkish turbaned grave- 
stone, sculpture is not attempted. Their paint- 
ings, which are always of Scriptural subjects, are 
generally assisted by the aid of metal. Crowns of 
silver are placed on the heads of the Virgin and 
Child, and circles of the same metal upon the 
saints ; the back-grounds being stamped and gild- 
ed. This mixture of painting, gilding, and 
stamping, is of a very early date, and that it should 
be here, at Athens, esteemed at the present day, 
demonstrates unequivocally on what fortuitous cir- 
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cttinfitances the state of hummi ' taste depends. 
These productions, of course^ are wholly executed 
by the Gifeeks j Md I question whether the Trans** 
figuration by Ruphad, w the Holy Families by 
Correggib^ would please them nearly so well* 
iPrdm early associations they ioDUSt be more attache 
ed to thoile pictures, be&re which they hate so 
often appeared on bended knees. Are we not 
ourSelTes, from analogous causes, ddighted often 
with very dumsy workmanship of ancient years ? 
And do we not prefer it,^ in many cases, to better 
works of contemporary art ? So powerful is asso^ 
ciation in modifying our sentiments, eren in op- 
position to our judgment or tjaste* 

The total apathy of the. Athenians, and I may say 
of the Greeks in general, towards the arts,.e¥en,to 
their music, extends itself to the elegancies of life^ 
to their jewellery^ printing, engraving, and pottery. 
Good taste is nearly allied to comfort. But here 
their gardens, furniture, and, in short, every kind 
of workmanship, betray an equal want of both^ Till 
the principles of art be cultivated among them, 
they can h<^e for little progress ; and, even then, if 
the spirit and feeling of the people be not excited, 
the mind must sleep* Man must have a motive 
for his toil,'--^the approhfttion of his countrymen, 
or the hope of gain. Neither of these can be ex- 
pected at present in this impoverished and degraded 
country, where, I may say, accomplishment is 
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despised^ or, at least, does not meet with that re- 
gard which it so justly merits. What a contraiBt 
to ancient times! when << an eminent painter, 
an ingenious architect, and skilful statuary, enjoy- 
ed among the Greeks the highest consideration, 
and the most flattering distinctions. The laurel 
was bestowed on them by the consenting voice of 
the country ; and their names were celebrated by 
posterity at festivals and on puUic occasions ;— « 
city valuing itself as much on having produced an 
artist celebrated for his talents, as for having given 
birth to a statesman or a general of the highest 
merit. To this elegant and liberal turn of mind 
Greece owed that pre-eminence and superiority 
in the arts, which it enjoyed over other nations.'* 
If, as it is said, the arts follow or accompany 
Jcnowledge and power, what hope can be entertain- 
ed of their revival among the modem Greeks ? 

But though the Turiks and Greeks are yet in 
ignorance respecting art, Athens is seldom with- 
out foreigners of genius and refinement. At pre- 
sent there are several. Baron Haller,* Lusieri, and 
Fauvel, who do honour to their respective coun- 
tries, have been here for years. The ardiitectural 
drawings of Baron Haller are inferior to none ; 

and his taste for landscape is judicious and correct. 

1 1 II 111.11 111 -^»»i— ■— — ■— ^1— — — ^.— — —— .^— p. 

* Since this letter was written, the world has to regret the 
loss of this accomplished person. He died in Greece to* 
wards the end of the year 1817. 
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Lusieri, so well known in the transaction of the 
Athenian marbles, is likewise a man of great abi- 
lity in the delineation of the country and its splen^ 
did ruins. Fauyel exoels in modelling frcmi an- 
cient sculptures j his drawings, too, are masterly 
and free. 

. Believing you might wish me. to be iQore parti- 
cular in characterizing the works of these celebrat* 
ed men, I shall venture to give you a brief state- 
ment of their respective merits, but principally re- 
garding their outlines or drawings from nature* 
Lusieri's des%ns are upon, a considerable scale in 
length, not less thaa seven or eight feet, and ge- 
nerally they embrace the eighth of a circle ; he 
has even one, a View of Constantinople, eighteen 
feet by three or four feet high^ comprehending the 
fourth of a panorama. These drawings are mere- 
ly careful outlines^ done with a hard pencil or 
crow-pen, and no attempt is made at light and 
shade. He takes an incredible time in doing th^m : 
the outline of Constantinc^le alone was a study 
of three months ; and the rest in proportion. He 
generally has several outlines in a prc^ressive sl^e 
from various quarters of Athens, so that, let the 
wind blow as it may, he can always secure to him- 
self a comfortable situation to proceed in colouring. 
As he finishes his drawings chiefly upon the spot, 
this precaution saves him from many interruptions* 
The atmosphere of Greece being very clear and 
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luminousy (excefit when the raltry moo invests the 
country in ^an opaque and whitish mist,) the sun 
seemmg to throw his rays unmixed from heayen 
to earth, the details of nature are seen even in ob- 
jects removed to a great distance, and claim a con** 
sequence, to which, if seen through a British at* 
mosphere, they would have no pretensions, and, 
therefore, require an accuracy of delineation auii> 
able to the appearance which they exhibit. This 
iSignor Lusieri has minutely attended to, but I 
have more than once presumed to think that he 
carried those details a little too far, farther, in- 
deed, than nature seems to authorize, and without 
that peculiar character which is referable to her, 
exciting painful feelings on reflecting on the weari** 
some toil and trouble such outlines must have cost 
him. On examining the subjects from which ne* 
veral of his outlines have been made, I confess I 
could not perceive the minutise described in thera^ 
which has led me to suppose he must have used a 
telescope. I mention these particulars, because 
I know they will be interesting to you ; and by 
the way, I may hint that a glass is not to be de- 
spised in cases where a little care&d marking^mig^t 
be necessary. I saw only one coloured drawing 
by Lusieri, and that consists of a few colmnns of 
the Temple of Minerva. It is a meritorious woik 
of art, as far as relates to breadth of effisct, and 
truth of light and shade, without mamransm or 
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fallaeious touching; The eblouring, however^ is 
rather heavy, and seems to be shaded with Indian 
ink, whieh loses its clearness where there isr any 
deplih of diadow* A partiality to any sort of 
eoloors oftei leads the eye astray, and is mneh 
i^ainst the discrhmx^tion of those delicate and 
tender hues which require liie . mcest cate^ ' In 
natiure the subject of Signer Lusieri's drawing 
abounds in dear and fiiscinating dyes, and I re-* 
gretted that an eye, which has been so highly cut-* 
tivated in all that rdiates to form^ abould be so de-i 
fedive in perceiving justly the distinctive qualities 
of delightful colour. 

The Baroa Haller's drawings of landscape are 
extremely good ; the sufageets chosen with taste, 
and executed in a free and masterly manner, with 
due attention to the details of nature. His tem* 
pies of ckssic buildings and oriiaments, in partieu. 
lar, are full of characteristic and exquisite precision^ 
He has discovered, too, a new region of beauty in 
the Turkish tombs and cemeteries ^ at Constanti*- 
nople. In cdouriiig I cannot say the Baron is 
successful,, and it appears to me he does not study 
this department of his art upon the i^ot. He is 
aware, however, that it can never be acquired with^ 



* Baron Hall» is of (^aion ^i tbere is a preUy good 
taste fortu:ctuteclttre la Cpnstaatiaopk. 
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in doors^ and has determined to prove that inia<- 
gination cannot boast of hues like those of nature. 

In style Baron Haller never fails to seize with 
firmness the characteristic beauties of his subject, 
and to give them correct expression^ even in simple 
outUne. His feeling for grace and beauty is chaste 
and delicate, and prevails through al) his works. 
With such truth, indeed, does he embody some of 
the finer and m(»:e evanescent traits of delicacy, 
that, on seeing them so ^tinctly expressed, we feel 
surprised at our not having recognised in nature 
itself, that which his representation has rendered 
so palpable and striking. From the survey of his 
works, we return to the study of nature with a 
more informed eye and more discriminating taste. 
Signer Lusieri, on the other hand, makes his out- 
lines with the intention of finishing the subject in 
colours on the spot, in which case a comparison 
can hardly be made between those artists. It 
is, however, to be regrettedf that Signer Lusieri, 
in all probability, will leave the most of those ex- 
tensive outlines unfinished, and therefore the want 
of that peculiar expression whiqh is to be found in 
Baron Haller*s drawings, will take much from the 
warmth of interest, with which we should otherwise 
contemplate such pleasing delineations. 

The works of Monsieur Fauvel are very difier- 
ent from those of either of these gentlemen. They 
are done with a rapid hand, clever, but with a little 
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ostentatious dashing, exciting some surprise in re- 
gard to execution, but certainly producing no 
pleasing train of sentiment in the mind. His mo- 
dels, however, are in better style i still it does not 
appear that he can bring himself to enter into the 
details of accurate finishing. The varieties of style 
are absolutely endless ; but those alone which in- 
struct the mind, and approach to all conquering 
nature, can ever hope to be handed to posterity. 



LiETTEK LXVIII. 

AT0ENS* 

Cireuit of the Town and AcropdU^ io edaUUk tkeJUed 
PcmU of rieuf.^Itteeiniy of mch a Circmi ^EJtOf of 
ifoar and disUmt Vuma^i-^ f^ifxpjrom MamU Lycah€tt%$.r^ 
Effiscti of Clouds^ — Skies the principal Machinery of Naiurem 
'-^Waiufode and Wives. — Monument of PhUopappus • 

Athens, with its Acropolis^ is not more interest- 
ing to the antiquarian and classical scholar, from the 
associations connected with themi, and the fine 
monuments of ancient art which they contain, than 
to the painter, as combining in the most charming 
varieties with the surrounding country. With the 
intention of ascertaming the most interesting points 
of view, I have made a circuit, beginning at the 
Temple of Theseus, and ascending by the Lyca- 
bettus, to the hill of the Museum. * From thence 
I descended to the Ilissus, visited the Fountain of 
Callirhoe, the Temple of Jupiter Olympius, and 
continued my circuit by Mount Anchesmus, till I 
returned to the Temple of Theseus. 



* From Museas a poet^ (and disciple of Orpheas,) '^ who 
used to recite his Terses there, and who, dying of extreme 
old age, was there buried.'*— faiManio^. 
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This cireoit may be auily tccompliriMd m Mo 
boars and a halfi allowmg a few Aiintites to ex* 
amine some of the principal olljeets.* But I 
was not 80 expeditious; for, b^giniMiig early 
in the morning my inyestigation was not cobi«- 
pleted till the day was near a close* It was ne^ 
cetsary that I shoidd often leare the eourse, in 
order to satisfy mysdf with regard to those points 
which to me seemed to pFOmise the most cha- 
racteristie views ; and» idthongh the day eertainly 
was one of the most interestii^ in my life^ I do 
not know that I erer suffered mom from mental 
and penKmol &tigiie. 

To those who hare not studied mnch from 
Bfltotei this may i^pear to have been an idle 
waste of time; but the artiste who knows how 
necessary it is to get the great and striking 
objects to combine with subordinate yet interest- 
ing details^ and that without the former losing 
any thing of thehr importance, will readily ad^ 
mit the necessity of this pmliminary investiga^ 
tion. Those who di)q[)ens6 with such trouUe^ 
and at once fix upon the view which first occnn^ 
wiQ often have reason fye regret^ in discovering 
that they might have made a hap{»er choice* In- 
deed, with the most caieful examination, it dften 
happens that the finest views escape us. This par- 
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* The ancicttt circiimfcrence af the waRs pi Athens was 
24 miles and a half, but that embraced the ports* 
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ticttlar attention being neeesaaiy to scen^ in ge- 
neral, surely Athens demands, in this respect, our 
most careful study. 

It is impossible to ffwe rules to othefs in regard 
to choice,--^taste being so often under the control 
of accident and feeling. When nature presaits 
her endless effects of beauty and of grandeur, the 
judgment, cTen of the wisest men in art, may 
hesitate, and adopt the very opposite to that wliich 
had at first appeared to be the most eligible. The 
works of Qur greatest painters, therefore, can only 
shew what has be^i done, but do not determine what 
may be done. They animate and improTe, but na- 
ture instructs the mind beyond those limits to which 
the study of art alone can carry it. But while she 
possesses the inexhaustible sources of originality, she 
must be courted, and seen, as it were, reflected in the 
mirror which art holds up to her. Unless we are 
familiar with what has been discovered by her fa- 
voured sons, she will not present those electrify- 
ing truths, which flash upon the mind in studying 
her, not only as she is, but as seen through the 
medium of works of genius. 

The works of Niccolo Poussin, Domenichino, 
and Sebastian Bourdon, agree with the character 
of Athens, as viewed at no great distance from the 
ancient buildings. The simple dignity of form 
and colour, perceptible in the works of these great 
men, enters into the spirit of its story, and calls 
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forth corresponding sentimra^ts. The distant views 
of Athens claim the style of Claude : his unbroken 
lines, that continuity and taking up of parts, sweetly 
.transferring them to each other, and conveying to 
the mind the sentiment of beauty, well express 
what Athens is in her robes of silvery grey* The 
.colouring, too, of Claude is just and accurate, as re- 
ferable to Greece in her remote and lovely scenes. 
His luminous and unsullied purity of atmosphere, 
his delicate and undisturbed breadth of air, reveal 
io the eye the most fascinating hues in tender 
unison with each other. Those points, too, of de- 
cided colour, which he never fails to place in har- 
mony against mysterious and bewitching tones of 
air, are supplied in all the scenery of Athens, by 
the bright robes of the Turks and Greeks. 

But how have I come to wander thus ? You will 
say I am out of my course indeed ; and not likely 
soon to take you round the walls of Athens. I 
grant I have digressed, and without further loss of 
time, I shall start again from the lovely fane of 
.Theseus. At a little distance from the Temple 
i^ the Lycabettus, which is part of the hill of the 
Museum, and, perhaps, affords the finest and 
most characteristic view of the Acropolis and 
.Theatre of RegiUa : * especially if taken near the 
Pnyx, a noble object for the forprground, it 

* A Roman building built by I^erodias Atticus, in com* 
plimcnt to his wife RegiUa. 
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rises, orowned by the Puthcmon, between the 
Mounts Hymettus and Ancheonus. 

The Parthenon, opposed to clouds, appears with 
greatier dignity than when the mountains interfere, 
and, indeed, it seems of greater size. The great 
and sweeping lines, subduing all detail, appeal strong- 
ly to the mind, and claim the character of grandeur. 
The pyramidal form of the rock and buildings of the 
Acropolis, as seen from near the Pnyx, is a favourite 
with the painter ; and when the horiBontal streaks of 
the morning sky appear behind, the idea of ele- 
vation is much increased, as would, indeed, be the 
case with any object, even if on a plain. Should 
it rise through various tiers of clouds, it mat- 
ters not whether they be of any magnitude, the 
idea of height will certainly be excited, if the clouds 
should be but narrow lines. And here I may ven- 
ture to observe, that the skies are the principal ma- 
chinery of nature. How often do they conjure up 
the episodes of beauty or of grandeur ? Without 
them, the bare truth of outline would be vapid. 
They take up, they assist, or ;they qppose the vari- 
ous objects which seem to court their aid : and 
what do they not teach by their constant changing, 
and directing the light of heaven to gild those parts, 
where the most daring mind would not have ven- 
tured to conceive it,-^leaving masses in mysteri- 
ous shade, and other parts invested with strange 
uncertain hues of colour from reflected light ? The 
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divided raysy too, will stream among the dubious 
forms, and anon with magic swiftness will change 
the illumined parts to darkness, and the dark ones 
into light ! 

Ascending further on the Hill of the Museum, 
dose upon the Monument of Philopappus, the 
view next in picturesque effect appears ; but, being 
high, the Mounts Pentelicus and Anchespms rise 
above the Acropolis, and reduce it a little lower in 
the scale of grandeur. But the exquisite aerial 
hues of the distant mountains, contrasted with the 
rich colouring of the varied buildings, produce the 
finest harmony for picture. 

While studying this aflPecting scene, and while my 
eye was on the road to Marathon, I was roused and 
accosted by an Albanian soldier, who came to tell mo 
that the Waiwode (the governor of the city) was ap- 
proaching with all his wives. This was an intimation 
for me to leave the place ; for no one must look upon 
a Turkish lady, even though she veils her face. You 
may be sure I did not tarry long ^ but desirous to 
know the result of this adventure, I placed myself 
in a situation where I could, see the party at a little 
distance. First then a janizary appeared with a car- 
pet and some wine ; then followed Che waiwode with 
a friend, both richly dressed in Turkish costume, 
with turbans white as snow. The Turks proceeded 
to examine the hill to see that all was clear i while 
the ladies, four in number, advanced at a distance 
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from the lordly Turks, and from each other, with their 
faces as usual muffled to their noses. Tlie soldier 
spread the carpet for the Turks, on which they 
squatted down, and smoked and drank their wine ; 
while the ladies, in a tottering sort of gait, wander- 
ed separately to and fro : occasionally they would 
stoop to pick the flowers of the squill, but none of 
them a}^roached their master. This stupid sicken- 
ing scene continued for an hour. When the Turks 
arose, they proceeded on the path from Fhilopap 
pus, which was close upon my station ; but, as 
soon as I was seen by them, they made a sudden 
halt, and not wishing to disturb me a second time» 
they struck off to the right, and marched through 
fields of growing com. The ladies veiled their 
eyes with gauze, 

** And thus through mists we see the suo, 
Which else we durst uot look upon.*' 

ITiey were large in person, dressed in simple 
woollen habits, and wore no stockings. What an 
idea does this scene give of the state of the unhappy 
women of this country ! What respect can a son 
have for his mother or his sister, while he sees the 
poor female sunk so low ? Can he even have af- 
fection, that blessing of the human heart ? But in- 
stead of pursuing these reflections, I shall proceed 
to follow the circle of that scenery, which will lead 
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liie back to days when women could command re-« 
spect in Greece. 

When the Turks Were fairly out of sight, my 
janissary and I reascended the Hill of the Museum, 
and gave a little time to the Monument of Philo« 
pappus. It is a Roman structure of white marble^ 
but not in the finest taste, approaching to a semicir^ 
cular form. The figures id the niches are sadly 
mutilated by time. Stuart is of opinion that this 
monument was erected to the last king of Commas 
gene and his descendants ; and this conjecture 
seems to be confirmed. * The relievo on the base^ 
ment is almost exactly the same as that on the 
eastern side of the arch of Titus at Rome, consisting 
of a figure in a car drawn by horses, preceded by 
attendants, and followed by victory. From this 
monument, we went to the fountain of Callirhoe^ 

** Where oft enchanted with Socratic sounds^ 
Ilissus pure devolved his tuneful stream 
In gentle murmurs.^' 



* In the first niche on the right is a statue sedent ; and 
underneath an inscription in Greek. ^^ King Antiochus, 
son of King Antiochus/' In the middle niche is another sta.^ 
tne and inscription. ^^ Philopappus, son of Antiochus Epi- 
phanes of Bisa." These were the ancestors of the person, 
whO| it is probable, filled the third niche. His name wait 
Caius Juflins Antiochus Philopappus, and he lifed und«r 
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Continuation and conclusion of the Circuit of Athens^ which 
includes Jupiter Olympiut. — The View from Hagio Ase^ 
mato and Mount Anchesmus^ Colonus Hippius, and the 
Academy^^^Tamb ^ Pericles. 

The poets hare given sucli floweiy end oyercharg* 
ed descriptioni of every feature tf Greece, that the 
mind involuntarily startles on seeing the realities, 
and secretly inspires whether these be really the 
objects which the poets celebrate. The Ilissus in 
particular excites disappointment. The words of 
the Bard of Paradise Regained, ''There Jlissus rolls 
his whispering stream/' would not now correspond 
with this water-course, and even the whispering 
does not apply. As it exists at present, I can give 
you no better account of it, than by saying that I 
have walked its channel bed for nearly an hour, 
without my feet being wet, except when I inad- 
vertently stepped among the water-cresses in the 
various hollows. But in ancient times, the water 
of this stream has been collected to supply the once 
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^ oool and deiieiaus fouatain of Callirhog/' and it 
imgfat have had a placid, quiet, and serene expres- 
sion, inviting the philosc^hers to walk and study 
on its banks, which were graced with altars and 
with teoaples, beside the ** high, shady, and fra- 
grant thicket of the Agnus Castus,'' forming 
scenery deserving of the praises bestowed on it by 
Socratei. Now, alas ! there is no wood nor build- 
ings on ks banks : all is bare and desolate, and the 
Fountain of Callirhoe can merely supply trickling 
water for the labours of a few half-starved washer- 
women. 

But the disappointment which we experience 
in viewing the conditicm of the ancient foun- 
tain, and the nearly lost Ilissus, is amply repaid 
by the majestic ruins of the Temple of Jupiter 
Olympius, and the south-east prospect of the Acro- 
polis of Athens, as seen from the fountain, and 
near the spot supposed to be the situation of the 
Eleusinimn, looking over the ground once graced 
by the Lyceum * and Ceramicus. t The rocks of 
Callirhoe, thcmgh conveying no idea of the ancient 
fountain, still constitute an object inviting to the 
painter ; and fortunately the ruins of Jupiter Olym- 
pius, the Arch of Hadrian, and the Acropolis, with 
the Odeum of Regilla, and hill of the Museum, 
combine to admiration. The scene, though not 

* Sacred to Apollo Ljcius. 

f Where gymnastic exercises were performed. 
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80 striking as the view from Lycabettus, is, from 
various associations, deeply interesting^ Here 
were performed the rites of the Eleusinian myste-> 
ries ; here were the walks and hallowed haunts of 
the philosophers. On this. spot I took my $tati6n 
for the general view. The Temj^e of Jupiter 
Olympius is of the Corinthian, order, supported on 
fluted marble columns, 60 fe$t in height ; imd, like 
the other temples, it is enriched with a variety of 
beautiful golden hues. From a small -flight of 
steps, * about 40 yards on the side towards the Ilis-^ 
sus, we have the finest view of this noble structure* 
Here Grecian magnificence will strike the mind 
with wonder, nor will it appear surprising that this 
splendid work remained unfinished for more than 
700 years ; — no monarch, from the time of Pisis- 
tratus to the days of Hadrian, having possessed 
power and riches sufficient to put the finishing 
hand to it. The Arch of Hadrian seems un- 
worthy of his time, but as a connecting link be- 
tween the mass of pillars of Jupiter Olympiusr, 
which suj^rt their architraves, and the three de- 
tached columns belonging to the same range which 
approach the city, it is not without its use, and its 
defects are, from such a distance, scarcely observ-* 
able. 



* From whence, in dry seasoos, it is said, prayers are offered 
up to heaven for rain. 
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From the Fountain of Callirhoe I went to the 
Stadium of Herodes Atticus, and found its site 
merely perceptible. The olive trees of Hagio 
Asomato invited me to deviate from my course, 
and, as I expected, I was well rewarded by a variety 
of exquisite views of Athens. No finer subjects 
ever were presented to the pencil. The grove of 
olive took its part with the monastery of Asomatoy 
and the snowy mountains of the Morea refreshed 
the eye while looking through the sultry air, which 
gave to Athens the warmest tone of grey. The 
various windings of the Ilissus met the Temple of 
Jupiter Olyrapius, the pale light on which uniting 
with the illumined fields, and these advancing to 
the iEgean Sea, produced a smile upon the land- 
scape, which cheered old Athens in its day of ruin. 

Yet, striking as the scene appeared, it must 
be poor, compared with what it was in ancient 
days. Imagine, united to the objects which I 
have just described, the Temples of Venus, Juno, 
Diana, Apollo, Jupiter, and Saturn, with many 
others ; the Gymnasium of Hadrian, the Cynosar- 
ges, the Delphinium, Eleusinium, and Stadium 
of Herodes Atticus. Then the rivers Ilissus and 
Eridanus gleaming through the various groves, 
the favourite resort of the philosophers and their 
followers, who mingled with the beams of heaven,— 
emblematic of the light they have given to the 
world by the splendour of their minds. 
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Proceeding by the way towards Mount Ancbes- 
mus, innumerable pleasing views appeared, but the 
finest is from the mount itself, and certainly affiirds 
by much the best idea of the modem city, with the 
Acropolis towering over it. This scene is compos- 
ed, in part, of the objects I have mentioned in a 
former letter, as seen from the top of the Temple 
of Minerva ; but that from Mount Anchesmus has 
many combining features which keep the whole to- 
gether in one chain of interest. The scene presents 
a picture, independently of association, without a 
parallel. Its character is unmingled beauty. Viewed 
from Mount Anchesmus, Athens presents itself as an 
entire uninterrupted whole. The intervening space 
is such as softens, and forbids to obtrude those indivi- 
dual forms, and those local tints, which, on a nearer 
survey, are so apt to solicit our attention to particu- 
lars, and from the contemplation of the whole, 
carry us insensibly into an attention to individual 
parts. Every true lover of beautiful scenery can 
testify the delight, the calm, soothing delight, which 
a favourite scene, seen under such circumstances, 
has the power of imparting. 

In colouring, the view from Mount Anchesmus 
induces on the mind the dream of Athenian glory. 
Uncertain hues and forms are presented to the eye> 
which require a gentle yet pleasing exertion of the 
mind to ntudy them, leaving an impression of tender 
melancholy ;-*^ style of colouring between that g£ 
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Claude and Gaspar Pousshi) in wlddh the atmo*" 
sphere must not wholly interfere to destroy the 
effect of local colour, but allow streamii^ lights t6 
traTel from scene to scene, as the clouds shall per* 
mit the sun's bright ray to gild them. * 

Colonus Hippiusi t once the property of Plato ; 
where, too, Sophocles was horn and lived, and at a 
short distance the site of the academy where Plato 



* la IftDdscape, light and unitj of colonring, produced 
by air, chiefly excite the sentimeot of beauty. But the 
barmony of direct colouring, with powerful and opposing 
light and shade, allies itself to grandeur. Objects then, ac- 
cording to their nature and situation, should partake, in « 
greater or less degree, of the one or the other of these attri- 
butes of character. Such as may be grand when near, wiU 
assume a diflferent character by distance, and require a change 
of treatment. Thus, the view of Athens from Mount An- 
chesmus induces, as I have said, the dream of Athenian glory, 
or, in other words, that general feeling which we hare on our 
minds with regard to it. Indepeodent, too, of colonring, whea 
near the city, there are alRscting details which appeal strong. 
Jy to the mind. No one can look upon the divisions of the 
columns of the temples, burnt by Xerxes, built in the forti- 
fication walls of the Acropolis, or on the steps of the Pnyx, 
without being strikingly reminded of facts in the history of 
the country. This rousing quality, both of detail and co- 
lour, loses itself by distance^ and gives way to undecided 
recollections. 

f Colonus Hippius is now a barren rock with little vege. 
tation, about a mile from Athens, and a short way in ad- 
vance of the site of the academy, a little to the right* 
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taught, successively engaged my attention. They 
were both within the sacred grove, and three short 
words may tell their fate— -they are gone ! and we 
must sit upon the ground to muse, for not a stone re- 
mains upon which to seat ourselves ! The views of 
Atheiis, however, from these two celebrated places 
are extremely fine. Mount Hymettus takes a great- 
er share in the scenery than from any other point, 
but it reduces in appearance the size of Athens 
and her temples. 

I returned to the city by what is called the Tomb 
of Pericles, — a rude uushapen mass. That it is the 
remains of the Tomb of Pericles, I have my doubts j 
yet certainly his tomb must have been at no great 
distance from the spot, as it was known to be but 
a little off the road to the academy. Be that as 
it may, it is impossible not to feel a reverence for 
the memory of that great man, while near the 
ground where his sacred ashes have been laid. The 
eye naturally directs itself to that ^lendid monu- 
ment of mind, * erected by him in the Acropolis, 
and turns to the scene of barbarism around. One 
is led to believe that the Supreme power, by allow- 
ing these opposite extremes to exist together^ in- 
tended them as a. means of forcibly conveying to 
the world the results of wisdom, and of murky 
ignorance ; making the latter seem the more re. 
volting by the immediate and striking contrast. 

* The Temple of Minerva. 
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ATHENS. 



Description of the Streets, Markets, and Dance of Dervishes^ 

On returning from my circuit of the city, I could 
not help remarking that the ancient temples owe 
much of their apparent size to the small ness of the 
modem buildings, which, like those of the other 
towns we have seen, are chiefly constructed with 
clay. But, though insignificant in appearance, 
they cover a very considerable extent of ground, 
for a population not exceeding twelve or thirteen 
thousand souls. If we except the Acropolis and 
temples, the few Turkish mosques (four in num- 
ber) are the only features which give variety, and 
these are much inferior to those of Livadia. The 
Greek chapels rarely appear above the private 
houses. Within the walls are many fields, and the 
vacant spaces are strewed about with bones, old 
{slippers, and a multiplicity of rags, a kind of rub- 
bish peculiar to the towns in Greece, and which 
give them an appearance of poverty and wretched- 
ness. 

The streets are no better than those of Thebes or 
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Livadia ; narrow, without payement, and winding 
in every direction. Any windows that face the 
streets are latticed up, and appear as if they could 
not admit a ray of light. The houses are gene- 
rally surrounded by courts or high walls built by 
the jealous Turks, and, consequently, are not seen 
except from the elevated ground. In wet weather 
the principal street is rendered very uncomfortable 
by the boughs of trees which are laid across from 
roof to roof to keep out the rays of the Dun. These 
continue dropping long after the shower has ceased, 
and make a vnretched puddle. If carts or carriages 
were used it would be quite impossiUe to walk ; 
as it is, it requires some manageoient to brush 
past the numerous and heavy laden mules, especial- 
ly when they carry sticks or bulky wares. 

Athens being one of the superior towns in Greece, 
I expected to find some handsome shops, but no* 
thing of the kind appears. The strangest mixtures 
and varieties^— caviar^ pipes, books, doth, blu^ 
vitriol, grain, oil, honey, cheese, dried fish^ ftc. are 
all jumbled together.. Every article of wearing-4ip- 
parel seems clumsy and rudely made, — ^tbe iron 
and carpenter's wcurk in particular ^ indicating that 
Athens is now as far behind, as in ancient times 
she outstripped the rest of the dviliaed world. 
The inside of the chapels are covered with con^ 
temptible daubings of the histories and adventures 
(^ the saints^ in whidi th^ are lepresented per- 
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forming miracIeSj which it is hardly possfible for 
•human credulity to believe. The people are seen 
lounging in idle groups in every street. The fast of 
142 days, united to the oppression of the govern- 
ment, seems to have enervated them, and rendered 
them quite unfit for any great achievements 

The market-day is kept on Sunday, when prd- 
visions are to be had in considerable variety, and 
very cheap. "^ The seeming confusion of tongues, 
Romaic, Albanian, and Turkish, is not a little 
bewildering to a stranger ; and when an Italian or 
a French servant happens to be bargainmg among 
them, their animated gestures render the scene 
abundantly amusing. In these markets I have 
perceived a variety of fish, such as we had been 



* As the purchases, however, are made by servants, some 
imposition may be practised, though not to a great extent; 
at any rate, most trafellers must be exposed to it. We pay 
here, in Athens, for a lamb, which is very small, five piastersi 
according to exchange with England at this time about 
3s. 4d.; for half a sheep six shillings ; for a bottle of rum 
three piasters, ^.| and for a bottle of wine of the country, 
strongly impregnated with resin, threepence. We never 
tasted this ingredient so predominant as here. The reason 
usually given for this practice is, that without resin the wine 
would not keep. Dr Chelli, a Roman physician, attribute 
the custom to the knavery of the Greeks, who, he said, used 
the resin to prevent the discovering of the quantity of water 
with which the wine is adulterated. 

VOGL. n. z 
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familiar with in the Mediterranean, red and grey 
mulletf calamara or ink^fish, eels, marluzzo, &c. 
Game, too, is not unoommont especially wild ducks, 
teal, thrushes, snipes, pigeons, woodcocks, bec- 
cafico, hares, &c. ; but I have seen nothing rare 
except the redJ^ged partridge, which is by no 
means common. The vegetables are few, prin- 
cipally garlic, onions, endive, radishes, broccoli ; 
no potatoes or cabbages, or varieties of salads. 
Grapes, melons, %s, oranges, and lemons, seem 
to be the only varieties of fruit. In short, they 
are much behind in gardening, and flowers are 
seldom seen. The few gardens within the walls 
of Athens (there are none without, nor any kind 
of nursery of trees) principally belong to the 
consuls and Franks, who appear to have as little 
taste for them *as the Greeks or Turks. * A few 
orange and lemon trees, and one solitary palm, are 
all they have to enliven or give relief to the wretch- 
ed buildings. 



* TUe gardens are in the rear of the houses, and being the 
frequent resort of the females of the family, are protected from 
the observation of the passers by. Dr Chelli has a very prttF* 
ty garden (not large) fall of orange and citron trees, and at* 
tending it is a favourite occupation of the ladies of the family. 
But 'such of the Turks as have gardens, have very commonly 
the women's apartments ^opening into them and hence, they 
are jealously shut against strangers. 
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But you will say I am eseapitig ftiom the oonrkM;. 
Kid, goat, lamb, and mutton, constitate tbe oi^ 
choice of meat ; ihe last, in particular, is very bad, 
almost as strong in taste as the flesh of the goat. The 
cattle, wood, and wine market, is likewise held on 
Sunday, in the afternoon. But do not suppose that 
any thing like a drove of animals appears ; only a few 
half-starved creatures are to be seen. The numerous 
fasts are decidedly against the breeding of cattlt. 
Olives and bloodless fish am the principal articles 
of food. When the town is full of strangers the 
provisions rise in price ; yet, generally speaking, 
they may be had about a third cheaper than 
they can be purchased in England; and, ba- 
lancing one thing with another, the marketVices 
are much thie same throughout the continent 
of Greece. Wheaten bread is bad ; but a foreign*- 
er, now resident in Athens, has undertaken to 
bake it in the Italian way, and even then it will be 
tastdess without salt. 

Hotels, inns, or taverns, they have none ; the 
khans certainly do not come under these denomina- 
tions ; — ^they have neither beds nor food, and are in 
general totally destitute of comfort. Strangers must 
look for lodgings in private houses, and the best of 
these are to be had at the Consulina's, the convent 
of the Capuchins, Dr Chelli's, and Signor Urtali's ; 
and even in them the accommodation given is 
considered partly in the light of a favour, no 
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no regular charge being made, and every traveller 
giving according to his inclination. A dollar a day 
for each person is generally expected, and even 
more, according to the accommodation required. 
The houses which I have mentioned are generally 
full of strangers, who, with the foreign residents, 
(about a dozen families,) constitute what is called 
the Frank society, the consuls forming the very 
point or pinnacle of distinction among the latter. * 
The British consul, Logotheti, (a Greek,) is most 
attentive to our countrymen. At his table there 
is comfort and cleanliness ; and I was not a little 
surprised to see English knives and silver forks, 
with a ni^kin put down before each person. 
His lady, too, appeared at dinner, and, though she 
said but little, she had self-possession, widi easy 
manners; which, perhaps, will be preferred by 
many to silly professions and fidgeting attentions. 
Her dress was much the same as that of the Maid 
of Athens, but with a greater appearance of wealth ; 



* There is much talk of a mysterious lady who recently 
Tisited Athens. She danced the Rom^ka, and the ladies of 

Dr C boasted of their having been parties with her in 

their national dance. At Corinth, the Bey, on the occasion 
of her yisit there, came down with a party of horse to meet 
her, conducted her in form to his palace, and, in the course 
of conversation, expressed, it is said, a Mahommedan feeling 
of impropriety at the manner of her travelling unaccompanied 
by a relative of cither sex. 
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in beauty, however, she was not to be compared ^ 
with the fair Theresa ! She sat at the corner of 
the table, understanding, I presume, that this is a 
custom with our tonish ladies in old England. Not 
more than three dishes were placed on the table at a 
time. No one ventured to help himself till each 
dish was taken to the landlord, so that if one does 
not choose the first, he must wait with patience 
till the second or the third is carved and presented to 
him. In this respect, especially when the appe- 
tite is keen, the English arrangement is certainly 
preferable; and I am surprised that our worthy 
host has neglected to imitate us in this important 
circumstance. Tiie lady retired soon after dinner, 
but the gentlemen sat a considerable time, and, 
wonderful to say ! no pipes were introduced. 

The few Greek ladies I have met with are 
generally of the middle size. None fo them 
has the straight nose and forehead, which we un- 
derstand to be peculiar to the Grecian counte- 
nance. * They have greater liberty than the Turk- 
ish females ; yet they are seldom met with abroad, 
except when going to the bath, a marriage, or a 
funeral ; t but as they nurse their own children, 



* The ancients acknowledged the straight forehead and nose 
to be their beau ideal. 

f A short time, however, before our arrival here, a French 
frigate, on its destination to cruize for the protection of tht 
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their cottfiMment may be idenMe. Those who 
mix whk the Franks^ or are rekited to their fiunilies, 
are lively and easy m their mamics'ft ; but I caniMt 
sfty I have ever seen any thing like d^nity. Dignity 
without mind, one would think, eoald hardly exist ;^ 
yet,, ioi the stately gravity of the Turk, there is. 
aomethiag stnuiigely impoaag. When the Greeks 
of Athens are incidned to be a little merry,, and 
have a baU^ they wnst ask permission from the 
Turkish governor, nay, they cannot indulge in -any 
public game without first obtai»ng leave ; and it 
would not be advisaUe for » Greek to sing or 
i^ok loud before the residence of a Turk of con- 
sequence. 

From; the peculiiEtr nature of the government, 
the Greek isy in some degree, obliged to dissenb* 
Ue, and use a little trkkery. As the governor 



Smyrna trade, put into the harbour of Athens. The gaietj of the 
crew was very congenial to the Athenians, and they spoke in 
raptures of the manners and hilarity of the French sailoY'S. Se- 
itral. •Dtertaitimenis had been gi^en on board the frigate, and 
Hhe-Rom^ka^ betweea French and Grecian gaiety, was execut- 
ed in high perfection. A short time afterwards, an Eng- 
lish ship of war anchored in the Piraeus ; the captain had 
his lady on board, and an entertainment was given to such 
Atbeoians of both sexes as were eligible to be in?ited. A 
grateful recollection of the entertainments exists in the minds 
of the AtheDians, but a preference seems to be felt towards 
the mauners of the rival nation* 
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purchases his situation annually, he will naturally 
endeavour to make the best of his baigain. The 
Greeks, therefore, pretend to be poorer than they 
really are. In general they are indebted to the 
government, and even, it is said, suffer themselves 
to be imprisoned for several days before they pay 
their tithes and duties. ^ Nevertheless, it is be- 
lieved the Greeks and Turks live upon better 
terms in Athens, than in any other town in Greece. 
The Turks must see the veneration which all na- 
tions have for that city, which was the parent of 
philosophy and eloquence, and once the centre of 
taste and genius. They must know, too, that if 
the number of travellers who visit that devoted 
city have any respect for the present inhabitants, 
it is for the Greeks ; for, depraved and sunk as 
they are, the liberal heart will ever cherish a kind- 
ly feeling towards them, and will hardly refuse 



* Tiie Wtiwode or goYernot* of Athefts gets a teath of 1116 
harrest in the neighbourhood of Athena. The ceremonml of 
the old goTemmeDt hj Archous is stiU kept up, but of 
course the Turkish Waiwode is the person who really go. 
Terns. The Disdar has nothing to day in any place but 
the Acropolis, and Is quite a pfetly officer, with not mote 
than fifteen or twenty men uikbr hitn. The Kislar Aga, 
or chief of the black eunuchs, appoints the governor of 
Athens ; the VTaiwode, howevei, is subject to the Bey of Ne. 
gropont in matters of gOTernment. , 
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them its pity, while reflecting that Athens is now 
the property of a slave and eunuch. * Contempt will 
not be shewn where gratitude is due- 
Justice for the poor, I believe, is somewhat rare ; 
the judge pays for his appointment, and of course 
with him, as with the governor, money is omnipo- 
tent. The priests are very numerous, and in good 
personal condition ; but how so many are provided 
for, where the population is so small, I was at a 
loss to conjecture, till I recollected that it is the 
residence of a High Priest, whose ecclesiastical 
power extends over all Bceotia and part of the 
Morea. Still it is a matter of wonder where the 
people find means to support the clergy of nearly 
200 consecrated buildings in the town. 

The Turks do not allow unbelievers to enter 
their mosques. A positive prohibition exists at 
Constantinople, and I believe generally throi^hout 
Turkey. I have in different towns procured a 
glance at several mosques, but have been compelled 
to m^e my visit very short, for fear of insult. 
They were mean in appearance, and destitute of or- 
nament,*— the naked walls being merely inscribed 
here and there with passages from the Khoran. At 
Constantinople, till of late years, the mosques might 
be visited. It is said that the interdiction arose 
from the Secretary of the Russian Embassy having 

m t I ■ I - ■ 

^ The Kislar Agai guardi&n of the women of the seraglio. 
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spat while in one of them ; he was with difficulty 
rescued from death. 

At Athens there is some approach to liberality. 
In 18 IS, the Turks allowed Lord Elgin to put up 
a clock with a Latin inscription, purporting it to 
be a present from his Lordship to the people of 
Athens j * but they had to build a tower for it, an 
expence at which they murmured considerably* A 
clock in a town, under subjection to Turkish go- 
vernment, was said to be a circumstance before un* 
known ; but the Turks are very well satisfied with 
their having permitted its erection. This, I believe, 
is the only clock seen in a public situation in the 
Turkish dominions : even bells are not permitted to 
the Greeks, except in one or two places, of which 
Mount Athos is one. The Mahommedan nations 
mark the time of day by a cryer, who proclaims from 
a little gallery attached to the mosque the hours of 
prayer ; he turns himself first towards that point of 
the compass which is in the hearing of Mecca, then 
successively to the other three cardinal points. 

Of all the modes of worship I ever met with, that 
of the Dancing Dervishes seems the most extra- 
ordinary. Yet one would think there is reason in 



* Inscription <m the Clock. 
Thomas Comes de Elgik. 
Athemien . HoBOL . D . D. 

S • P • Q . A . ErEX . COLLOC 

A.D.1S14. 
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their apparent madness ; certainly it prevents them 
from being so corpulent as the laej lounging 
monks of Italy. The general introduction of 
such exercise in the monasteries might be attended 
with some benefit, and be conducive to mental exer- 
tion. There are no less than four societies of 
them in Athens, all Turks, who do not worship in 
the mosques. Their strange and frantic exhibi- 
tions are held in the ancient Temple of the Winds, 
which is not more than 25 or 26 feet in diameter. 
When I saw them, about thirty collected and seat- 
ed themselves crossJegged round the temple, and 
sung and bowed their heads to the sound of three 
little flat drums, i»truck forcibly with a strap or piece 
of leather* The Sheik or chief, clothed in green, 
swung his head lower and more forward than the 
rest ; others followed as they began to be affected ; 
a shout in the midst of their chaunt announced 
the name of God and their prophet. The drums 
began with a loud single beat, and all the Dervishes^ 
kept tune with their heads. The beats and the 
bowing quickened rapidly, when in an instant they 
sprung to their feet, and resting on each other** 
arms, formed a wide circle, leanhig forward and 
retiring a step alternately, chaunting all the time, 
and moving slowly round in one great ring. Then 
the Sheik stepped forward into the middle and 
bowed round to all ; others followed as they 
began to feel the inspiration, forming an inner 
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drete, with t young Dervish in the eentrie. The 
outer circle stitl held together, the inner stood 
separate ; exhaustion came on, and they bowed 
(mly without turning round. The Sheik took off 
his turban, and began ta dance and jump extrava- 
gantly; others followed, swinging th^ arms^ stamp* 
ing and juHiping to the fuickening beat of the tam- 
bour ; when that became slower, the Sheik forced 
some out, while others i^rang forward of their awn 
accord to occupy the centre and exhibit their agility. 
In these jfrantic exercises the turban generally fell 
off, and their long hair, thrown over their ex*' 
hausfted countenances, gave them all the chaFactef-^ 
istic appearance of the votaries of Bacchus. They 
became by degrees more frantic, and the quick and 
violent beat of the tambour increased and kept 
pace with the violence of their gestures. Thi^ 
was sHCcee^d by heavy single jumps and slower 
time, till, by degrees, as before, the chaunt, 
the tambour, and the dancing/ became quicker 
said more violent. The witches* dance in AI- 
leway Kirk, as seen by Tam o* Shanter, could 
not have exceeded the rapidity of their motions. 
Next they began to walk separately and slowly 
round in a large circle to a sort of psalmody, each 
as he passed the Sheik bowing low. Two Der- 
vishes then came into the centre, taking a firm hold 
of each other's tunic with the right hand, and foot 
to foot, swinging round with the rapidity of a jack- 
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wheel, leaning inwards, breathing strong, with 
faces raised, mouths open, and eyes half closed. 
This lasted for a couple of minutes. They then 
stopped abmiptly, bowed to the Sheik, and retired 
into the great circle, without the least appearance of 
giddiness. A small circle of the younger Dervishes, 
several of them boys, was then formed, while 
the elder resumed their pelisses, which they had 
thrown aside to fit them for this act of devotion. 
This inner circle turned round and back again, to 
a loud monotonoi^s chaunt. Part left the temple, 
but a number reniained seated on sheep skins and 
chaunted Amen. Silence ensued, and all repeated 
a prayer. After another short interval of silence, 
a second prayer was repeated, with their heads pro- 
jected considerably into the circle ; then the whole 
terminated with a long drawn tone, as if they had 
been recovering from a swoon ; their heads rested 
on their breasts ; they kissed the ground, and then 
each other's hands, and retired, pausing a few mi- 
nutes at the door, to pray for the repose of one 
of their late superiors, who lies interred within the 
temple. 
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ATHENS. 

Continuation of the description of Athens ."^Philomouson 
Society .^-^ Grecian Music, — Games. — Dress, — Usury ^^-^ 
Weather^'^Report of the Plague^^^Ignorance of the Greek 
Physicians, — Opium^Eater, — Preparations for Departure. 
^-Resolve to visit Cape Colonni^^^Apology for Signor 
Lusieri. 

From the increasing number of Franks who have 
come to take up their permanent residence in 
Athens, as well as from the number of travellersi 
who, since the general peace of Europe, are con- 
tinually passing through this country, the Athe- 
nians seem to have a better chance of receiving 
a little of the light of literature. Several Franks 
and Greeks have instituted a society which they 
have denominated the Philomousoi, (piAojxoucro/, 
or lovers of letters and arts. Into this society 
almost every well informed stranger who visits 
Athens may be admitted. * Their library is in- 
creasing in books of various languages, but, as yet, 



• This society has, I believe^ for its object, to give the 
means of a foreign education to as large a number of 
Athenian youth as its funds may admit. 
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consists chiefly of such as relate to the history and 
antiquities of Greece. For this they are indebted 
principally to the British, and I fondly hope that 
this generous feeling may still go further, and 
donations in money and valuable literary and scien- 
tific works be made by the a£9uent, who have any 
warmth of feeling toward this interesting country.* 
Indeed, it would not be unreasonable to hope, that 
every civilized nation would step forward, and 
assist the Greeks of Athens in any praiseworthy 
effort to improve their minds, and, even if they 



* The funds are formed by donations^ a part of which have 
been raised in London, and from persons who have never 
visited Greece. A donation of 20 dollarB constitutes a per- 
son an £T£Pr£TH2 or benefactor, a clasA of subscribers 
which has some peculiar privileges in the management of the 
institution. A diploma is presented to each ETEPFETHS, of 
which the following is the form. 

Kara njv ajrrim rov 6 ivfivt&rarog xv^io^ ■ <rvvfi^idfji,ri^f 

l/C rw Kard>sjofoyrr,^ fv A'^vom; fiT^fMmsw ^rai^agf not fv6i^tZtrai 
hg TO i^TJi fifiy^oi fvn^m rw oXoxXr^ou aur^; a»fi4KirK Juu «( 
E'TEPrETHS— — 

*Ev 'A^'iw/g. Tfi. KP. 'AflT^/X' AHIZ. Erog» A. 
O/ rrig, <E>* EVa/^s/ag E^o^/. 

Then follow the signatures. — The classical scholar will 
perceive, in the construction of the words rw 6 xv^»Cf an ap- 
parent violation of grammar. But the modern Greeksi 
(I speak from the information of a learned friend,) after put- 
ting the article in the case which the syntax requires, give the 
noun in the nominative, as in this example. 
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should be a little hopeless or indolent themselvesi 
to stimulate them, and reflect back a little of that 
light which originally came from them. 

The enlightened Earl of Guildford has done much, 
and is unceasingly endeavouring to be useful to this 
country. ^ I have been told that his Lordship, with 
the assistance of the British Government, proposes 
to build and endow a college in one of the Ionian 
Islands, t But, while any attempt is made to illu- 
minate the minds of the men, I could wish the poor 
females were not forgotten. There are, or might 



• This year, the Earl of Guildford presented the city of 
Athens with valuable sets of surgical instruments, of the most 
perfect workmanship. 

f When we were in the Ionian Islands, it was not settled 
that Corfu should be the place for the erection of the college. 
Ithaca was at that time designed for the purpose, and, in fact, it 
possesses^ from its situation with respect for the Continent of 
Greece^ greater local advantages than Corfu. — It is most grati- 
fying to learn, that this enlightened and benevolent plan is now 
realised. The Earl of Guildford has, within these few days, 
been nominated chancellor of the university by the Prince 
Regent ; and the University of Oxford, as a testimony of re« 
spect to that nobleman, and of the interest which it takes in 
the success of the institution over which he is appointed to 
preside, has conferred on him the degree of doctor of civil 
law, and resolved to present to the library of the Ionian Unl- 
rersity, all such books^ printed at the Clarendon press, as are 
likely to be useful to the general design of the institution* 
Under such patronage, it can scarcely fail to prosper* 
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be books adapted to their improvement, and who 
would not rejoice to hear that a Genlis, a Bumey, 
or an Edgeworth, should appear among the modem 
Grecian fair ? At present few of them can read or 
write ; and, except it be a little music and dancing, 
which they learn from one another, they have no 
accomplishment whatever, unless that name may be 
given to embroidery, which has neither taste nor 
neatness. 

The Athenian and other Grecian airs are gene- 
rally of an inferior character, and incapable, I 
suspect, of expressing any varied feeling of the 
mind. It would be unreasonable, indeed, to ex- 
pect it could be well adapted to refined or lofty 
sentiment ; but you may judge from the few popular 
strains accompanying this letter. The other even- 
ing the three Graces joined some friends in our 
apartment, and I had hoped to hear them sing; 
but they told us they only attuned their voices 
to the winds. However, we had some Grecian 
games, and. among the rest, the game of forfeits. 
When we were in fault, they did not spare us, but 
struck our hands (with a knotted handkerchief) 
with provoking spirit, thus shewing they could 
enter into a little frolic as well as certain graces 
in Scotland. The most of the Grecian ladies be* 
lieve in magic, and the men in charms. * Foot 

* The Waivrode has sometimes exhibitions of the djerid, 
a spectacle which has its denomination from the name of the 
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races is common herc» and the game of penny- 
stones or coitsu The little children play at 
chucks^ * and once I really thought myself in 
9c9tland| when I heard an Albanian boy desire hia 
si^r to bring him ^ piece of skeingie (Sootch for 
string) to tie his sandals with. The children 
generally are very healthy, and rather handsome \ 
the men firm, well built, and seldom corpulent, 
with keen, but not unpleasing eyes ; and notwith- 
standing their wretched state, they have lively 
spirits and an active mind, which, if turned into a 
good moral channel by education and example> 
would doubtless render them a noble people. I 
speak of the lower class, of which, notwithstanding 
all that has be^n said against them for their cun- 
ning and deceit, we have had no reason to com- 
plain. 

Many of the better Greeks in Athens wear 



shoQts of the palm tree, from which the lances, as they are 
called, which are thrown in the game, were originally compos- 
ed ; they are often formed^ likewise, of willow or any light 
wood. Much skill is shewn by the korsemen, who dart at oim 
aaother whiie riding at speed, and avoid the dart of their ad. 
"versary by stooping their head, at the same time riding away 
as fast as possible. The Waiwode's residence is in the eentre 
of the city, but when he exhibits the spectacle of the djerid 
it is usually at his country house in the plain of Athens. Th« 
governor seldom troubles himaelf with strangers. 

a A game among the children in Scotland. 

VOL. ir. AS 



SrjO DREgS* — TURKISH OPPRESSION. 

the Frank dress, which, compared with their own 
or the Turkish costume, looks extremely mean 
As there are no tailors here, who can make a coat, 
some of the foreign visitors appear a little shabby ; 
and I could not help remarking the whimsical ap- 
pearance of the master and the man ;— «the janizary 
with his ample scarlet mantle, embroidered clothes, 
and silver-handled pistols richly embossed, march- 
ing in great dignity before a person dressed in 
plain and closdiy cut attire. 

At night the Greeks must carry light. One 
evening lately, in returning home, we met a 
patrole of Albanian soldiers, who stopped us, and 
said we should have had our lanterns. We were 
allowed to pass ; but had we been a party of Greeks, 
we might have been obliged to pay a fine, or perhaps 
have suffered chastisement. Travellers seem to be 
more highly favoured than the natives ; they escape 
from all vexatious contributions, exactions, and op- 
pressions. 

A wag of a Greek who had been long in Italy 
said, that he had little hope of the condition of 
his brethren being ameliorated, till the Turks would 
shdve their beards ! — supposing that the beard be- 
gets pomposity, consequence, and formality, and all 
the train of illiberal conduct incompatible with free- 
dom. True it is, the Turks are not much given to 
suavity of manners, or those social virtues which 
bring man to man in happy intercourse with each 
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Other, suggesting the riecessity of mutual rights j 
but the poGfr beard is not the cause. The rogue, 
I suspect, glanced a little at the numerous priests, 
who are generally well provided with this append- 
age of solemnity. 

Since I have mentioned the subject of beards, I 
may inform you, that no Jew can live in Athens, 
and that for the best of all reasons, because they 
would have no employment,— the trade of usury 
being taken up by the Greeks themselves, who 
will not blush in asking SO or SO per cent. If 
I am well informed, some of the residents also 
lend their money to great advantage ; but neither 
money lending nor the trade in oil and honey is 
considerable. The olive groves are not at all so 
extensive as they were in former times ; and, per- 
haps, considering the state of modem Athens, this 
may be for the advantage of the people, grain 
being a more regular and certain crop. * 

In general the weather has been very fine; 
sometimes, however, we have had heavy showers 
of rain, and once (on the S5th of April) some 
chilling hail. The wind too has been very high ; 



* The oil of Attica preserves it» celebrity above that of 
the Continent of Greece, and is, we wefre told, well adapted 
to the English market, which is not general!/ the case 
witli the oil of Greece. 



SJ^ BEPORT OF TH£ PLAGUE. 

indeedi I have been greatly annoyed by it while 
drawing in the Acropolis,— <tnd nothing could 
be more dismal and melancholy than the credk- 
ing hinges, the banging and the clanking of old 
doors, united with the howling, moaning, and 
sighing of the wind among the ruins of the Piar- 
thenon :---this very day it blew a blast which drove 
me from my station. While walking round the 
edifiee till the storm abated, I observed, sculptured 
on the eastern tympanum, the remains of a horse's 
mouth open, with two teeth in it. In this stormy 
day it looked extremely ghastly, and I was wicked 
enough to wish it could have snapped at the spoil- 
ers of the temple, while they were mounting in 
succession to destroy the cornice. 

No sooner had I seated myself for study, than 
my friend the Turk appeared with an altered coun- 
tenance, exclaiming, while pointing to the north» 
Morto! morto! morto! {death, death, death I) I 
could not understand him, till our janizary explain- 
ed, telling me that the Governor of Athens had 
just been informed, that the plague had ln:oken out 
in Negropont, at no great distance hence. * This 
was, indeed, unwelcome news ; — not that I was ap- 
prehensive of the plague, but that it would cer- 
tainly shorten our stay in Athens \ because, if it 



* About tliirty.fivc or forty miles 

4 



were known in any other part of Greece, that we 
lemained for any length of time so near the pes- 
tilence, we could not well proceed upon our jour- 
ney, but should be obliged to perform quarantine, 
perhaps, at every town. The worthy Turk kept 
moaning,, much to my annoyance ; ^ last he bo- 
took himaelf to smoking his chibuc, occastomlly 
Tuhbing his back with a flat piece of ornamented 
wood, which he confitently wears lor that elegant 
snd graceiui purpose, at the same time looking very 
doleful, and continuing mntteiing in a subdued 
tone of ^oice, Morto ! morto i His belief in prede>- 
etination did not soothe his sorrow* Perhaps he 
imagined the time of his departure might ibe near; 
or, Turk though he was, tliought how painful it 
might be to leave his &mily and friends. 

Being desirous to know the particulars of this 
report, I hastened to the city^ and no sooner leacfap 
ed our lodgings than I found tlie Graces weep>- 
ing,-^the Maid of Athens in tears through teri- 
ror of tlie plague ! In short, the whole town is 
in dismay, and the governor is about to issue 
an order, that no person from Negropont «hall 
«iter the gates, which are to be guarded by Alba<- 
nian widiers. Meantiine, luwing held a council on 
this important subject, we think it advisable to 
^«^Vl«ve thi city a, «H« « passibk. As 
the plague is dai^t by touch, vm mmt be upon 

r guard in walking the nqirrow streets. Indeed, 
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it appears astomshiog to me, that the popuhtioa 
18 not wholly carried off when visited by pestilence. 

The native Greek physicians are no better than 
the Turkish ones, being wholly ignorant of the 
treatment of the plague, and prejudiced, like the 
other orientalists, against the acquisition of any in^ 
sight into anatomy by dissection. A few of them 
have passed a little time at some of the universities 
of Italy, but these are nearly as ignorant as their 
brethren. Occasionally, however, you meet in the 
Levant an Italian physician : there is one settled 
at Patras. Most of these have been obliged to leave 
Italy from political causes, as being obnoxious to 
the government ; but they are always regretting 
the necessity of living among the Greeks, who, in- 
deed, will seldom employ them. 

As we shall depart so soon, we must settle money 
matters with the Disdar, who expects to be present- 
ed with a sum equal to . that which was given to 
him on our entering the Acropolis. On my visit 
to him, I could not resist going up the principal 
streets for the last time. Picturesque groups were 
to be seen eveiy where ; and it was evident from 
their manner and the expression of their counte* 
nances, that they were speaking of the plague. 
The street views would make curious subjects for 
the pencil ; the figures, especially, are incompar- 
ably fine, and the variety of dress is endless. 

fn the way to the Acropolis, I met for tiie 
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fixst time an opium-eater. The poor cadaverous 
emaeiated wretch was pelted by the boys. This is 
the first instance we have seea of mtoxication of 
any kind in Greece^ where, too^ 

** No young eyed Ijewdness jfalks the midnight rounds." 

Those '(^umf-jeatersy I understand, are very rare^ 
and lione but the most ddbased intoxicate them* 
selves with it ; of course, I i^eak of the country 
we have visited. In such a place as Constantinople, 
no doubt, this yioioas custom may be more pre- 
valent. 

My friend the Turk met me with his fallen 
countenance ; and when I told him we were about 
to leave the city, he appeared a little vexed. He 
left me soon, and returned with the present of a 
melon, in exchange for some gunpowder which I 
had given to him* At the Propylea the Disdar 
was committing a black girl to a dungeon in the 
Temple of Victory without wings ! He said she was 
an unruly servant, and muttered something about 
the bastinado. Ten crownsi^ however, which were 
given to him as a farewell present, broi^ight a smile 
into his face, and I believe softened his heart in 
favour of the girl. 

On returning home,. I examined the rocks of the 
Acropolis, the Areopagus, and Lycabettus, all 
within a short distance of each other ; they ar^ 
composed of puddingstone. 



876 PSEPARAT1DH8 W9E, BSPAmTUKI. 

Everjr thing being arnmged for our depiMniiev 
we leave Athens to-moltow. A hoak Wi A ten powers 
fill men is ready at the Piraeus to fedce us whtthen^ 
ever we please. We have deteruuBed, then^ to go to 
Cape Colonni, and see the Temple of Minerva 
Sunias, and the scene of Falconer's Shipwreck; from 
thence we shall visit the Isle of JBgina, and after- 
wards cross the iMhmas of Corinth, Md sdtaboe 
along the Corinthian shore to Patras, where we aie 
certain of finding a vessel waiting, through 1^ 
kindness of Sir Tliomas MaitiMid. to cMmH^y w to 
Zante to perform quanmtine. 

M% Logotheti, our consul hen^ is mudh i^gainst 
our going to Cape Colonni, having iat^y heatd 
that the caverns there are infested with puntes from 
the island of Matronisi, a nest of tobbeni $ indeed, 
from ail accounts, there are few instanees of atran* 
igem going thither with impunity^ "* Our cnew, 
however, being 430 very strong, and as we imve al^ 
ready encountered moie serious dangets^ we have 
determined to run a little ri&« So if you should 
not hear from me at a reasonablie length of time^ 
you may almost conclude we ^m^ in di£fere)nt sodeiy 
from any with which we have yet ftfisoi^tedi 



lAd. 



* Baron Stackleberg was carried off by the banditti, and 
Ic^'pt amotig the^n till ransomed by his friends. The tht-eaten- 
iVygft, hunger, and tfnisery, w^ich )ie endured, ti'outd nf^ake h 
pretty subject for a novel. 
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We shall leave Athens with regret ; for, al- 
though we have had our eyes and ears in constant 
exercise, still there is much to see and know. 
The few acquaintances we have made in Athens 
have the highest claims to our regard ; more par- 
ticularly Signer Lusieri, whose attentions have 
been most obliging. Lusieri is a worthy man ; 
and although engaged in despoiling the Parthe- 
non of its marbles, a proceeding which, I believe, 
he was the first to suggest to Lord Elgin, is not 
^Jtogether without apology. He may have fore- 
seen the hi^y change which &ose precious ma^rhles 
must produce on modem t^te, and, with a viiew to 
their reviving the purity of ancient art, may have 
thought thut tk^ ^takiion could fee more el%9)ie 
than whei« the wisdom of Mine^mi is K^^t^red-^ 
iti Britain. 



JLETTER LXXII, 

CORINTU, 

Departure from Athens, — Pineus* — Cape Colonni, — Temple 
of Minerva Sunias^^-^Viervs in sailing up the Gulf of 
Mgina. — Island of Mgina,f^Sinjg9dar mode of Sowing* 
^^Isthmus of Corinth^ Sfc* 

WjEiBN our friends in Athene had coll^ed to 
ofkr thpir adieus, th^ party of the British alone 
consisted of about a dozen. The three Athenian 
Maids graced the meeting in the court, and our 
hearts, at this moment of separation, did full ho- 
mage to their charms. Modesty, and delicacy of 
conduct, will always command affection. 

Before our baggage could be adjusted, and the 
unruly mules be brought quietly to receive their 
burdens, the sky was putting on its amber-coloured 
robes, and ere we reached the port of the Pirseus, 
the night was throwing her shadow over the fare- 
well hues of day. Still a rosy cloud hung above 
the Parthenon; and the dark and solemn olive 
grove was rendered doubly interesting by the hoot- 



PIRJEUS. 379 

ing of the owl^ and the few remains of the long 
walls of the Pirasus, which were but indistinctly 
seen through the mysterious shades. 

We remained in the Dojanna * f(»: the night, 
and the morning disclosed to us the site of what 
was once the pride of Athens. The splendid por- 
ticoes, the numerous temples, the theatre, the 
grand armoury, and other magnificent buildings of 
ancient date, have vanished from the earth, to give 
place to a few . wretched sheds ! — But what is be- 
come of such extensive works ? The long walls 
were high, and cased with hewn stone, and so 
broad, that a carriage might have been driven on 
them, yet scarcely a trace of them is now percep- 
tible. 

Instead of the riches of the world pouring into 
the Piraeus, we could perceive nothing but a heap 
or two of tiles, and a few empty oil and currant 
jars. The sailors, for want of shelter, were lying 
rolled up in their capotes, (or great-coats,) like as 
many Russian bears, upon the beach ; one of them 
was sleeping with his head within a jar. 

Finding nothing at the Piraeus to detain us, we 
stepped into our boat, and rowed away for Su- 
nium, t our sailors singing a morning hymn, and 
the cool morning air bringing from the various hills 



* The custom-house* 
f Cape Colonni 



SSO CAPE COLONNI. 

the most delightful odour. We rushed through the 
waters with great rapidity, ** brewing the blue 
crystal of the seas*'' By word of command, the ten 
men stood upon the cross benches, and with their 
whole force and weight they fell upon their seats. 
Each gave the word for action in succession, in a 
loud or low tone, according as they should proceed 
fast or skiw. Sometimes they would halt a few 
seconds ; then, as if they had lost their time by 
doing 80, they sprung up suddenly, and pulled to- 
gether like as many furies ;«--^ri«ing and falling with 
a quickness of motion and bodily exeition, quite 
•ttonishing. 

On neither side was the scenery at all striking. 
Hymettus has not a pleasing form, (being rather 
lumpish,) and, without the aid of association, our 
eyes would have hardly dwelt upon it. The sea is 
overpowering, and reduces in importance alt the 
points and promontories* But a few short hours 
presented to our admiring eyes the colmnns of Mi- 
nerva Suniss : * ond very soon we entered the 
scene of Faleoner^s Shipwreck : 



'«• 



Where o'er tlie surge Colonna frowns on high ; 
Bc&ide die Cape's projecting verge are plac'd 
A nange of colamm, Icmg by time defae''d, 
Firsi planted by devotioi^ to Bustain 
In elder times Tritonia's sacred fane/' 

• Nearly forty- two miles from the Pireus. 
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From the sea^ the whole scene did not appear 
to much advantage, perhaps from baing too near 
the shore* We soon rdaohed the land, but our 
men took the precaution to row about the promon- 
tory, to ascertain that all was safe* We entered a 
cave or two, and saw that fires had been lately 
kindled in them ; but, as no boat was seen either 
cm the seas, * or on the shore, we concluded there 
were no robb^s n^ar. 

You may be aure we did not tarry long before 
we proceeded to the temple* All was wild and 
desolate, impressing . the mind with melaneholjr 
thoughts. The place where Plato and his scholars 
<mee assembled is now a trackless waste* Only 
fourteen columns of the temple now remain, of 
the whitest Parian marble, some of them great- 
ly coiToded by time, and dislocated by light«^ 
ning. As seen by us they were relieved against 
the sky ; but when the ^yhite clouds appeared be« 
hind them, the temple was just perceptible, and 
looked like a faint vision of a thing that had 
been! All was still as death, save the murmuring 
of the waves below, polishing the fallen marbleai 
into pebbles on the diore, and degrading them 
into dust, to be blown before the winds of heaven ! 



* Towards MacKonisi, (where Helen laudetl after Troy wa« 
taken,) which it about five miles distant* 
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Pure as this temple is, like a mild and decaying 
beauty, yet it has not escaped from the rude hands 
of British sailors, being besmeared with black 
paint or pitch, and names written in letters at least 
two feet in height all round the architraye. Cen- 
turies (if the temple shall stand so long) will be re- 
quired to eradicate the mischief. I shall forbear 
mentioning the name of the ship which occupies the 
whole of the front next the aea, nor shail I give 
the names of those who have been so barbarous ; 
but I advise Our Scotish youths * to reflect a little, 
before they again proceed to such wantonness. 
They, of all others, should be grateful for the 
stream of liG4it which has flowed from Greece, and 
accordingly should respect her few remains. 

The architecture of this temple is of the D<nic 
order ; but it does not appear to me, that the pro- 
portions of the columns are so perfect as those of 
the Temple of Theseus, to which this temjde is 
generally compared in form and size ; the shafts of 
the pillars are tallen The capitals, . however, are 
exquisite, and I do sincerely wish, that such were 
adopted in some of our public buildings in good 
old Edinbui^h. In colouring the Athenian tem- 
plets are preferable to that of Minerva Sunias. 
White looks cold and chalky, yet, when the sun 
was full upon the columns, and the glossy leaves of 

II - 1 ■ I - ■ - ■ r— ~~-^~^~^ 

* Midshipmen and Lieutenants. 
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the mastic bushes, the various orange-colcmred 
plants, and brilliant greens blended with the rich 
and powerful browns, there were hints for colour* 
ing, where white assumed the asc^ridancy, that 
would have pleased the most fastidious eye. 

The best view of this edifice is bdow the tem- 
ple, on the bank sloping from the sea, and this 
embraces several projecting points, islands, and 
distant mountains. * The views from the oppo- 
site bank, too, are very fine, especially that which 
includes the sweeping bay. Remains of black 
and red pottery are strewed about among ex*- 
tensive foundations of hewn stone. After dining 
in a robber's cave, we rowed off to a small idand, 
four miles towards Athens. Tliere we intended 
to remain all night, but the wind got up, and 
not having a well protected harbour, we moved to 
the Island of Patroclus, (quite at hand,) where wo 
laid our beds in the open boat, and slept as sound- 
ly as if we had been in a palace^ 

Early next morning we steered for ^gina, where 
we arrived about ten o'clod^ to breakfast. On sail- 
ing up the Gulf of ^gina, we found the scenery 
infinitely more sittractive than when we kept near 



- *' Those blessed isles 



Which, seen from fair Colonna'b height, 
Make glad the heart, that hails the si|;ht, 
And lend to loneliness delight." 



884 MWNA: 

tSie ahwe for Sumukn, The uHimitaiiis of tbo 
Morea often drew from us expresisions of admire 
tibn% Atheni «|)(>e«rod again, the Queen q£ Greece ^ 
and, qf Qourae» we w^e too well bred to pass with* 
out uncovering* Both my friend and I agireed 
that this distant view of Atheps from the sea is 
extremely like that of Edinburgh from the Firth 
of Forth, though certainly the latter is consider* 
aUy superior<« 

The shore of JSginat when n^ar, is very pic* 
turesque; atrangf caverns are sc^n in the pud* 
dingstone, and abrupt points shoot through the 
water in wild fan^tiQ ^apes. In many places 
the strata of lime above the pudding^one, lying 
in a horizontal position, are compound of perpendi* 
eular Uses, eight, teut or twelve inches separate, 
like a ladder placed upon its side. After break* 
fast we hastened to the Temple of Jupiter Pan* 
helleniua* and> in advancing to it,, we found the 
country almost in a stsite of nature^ Some patches 
no doubt were qultivated» but in so miserably 
thin and soattered a manner, that it only made the 
QQuntry appear more desolate, by es^dting the idea 
of starvation. As usual, the ground is strewed 
with ancient pottery, contesting with a small sick- 
ly, yet lovely pea, the honour of being seen. 
Our track was through the thickest brushwood, 
composed of mastic, arbutus, and thyme, with 
many aromatic plants. On ascondi^g the hill on 
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which the temple stands, our way was disputed by- 
huge loose stones, dwarf pine and cedar trees ; 
however, with much fatigue, we contrived to reach 
the temple, though our steps were often retrograde. 
We seated ourselves on a fallen capital, to recover 
a little from our fatigue, before we ventured to 
examine the Doric ruins, and we could not but 
admire the glorious scene before us ; Attica, Pelo- 
ponnesus, and the Gulf of ^gina, with their many 
points of attraction, addressing both the eye and 
mind i While we were enjoying the splendid view, 
two shepherds stepped from the ruins, and passing 
their crooks from their right hand to their left, 
pressed their hearts and foreheads, and kissed our 
hands, in a manner than which nothing could be 
more graceful ! Their eyes bespoke their curiosity 
to know what brought us there, and when we lodg- 
ed across the gulf, they both exclaimed, Athens, 
Athensel as if we were desirous to know the 
Bame of the distant spot that marked the site of 
Athens. 

After examining this celebrated temple, which 
is a great favourite with every traveller, it appear- 
ed to me, that, although the proportions are ex- 
tremely just, yet, as a Temple of Jupiter of all 
Greece, (which its name implies,) it must have been 
by much too smaU, the style approaching more to 
beauty than to grandeur* But, perhaps, the 
architect conceived that the commanding and ele« 

VOL. II. B b 
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vated situation was sufficient, without Uie aid <^ 
magnitude, to <»nv«y the idea of sublimity and 
power ; and. certainly, from below it bas an impos- 
ing and grand etkct ; so much sO) that we wer^ 
surprised to find the &bric so diminutivOf when 
we were close u^pon it* The utmost height of th^ 
temple, including that part of the architraye which 
now remains, does not appear above ^ feet I Twen» 
ty-five columns are still standing, with thive or four 
broken shaf(S| rising amidst the imm of the enti^ 
blature. It is built of the stcme of the mountain, 
which is of a grey day colour. Time has eaten 
the columns in various whimsical ^ corrugations ; 
nevertheless, there is all the f^pearance of their 
still being able to bravie some hundred years. 

The date of this temple is ea;rlier than that of . 
ather the Temple of Theseus or the Parthenon ; * 
and the marbles of the tympwum. which were dis- 
oovered by Messrs Cockerell. Lynck. and Stackle- 
berg. would have formed a curious chain of art, 
with th(^ of Phygalia and the Temple of Mi- 
nerva* Unfortunately, the British Government 
has allow^ them to pass unto other hands, in 
which, comparatively, they can be of little value, t 
I say unfortunately, because, though much infij- 
rior in merit, they would have conveyed const- 

■>- ■ ■ t I 1 — I 1 1— r-TT-m 1 — 

• Suppo^d to be built.530 B. C 

f Tl^y now beloOjg; to the Prince Rojral of Bayaria* 
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deraUe information and instruction^ and aflPorded, 
too, a stimulus to our sculptors, while they exhibit* 
ed the early and r^^ular stages of sculpture up to 
the time of Phidias. 

These marbles are now in Rome, under the hands 
of Thorwaldson^ to be repaired. Minerva is re* 
presented as the Goddess of War, with her war- 
riors in various attitudes, to suit the form of the 
tympanum. The spearsmen near the goddess are 
nearly erect, and the archers immediately behind 
them are made to kneel ; the others recline to- 
wards the angle. * This is the arrangement I saw 
in Rome, and it seemed to me to be very just. 
The figures on the right and leil of Minerva are in 
a similar attitude, cmly reversed. 

The sculpture being of so great antiquity, purity 
of taste could hardly be expected; and, indeed, 
in this respect they are a little faulty. An awk- 
ward stiffness is prevalent, with the same mannered 
face, and the same stupid smirk in all the cojonte^ 
nances. The goddess herself is without dignity, 
having a large mouth and thick lips^ with an un- 

* lo a note to sin article by Mr Cockerelli published in 
the twelfth number of the Quarterly Journal of the Arts and 
Sciences, Colonel Leake gives Jt as his opinion, that these 
figures are intended to represent the Greeks and Trojans con. 
tending for the body of Patroclns ; Mtnerra hafing descend- 
ed at the command of Jupiter to inspire nev courage into 
the Greeks. 
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meaning expression, conveying nothing of her ch»- 
racten Her right leg is turned inwards in the 
most ungraceful manner, and her drapery is bad ; 
yet there is an attempt at some advancement in 
the art, which is extremely interesting. The 
limbs and bodies of the warriors (without drapery) 
are well executed, and true to nature. Nature, 
indeed, seems to have been the model of the sculp- 
tor, and those parts which he found stationary, are 
not inferior to the Phygalian marbles ; indeed, I 
veould almost say, to some of those of the Temple 
of Minerva. The countenances, however, have 
puzzled the ancient sculptpr ; and, in these, there 
certainly is a failure. The figures are finished with 
the same care behind as they are in front ; and, it 
was curious to observe, that the hands within the 
shields, where they could not possibly be seen, are 
executed with the utmost delicacy and precision. 
Thorwaldson's restorations are truly admirable, 
completely in the spirit and conception of the ori- 
ginals. The marble is rough from age, having 
much the appearance of a warm grey stone. This 
Thorwaldson has likewise imitated ; so happily, in- 
deed, that it is almost impossible to perceive his 
hand upon them. The Temple of Jupiter Panhel- 
lenius, from various points, forms a striking object, 
but the best combination is from the eastern bank, 
where it gives a classical air to the varied woody 
grounds of JEgina. 
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O n returning to our boat late in the evening, we 
found a stewed fowl and macaroni done to admira- 
tion ! You can conceive nothing more picturesque 
than the appearance of our Greeks and janizary 
by the blazing fire and the light of the moon* 
Our trusty Greeks squatted on the ground at sup- 
per, with an expression in the face of each, indicat- 
ing that he swallowed in his mind the whole of 
the repast ; mixed, too, with a slight suspicion that 
he should be a little wronged by his neighbour's 
taking more than his allotted share, " Of what ?*' 
you will say. Hard bread soaked in water, and a 
few olives dipped in oil. Yet with such scanty fare 
were they robust and happy,-— But this is not the 
picture. Our hungry Greeks had huge mus* 
taches and varied costume, and our janizary, 
the hero of the subject, with large bishop-look- 
ing sleeves, and turban, partly untwisted, hang- 
ing gracefully on his shoulders, his embossed 
pistols, too, shining in his belt, kept feeding 
the . tremendous fire with mastic and with thyme, 
till the flame searched into eveiy nook and cor- 
ner, while the pale raoOn contrasted herself with 
the ruddy smoke, and the silver wave glided past 
the dark rocks which were opposed to the splen- 
dour of the blaze and falling sparks.> 

Here we rested for the night, and found our 
bear-skins a good protection against the heavy dew. 
In the morning we were awakened by the singing 
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of the Greeks, who were adjusting their oars for 
our departure ; and soon we skimmed away for the 
Isthmus of Corinth before the sun had glanced 
upon the sea. As we advanced, and neared the 
ragged rocks and hills, there was nothing in the 
scenery remarkable or picturesque. The snow- 
capped Megaspelia and the Acrocorinthus * im* 
mediately before us, were all that sought our ad- 
mfttition. 

The activity of our crew soon brought us to 
the port of Cenchreas, but it was some time be* 
fore we were allowed to land. The stupid masu 
ter of our boat had forgot to procure a passport 
from the governor of Athens. *^ Athens is a sus- 
pected place, the plague may be there, and you 
should have had your passport.'^ Here was an 
unexpected and unpleasant obstacle ; but it vanish- 
ed before the golden talisman, whose powerful 
magic likewise conjured up horses for our service, 
though they had been at first denied. 

The port of Cenchree^ is about nine miles from 
Corinth ; and in condition and appearance, much 
the same as the Firsts. Three or four small cibA, 
and one or two miserable sheds, are all of trade and 
shipping that it now exhibits. Some marble columns 
were strewed about, and some foundations barely 
seen among the rubbish. Advancing on the Isthmus 

* On which stood the citadel of ancient Corinth. 
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we found it rough and hilly for a time, but at last 
we came into a cultivated plain. A few remains 
of ancient buildings were scattered here and there, 
but nothing of any pleasing form or magnitude, 
and all, to us, without a name. The citadel of 
Corinth, seated on an elevated rock, is no feature 
in itself, but the rock on which it stands is ex- 
tremely picturesque, and always forms a principal 
object in the scenery of the Isthmus. * After a 
journey of three long hours we reached this ancient 
city. 



* The I»tiimuf h formed of p«dd»og»toiie, chaik, lime, 
and sand. 



LETTER LXXIII. 

CORINTH. 

The Temple^ and Views of the T<mm. 

*' Corinth ! 

Whose gorgeous fabrics seem*d to strike the skies. 
Whom, though by tyrant-victors oft subdued^ 
Greece, Egypt, Rome, with awful wonder viewed. 
Her name, for Pallas' heavenly art renown'd, 
Spread like the fcHiage which her pillars crowned. 
But now in fatal desolation laid, 
Oblivion o*er it draws a dismal shade.*' 

These lines of the poet express what Corinth was 
and is. Of all the noble buildings which graced 
this once famous city, nothing now remains save a 
few Doric columns of an ancient temple, and some 
paltry foundations of a theatre and stadium* The 
besom of destruction has swept clean ! 

** Out upon Time ! he will leave no more 
Of the things to come than the things before ! 
Out npon Time \ who for ever will leave 
But enough of the past for the future to grieve.** 

The present town does not seem to contain 
more than five or six hundred houses, and these 
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are scattered, irregular, and with little feature* 
The whole appears to the greatest advantage about 
a quarter of a mile in frdnt towards ^e sea. The 
buildings inhabited by the governor stand on a 
rising ground, and are renkixkaUy picturesque, unit^ 
ed with fche n^sques and cypress trees. Above all 
rises the hill called the Acrocorinthus in stupen* 
dous majesty. A fortification-wall traverses its 
top, and the left summit is crowned with a square 
building, which, however, is insignificant in size. 
To the right of the town a singularly pointed 
hill shoots up to a considerable height, with a tow- 
er entirely covering its top. The whole scene has 
an air of peculiar grandeur, and ranks among the 
first subjects for the pencil that I have seen in 
Greece. Above the town there are likewise some 
charming views, embracing the extensive plain and 
olive grounds, the sea and distant mountains. In 
these views the remains of an ancient temple ap- 
pear to great advantage, giving a classical expres- 
sion, and, at the same time, affording a leading 
feature for the eye to rest upon. 

The origin and destination of this temple 
seem to be entirely unknown. One author calls 
it the Temple of Juno, another the Temple of 
Venus; some suppose it to be the Temple of 
Neptune; and Chandler seems to think it is a 
vestige of the Sisypheum mentioned by Stra^ 
bo. As for the Greeks and Turks, they know 
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nothing about it at all ; and I must confess my-' 
lelf in the same predicament. But, be it what 
it may, it has a rererend and aged appearance^ 
curiously incrusted, and wrought and wrinkled by 
the corroding hand of time. In colouring it is 
perfect ; of a subdned brown, containing weather- 
stains and lichens of every hue, from the pale grey 
to cod greens, red and yellow, moss and orange 
tints, mingling with the richest browns. When 
very near the columns these colours appeared a 
little ovjerpowering ; but at the distance of a few 
yards they harmonize to admiration, and have a 
quiet soothing rich effect, most grateful to the 
eye. The whole remains consist <^ seven columns, 
in proportion like the Temple of Neptune at 
Pmtum, and certainly not inferior In grandeur. 
Several storks have made their nests upon the 
architrave, and kept up a rattling noise with their 
wings. 

On the road, a little from the te«B{4e, I per«> 
ceived, for the first time since I have been in 
Greece, the mark of a wheel npon the ground ; 
and truly, I believe it excited as mueb surprise in 
me, as the impression of a human foot upon the 
sand did in Robinson Crusoe in his soKtary island* 

Before I could command a few minutes to 
walk through the market^aee, it waa near the 
close of day. The Turks and Greeks bad retired 
from their shops and lounging places, and a more 
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desolate miserable spectacle I cannot well con- 
ceive. The superficial, flimsy, nasty appearance 
of every thing, was quite disgusting. Content is a 
virtue, when not united with indolence ; but here, 
and, indeed, in every part of Greece, there is a 
strange and unaccountable mixture of both ; and I 
have often wished I could stir up a little dissatisfac- 
tion among them ; their present seeming comfort 
being so ungracious to the traveller. 

A murder was committed here to*day, in a 
quarrel between two Greeks. The murderer, af- 
ter a little search, was discovered in the olive 
grove, and the first proceeding was to inflict the 
bastinado. In a few days he is to sufifer death. 

The governor * has heard of the plague in Negro- 
pont, and is very scrupulous what strangers he ad« 
mits in Corinth. My friend had to watt on him, 
and tell him whence we came, very properly, dur- 
ing this interview, holding a present in his hand, 
whieh occasionsdiy caught the eye of the disin- 
ierested bey ; the questions were accordingly put 
in a softened manner, and all went off agreeably. 
To-morrow we shall sail along the Corinthian shore> 
and down the Gulf of Lepanto to Patras. 

* Sabject to the Bosha of Tripoli. 



LETTER LXXIV. 

PATRAS. 
Journey from Corinth to Patras, 

At Corinth we hired a small vessel, the only one 
that we could procure, to convey us to Vostizza ; 
but no sooner had we put ourselves on board, than 
the wind sprang up, and our captain, afraid to put 
to sea, would only sail close upon the shore. In 
this manner we zigzaged slowly on, with the 
wind against us. But finding the weather getting 
worse, we were obliged to land near ancient 
Sicyon, where we remained near SO hours before 
the wind abated. A noble fig-tree spread its 
branches upon a bank of flowers, and tempted us 
to fix our station under it. Our janizary and ser- 
vant then proceeded to their duty, and a fire was 
soon kindled among some ruins, the cooking uten- 
sils were put in use, and while dinner was prepar- 
ing, we sauntered among the woods and lofty 
banks. 

Long horizontal lines of rocks, in some parts 
eight, ten, or twelve feet high, crowned the 
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summits of the hills, * like the face of a wall built 
with huge Cyclopean stones. Many of the rocks 
had fallen down the declivities in square blocks ; 
and before we examined them, we could hardly 
persuade ourselves that they were not the work of 
human hands. In thickness, I should think they 
might be about a third their breadth, and general- 
ly of oblong forms. We found these blocks com- 
posed of puildingstone, containing a great variety 
of curious pebbles of various colours. The long lines 
resting on a soft and yellowish lime; proceeding far- 
ther among the banks, many of which were 400, 
500, and 600 feet in height, we perceived singular 
strata among the deep ravines. Horizontal lines of 
a reddish earth, of about 12 feet broad, took their 
course through diagonal strata of yellow lime, inclin- 
ing towards the sea ; and both sides of these precipi- 
tous banks, at least 500 or 600 feet asunder, corre- 
sponded to each other in the appearance of the strata. 
A small stream ran below, but could hardly be per- 
ceived among the hanging woods. Some of the 
banks are insulated, forming detached hills, others 
were crowned mth trees, while some striated or 
channelled, were joined by narrow necks of land, 
as the water had been obstructed, or had worn 
away the softer soil. These banks have a resem- 

• From 200 to 300 feet in length, these peculiar rocks are 
common along the coast 20 or 25 miles from Corinth. 
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blance to the subordinate or secondary hills near 
Patras, and their component parts are much the 
same* The absolute loneliness of the country 
was very striking, not a house nor a human be- 
ing was to be seen in any direction. The sea of 
Corinth was without a sail ! Mount Helicon 
and Parnassus towering in sight, reminded us of 
better times ; while the ru^ed, but sweet-scented 
wilds, at once encouraged and softened the ready 
sigh. 

Descending these singular hills, I walked the 
plain below, and at the distance of some miles, the 
hills assumed a different and still more surprising 
character. Parallel divisiona rose above each other 
like steps, four of these flats and slopes upon a bank 
SOO or 300 feet in height, with all the appearance 
of having been formed by art. In breadth each 
flat might measure from 500 to 600 feet, and was 
level as a bowling-green ; each flat had its natural 
edge of puddingstone, in blocks of the same kind 
as those further up the coast. I have not seen the 
parallel toads of Glenroy in Inverness-shire, but 
from the description given of their appearance, 
these flats and slopes seem to have |t remarkable 
resemblance to them* 

The wind at last abating, we again set sail, but 
were not long at sea, before the weather forced us 
to reland j and as appearances were rather threat- 
ening, we determined to give up the vessel alto- 
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getfaer. Ludkily our landing-place was near a 
farm^hoiue, the only buUding which we met with, 
except a village composed of a few wretched huts* 
After delaying several hours, horses, mules, and 
asses, were at last procured, but the higgling 
of the Greeks was hardly to be endured, nor 
could we get them to be reasonable in their de«- 
mands. Near the farm was a small chapel, where 
we observed ^a curious substitute for a bell, in the 
shape of a piece of carved iron, near to which was 
hung a rude hammer ; both were suspended from 
the branch of a tree stretching over some graves ; 
at the head of every grave was a small circle of 
tiles containing a wax candle. 

Our animals were restive and troublesome, but 
they were soon brought to obey by the active 
Greeks, who kept beating them on with boughs of 
myrtle. In a short time we reached the khan of 
Acrata, situated upon a high rock near ^a bridge * 
thrown over a rapid stream. The scenery was 
high and mountainous, and the ambitious pines 
clambered to the clouds. Nothing could be more 
wretched than our khan ; we ascended by a com- 
mon ladder to the landing-place, composed of a few 
boards three inches asunder, and these were only 
near the door, so that it required a little manage- 
ment to step on them, and keep from falling over ; 

* Tbe poly bridge w^ have met with in Greece. 
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at night it was extremely dangerous. The pro« 
prietor of this khan sold wine ; rope, and some other 
articles for sale, were hanging on the rough cast 
walls : coarse brown bread and hog^s lard was all 
the provision we could procure. 

From Acrata to Vostizza, we were enchanted 
with the romantic scenes, such as our Nasmyth * 
would have studied with delight. Every line was 
brought into play ; mountains rose over mountains 
in abrupt and singular forms ; some were crowned 
with wood, which seemed to struggle for existence 
in the scanty soil. At every step we advanced, 
the shifting of the scenes was gratifying and un- 
expected, leaving the imagination nothing to de- 
sire. In character the rocks of puddingstone were 
broad and simple, with few divisions ; enormous 
masses and fronts of mountains led the eye from 
their base to their summits, without a resting- 
place. Thickets of myrtle, at least twelve feet high, 
with beauteous flowers, perfumed our way. t On 
entering the olive groves, a more refined and taste- 
ful landscape was disclosed, the combinations of 
wood and rocks, and snowy pinnacles mingling 
with the skies, were quite sublime, and I may just* 
ly say, that in those regions may be found what 

* Mr Alexander Nasmjth, the father of Jandscapopaiat- 
ing in Edinburgh, — Ian artist of the highest talent. 

+ The profusion of beautiful blossoming plants, produced 
here by nature, may be a reason why the Greeks do not cul- 
tivate flowers* 
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savage Rosa daisied, or learaed Pousain drew/* 
The rivers, though small, were turbulent and dis- 
coloured, from tl^ melting of the snow in the 
higher regions. Noiie of th^oa were impassable : 
at times, however^ they must be furious, if we 
may judge firom the extensive wastes which they 
have made. 

The great extent of the precipitous mountains, 
GOQiposed of stones evidently worn by the waters, 
in many plaees exhibiting a perpendicular surface 
of rock, at least 1000 feet in height, &ad these 
retiring to a great distance in the cmintry, cannot 
Ml to excite the astonishment of the beholdar. 
Whether he look backwards or forwards^ he will be 
equally impressed with awe and wonder» when he 
reflects on the slow operations of nature, on the 
time which must have* been required for the forma- 
tion of mountains of sndi a material, or the time 
which it may take to level them with the dust. 
One would think that the beautiful pebbles in 
the midst of the enormous masses might be. 
secure for ever. . But no ! ages, and the sea, 
and the wind, will annihilate them! They have 
already been ground by the waters, and they must 
be ground again, and their dust floated in the 
air! We had only to look at the huge frag- 
ments {siien from the mountains on the shore, to 
be convinced of this ^ they were decomposing by 

VOL. II. c c 
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the action of the waves, and the detached pebbles, 
by attrition, were grinding them to sand ! 

From one of the fragments of rock, we perceived, 
for the first time, some beautiful honeysuckle. On 
requesting the Greek to pull us a flower of it, be 
immediately ran and tore down the whole bush, and 
presented each of us with a branch, sajring, at the 
same time, that, if we were fond of flowers, he 
would get us some infinitely more beautiful ; and 
away he sprang to the grounds bdow and gather- 
ed some bunches of the wild red poppy, which is 
so common among the com in Britain. We could 
not refuse to take them, but little did he know 
how much we preferred the honeysuckle, from 
the pleasing associations it excited in our minds in 
such a place ; and how much we were surprised 
at his total want of taste in selecting these, when 
there were so many superior flowers among the 
myrtle downs. 

When we arrived at Vostizza, we had great 
difficulty in procuring horses. Every entreaty 
was made in vain. At last, our friend the 
Count — — displayed the firman of the Sultan, 
which had the desired effect ; but it was late ere 
we advanced, and night completely overtook us 
before we reached Patras. But such a night ! The 
moon was in full splendour ; and while we travelled 
among the mysterious scenes, we were often tempt- 
ed to pause and ask what c ould be those shadowy 
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forms, that were perpetually arresting our atten- 
tion ? Nothing could be more pleasing or more 
romantic than the winding of our cavalry among 
the projectii]^ rocks and dismal hollows, when 
first a gleam of light prevailed, and then a so- 
lemn darkness veiled and softened all in sweet 
composure! The glow-worms peeping from the 
bushes, seemed like fairies' eyes ! fire-flies glanced 
in thousands, like the sun's bright rays stealing on 
rippling waters in ebon shade ! and how divine the 
evening star appeared, tipping the dark chain of 
Mount Olonos ! The blackbird, too, with its train 
of dear associations, awakened our peculiar interest. 
All seemed, by their looks of delight, to say. Sing 
on, sweet bird ! tell us of our absent friends and be- 
loved country. 

Even her ruins speak less emphatically of the 
melancholy fate of Greece, than her extensive soli- 
tudes. Oppression has degraded her children, and 
broken their spirit. Hence those prodigious plains 
which God hath given for their good are ne- 
glected ; hence, too, the beauteous seas almost 
without a sail, — the lands of ancient Sicyon so 
thinly peopled ! 

^< 'Tis Greece, but living Greece no more ! 
So coldly sweety so deadly fair, 
We start — ^for soul is wanting there! 
Her's is the loveliness in death. 
That parts not quite with parting breath ; 
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But beauty with that fearful bloom. 
That hue whidi haunts it to the tomb- 
Expression's last receding ray, 
A gilded halo hovering round decay, 
The farewell beam of feeling past away! 
Spark of that flame, perchance of heavenly birth— 
Which gleams, but warms no more its chensh'd earth !" 



LETTER LXXV. 

PATRAS. 

Necessary preparations Jbr Travelling in Turkey n^^Baggage^ 
— Servant. — Hiring Vessels.^'Money^'Presents* — Medi- 
cal Directions. 

I CAN now bear full testimony to the justness of 
your observation, that this country is, in its monu- 
ments, as well as in its history, peculiarly interest- 
ing to Britons. It is already attracting crowds of 
our countrymen ; and since the general, but un- 
founded fear of the Turks is now at an end, it may 
be expected that few who travel, either for pleasure 
or improvement, will finish their tour, without 
spending a considerable portion of their time in 
Greece. In reply to your inquiries, relative to the 
arrangements necessary to enable one to sojourn 
with comfort in this land of the*Muses, I am happy 
in being ab!e, from my own experience, as well as 
from the information I have obtained from others, 
to furnish you with some hints, which we should 
have been most thankful to receive at our outset, 
and which will be found worthy the attention of 
any of your friends, who may propose to follow a 
similar route. 
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Nothing can be more inconvenient in travelling 
than a superfluity of luggage ; but the following 
articles will be found indispensable : A small camp- 
bed, with a bear-skin, sheet, and blanket ; a small 
canteen ; a tea-kettle, tin tea-pot and canisters ; a 
silver cup ; a pocket knife and fork. The French 
or English dress is most respected. Two or three 
pairs of shoes will be absolutely necessary. Few 
clothes will be suifficient, but they ought to be 
strong and good. It is unnecessary to take a great 
quantity of shirts, neckcloths, and stoddngs^ as 
these may be had any where. A cap lined with 
an additional piece of leather will be found 
extremely useful, to protect the head from the 
heat of the sun. English saddles may be dispens- 
ed with, as the mules and horses are apt to be 
restive under them i our bedding, as a substitute, 
we found convenient and comfortable. As v^sels 
not unfrequently sail from Ldndon for Corfu, it 
may be advisable to forward the luggage to that 
island, consigned to a merchant of respectability. 

Without a servant who can speak the Italian and 
Romaic languages, the traveller will be exposed to 
much inconvenience and trouble. Such servants 
may be procured in Rome, in the islands of Corfu 
or Zante, and are occasionally to be met with in 
London; their usual charge is a dollar a-day. 
The English consul generally recommends a jani- 
zary» — - 
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I& bargaining with the master of the vessel 
which is to convey you from Corfu to Zante, your 
stipulation should be for a certain sum in case of 
reaching the place of yooir destination at a given 
time ; if he is to be paid by the day» it will be 
his interest to delay, and he will, on the most 
trivial pretext, linger in creeks and bays, as if the 
slightest change of weather were to be followed by 
the dangar.of shipwreck* We have often been 
mortified to find that the most pitiful craft had 
braved the op^n sea, while we were moored by the 
shore, and of course arrived loii^ before us. These 
delays, when one's time is limited and of gr?at im- 
portance, are to the hst degr^ vexatious ; and it 
is but poor consolation, that the exorbitant charge 
of your skipper maybe reduced, if you apply to the 
Enj^lish consul for redress. 

In Patras travellers find no difficulty in procur- 
ing money for their drafts, which are discounted 
in the most liberal manner at the British consulate. 
These drafts are negociated through the medium 
of Constantinople ; if, therefore, no recent infor- 
mation has been obtained, concerning the rate of 
exchange between that city and London, they can 
allow you only such a sum for your biljis, as they 
have reason to believe is their fair value. In case 
of your intending to proceed to Constantinople, 
they advance a certain sum on your draft, leaving 
the balance to which you may be entitled to be ar- 
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ranged between you and your banker in the Turkish 
Metropolis. At Athens there is no such facSity 
in procuring money ; there being no person of 
capital resident in that city, on whom an order 
could be conveniently given. * Should the traveller 
intend to proceed n<»1;hivard. through Roumelia, 
he will meet another English consulate at Salonica. 
The gold coins current in Greece are the Spanish 
doubloon, the value of which, according to the 
market price of gold in 1816, was L. S, 8s. Ster- 
ling ; the half doubloon, the seqtrin both of Vaiice 
and Alexandria ; and the rookie, a small Turkish 
coin, which we found equivalent to about twenty- 
pence. Ot silver coins the Spanish dollar alone 
was current ; excepting, indeed, the diminutive and 
much adulterated coins of Turicey, called parM 
and aspers. The para, as I have already noticed, 
was equal in value to about half a fiirthing, and yet 
was worth tliree aspers. It may be supposed, of 
eourse, that the quantity of alloy was very consider- 
able. 

In Greece, sums of money are generally com- 
puted by piasters, which, like our pound Sterling, 
have only a nominal existence. Hie value of the 
piaster varies to travellers with the course of ex- 



♦ Since lhat|time, however, I understand that Messrs Far- 
qiihar and Harrises bills are discounted at Athens by Mr 
Grossius. 
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change between Turkey and their respectire coun- 
tries; and hence the very different accounts of its 
value, and of the prices of things estimated by it, 
which have been givea by di£^ent tourists. Ac- 
cording to Mr Hobbouse, the exchange may be 
considered at par, when seventeen piasters and 8 
hidf are reckoned equal to a pound Sterling, which 
makes the piastCT equivalent to 1 s. lifd. Dr Clarke 
states its vahie at 20d« At present, the exchange 
with Constantinople being atnearlythirtypiasters for 
the £nglish pound Sterling, the value of the piaster 
is consequently little more than 8d. Among the 
maritime Greeks, the Italian name piastre is some*- 
times given to the dollar ; which, however, is gene** 
ndly denominated thaUiro. 

To Turks as well as Greeks, except in the high« 
est ranks, money is more acceptable than any other 
present that can be given them. No charge is 
ever made by those who accommodate you with 
lodgings ; but it is understood that you shall remu- 
nerate them with an adequate sum, under the name 
of a present. The amount of this sum may in ge- 
neral be regulated according to what you would 
pay for similar accommodation at an inn on tlie 
Continent. These matters are generally settled by 
your servant. Except at houses of distinction, it is 
necessary to carry your provisions along with you, 
as in general nothing can be procured but mere 
lodging, and that by no means comfortable. When 
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money cannot well be offered, articles of hardware 
are the most usual presents, telescopes, fine gun- 
powder, &c. are highly prized. * 

Due precautions for the preservation of health, 
or for the event of nckness, are absolutdy neces- 
sary in preparing to visit a country, where health 
may be affected by so many contingencies, and 
where it is difficult to procure prq>er medical aid. 
It will be necessary, therefore, to be provided with 
some directions from a physician well acquainted 
with the diseases of the Levant. Dr Down of 
Florence, who has lived a considerable time there, 
and has made these diseases his .particular study, 
either has published, or proposes to puWsh imme- 
diately a treatise on their nature, symptoms, pre- 
vention, and cure. This treatise, when published, 
will be a valuable acquisition to all who propose 
to visit Greece. In the meantime, should the 
traveller not propose to pass through Florence on 
his route to Greece, written directions may proba- 
bly be procured by letter, on applying to Dr Down. 
It would be of advantage to obtain these directions 
before leaving Britain, where the medicines are bet- 
ter prepared than on the Continent ; at all events, 
it would not be advisable to trust to the chance of 
procuring them in Greece. 

* I do not know any thing that would be more acceptable 
to a Turk than a Kaleidoscope. 



LfiTTER LXXVI. 



Departure from Greece^ and return to England. — Cmdushn. 



1 1 



We left Patras for Enghnd, and landed at tfce 
Island of Zante^ where, I may say^ we saw the 
first signs of civiiizatioii,->^potatoe9, fresh butter^ 
and a gallows / We performed quarantine of twelve 
days in a lazsaretto on the sli6re« Through the 
kindness and friendly attention of Dr Thomas, our 
situation was far from being unpleasant. We had 
recourse to our books, journals, and drawings; 
and the accomplished Count P ■ , who ac- 

companied us from Corinth, displayed his fine col- 
lection of Grecian antiquities^ and various splendid 
dresses of the modem Turks. Every moment, iu 
short, was agreeably employed, and we felt no 
languor. In such a place of confinement, however, 
those who may have no employment must be mi« 
serable in the extreme ; and, accordingly, we found 
the walls scribbled over with many lamentations* 
among which were the following lines ; 

'* O Plague, thou worst disease ! For not alone 
Does the unhappy wretch who feels thy pangs 
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Cune his existence :*.eke the unlucky wight. 

Confined in Lazzaretto, and doom'd to drag 

An half-existence during forty days 

And forty tedious nights. Thou mortal foe of man, 

Destroyer of the first of human virtues, 

LoTe of our neighbour— «ven the ?enal wretch. 

Who'd sell bis soul for gold, shrinks from thy touch.'' 

When our term of quarantine was expired we 
sailed for Malta, where we remained with the 
Lord High Commissioner, Sir Thomas Maitland, 
for several days. We afterwards sailed in com- 
pany with his Excellency to Syracuse in Sicily ; 
and thence in a sparonarrow to Catania. From this 
place we ascended Mount Etna, where we were 
gratified with one of the grandest sights which it 
is possible to conceive. The first or lowest part of 
Etna, for sixteen or eighteen miles, is rich in a 
variety of vegetable productions ; com, wine, the 
olive, the fig, and the prickly pear, flourish in 
great luxuriance. This is called the fertile region. 
The next division is called the woody region, and 
occupies the ascent for nearly five niiles. The 
barren region comprehends the whole top above 
the forest of oak, pine, and beech. The climates 
of the mountain include all degrees from the tor- 
rid to the frigid. 

No letter, however long, could convey an ac- 
curate description of this celebrated mountain, — ^I, 
therefore, confine myself to its general character, 
with a few of its most striking peculiarities. 
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Shortly after the commencement of the ascent, 
we entered on a dusky desolate waste of thousands 
of acres of ashes, and black and dismal overflow- 
ings of lava } the scoriss frosted like the refuse of 
a glass-house, but in pieces of great size, and uni- 
formly covering the lava, like clods of newly turn- 
ed up earth left imbroken by the spade. Farther 
on, this scene of desolation became more marked 
and terrific. What must it have been in a state of 
liquid fire, descending upon sylvan scenes, annihi* 
lating the labours of man, his dwellings, and his 
temples? The ravages of fire still increased as 
we ascended. We travelled among rugged ruts 
ef lavas of various ages till we reached the foot of 
Monte Rosso, (one of the ancient craters,) which, 
from below, appeared almost as high as the sum- 
mit of Etna« At last we gained an elevation from 
which we could look down on Monte Rosso. 
The island then appeared like a vast map spread 
out below us, on which objects could only be tra- 
ced by gleams of sunshine or by wandering sha- 
dows. Ascending still farther, Monte Rosso sunk 
greatly below the horizon, and the ocean and dis- 
tant country seemed lifted to the skies! How 
small the works of man appeared ! We arrived 
at the bottom of the great crater, 2|fter having 
travelled over miles of ashes and lavas, fright- 
fully rough and broken, and without the smallest 
appearance of v^table life. Great patches of 
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snow lay here and there upon the hiack surface, 
the lava looking grimly through them like as many 
fiends. Here we saw several skdietons of mules and 
horses, which had probably been starved to death 
by the cold, or died by the fatigue of the arduous 
ascent. - When climbing the cone of the great 
crater, the asheis gave way under our feet as we at- 
tempted to advance, while smoke, strongly im- 
pr^nated with offensive gas, was seen issuing from 
innumerable crevices around us. 

At last we stood upon the pinnacle I — Where 
was language then? Our short exclamations of 
surprise and wonder were interrupted by the 
almost suffocating vapours from the crater, the 
hot sulphur, and salt, which covered our feet 
and ancles, and the piercing cold of the at- 
mosphere. The chaotic appearance of the great 
mountain, with its many hideous mouths, of all 
colours, the outlets of former eruptions, all pro- 
claiming the dominion of fire, was quite appal- 
ling. The sun was setting in amber-coloured 
clouds, which shone reflected in the distant wa- 
ters. Stromboli and his vassal islands were sur- 
rounded with glory. Contrasting this scene with 
the dismal crater itself, vomiting columns of dense 
smoke from the profound abyss, a subject was pre- 
sented to the pencil not to be surpassed ; tracing 
the streams of lava from their sources to the sea, 
and contemplating in imagination the awful meet- 
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ing of those elements. What a conflict must have 
ensued j heaven must have been long obscured by 
the rage of their contention, and man reduced to 
despair by the horrors of the infernal scene. We 
stood viewing the sublime scenery till night un- 
furled her robe of stars, and pierced with cold, 
and almost stifled with smoke, we pronounced the 
names of the celebrated philosophers, who have 
studied and explained the mysteries of volcanic 
power. We remained for the night in a hut con- 
structed by Signor Gemmellaro ^ for the curious 
traveller. 

In the morning, we descended to Taormenium, 
which, compared with all we have seen in Greece 
and Italy, presents scenery almost unparalleled in 
point of grandeur. Add to this the noble vestiges 
of ancient art, still strikingly displayed in the ruins 
of its theatre, which may be ranked among the 
most interesting remains of antiquity. From 
Taomienium we travelled to Messina, and thence, 
in our way to Leghorn, skirted the romantic and 
memorable shores of Calabria, no less striking for 
its varied character, than interesting as a portion 
of the most celebrated country in the world. At 
Leghorn, after a quarantine of ten days, it was 



* Signor Gemmellaro is a considerable proprietor on 
Mount Etna. 
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found necessary to pay a second visit to Rome, in 
consequence of my invaluable £riend Mr D/s in- 
disposition ; whence, after a stay of some months, 
we set out on our journey to Ikigland, taking a 
new route by Sienna to Florence ; thence by way of 
Turin and Mount Cenis, we travelled through 
France to our long-desired home. 



CONCLUSION. 

Having now travelled through some of the 
richest) the most populous, and the most civilized 
countries of Europe, abounding in the materials of 
national wealth and power, we could not fail to be 
struck with the commanding influence which our 
own country, so small a spot on the surface of th^. 
globe, has possessed for centuries in the scale of 
European policy- 

A native of such a country, after jotuneying 
long among the neighbouring states, returns fixna 
th^comparfson which is forced upon him, with a de- 
gree of pride and exultation, which he never cou^ 
have indulged before, or without, at least, being 
doubtful . of the grounds on which this presumed 
superiority was supposed to rest. But the survey 
is sufficient to convince him that this superiority is 
lust! that it is a moral superiority^ independent 
of, and apparently opposed to, smallness of tern- 
tory, barrenness of soil, and severity of climate, all 
of which seem, as it were, forced to yield to the do- 
minion of mind ; — ^to the judgment with which hu* 
man labour and skill are directed to the improve* 

VOL. IT. D d 
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ment of every circumstance which can affect the 
condition of our species. 

" Oh England 1 model to thy inward greatness. 
Like little body with a mighty heart ; 
What mightst thou do, that honour -would thee do. 
Were all thy children kind and natural.*' 

Henry V. Ckorus. Act IL 

The splendid undertakings, and striking im- 
provements which were begun in Edinburgh, prior 
to my visit to the Continent, stru(^ me, on my re« 
turn, with surprise ^nd delight. While abroad, 
my interest in their progress was kept aUve by ac- 
counts and drawings* occasionally sent me by 
a friend who knew how deep an ipterest I felt in 
the embellishment of our northern capital. But I 
had not ventured to anticipate that so jnuch conl^ 
have been completed in so short a peridd^ Sewts* 
ral new streets were nearly finished ; the tni^ifi- 
cent undertakii^ of the Regent's Bridge was in 
great forwardness ; together with the improvements 



* These drawings, conststiiig chieAy of the Rei;ent's 
Bridge, and buildings on the Calton Hill, were executed by 
Robert Stein, Esq. of this city, — from whose great talents, 
now directed exclusiTely to the arts, many splendid works 
may be expected. The Roman amateurs had an opportuni- 
ty of judging, from these drawings, of the hatural and arehl« 
tectttral beanty of Edinburgh, and the InspecliQii of then 
greatly excited their surprise and admiration. 

6 
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on ihe^ North Bl4dge^ wlikh^ in ik ^ietui^sque poinfc 
ofrkWy 80 happily serve ta cdfhliine^he Old tnd 
Nfew TowiiA, unking in prodndng a graiid idiole^i 
which I B$ seen &em th^dakon Hill, 19 at ohct 6eaa^ 
tiful and sublime, and not surpassed in pictures^e^ 
eflfect by any..city in Europe. The various stnic-. 
tures on the Calton Hill, with that exquisite and 
classical building the Observatory, designed by, Mr 
Piayfair ; the additions to the College by the same 
scientific architect ; the County Hall, Churches^ 
and Hospitals, besides many houses, villas, roads, 
and improvements of every kind, all in a more re- 
fined taste, and the whole accomplished in so short 
a space, seemed almost like the work of enchant- 
ment. 

Nor is it less gratifying to observe, that the lead* 
ing persons in this city are still contemplating mag- 
nificent works, and ever ready to give the prefer- 
ence to superior designs, with the view of giving a 
classical air to modem Athens ! Is it too much, 
then, to expect that a fac-simile, or a restoration 
of the Temple of Minerva, may yet crown the Cal- 
ton Hill as a monument, to proclaim to distant 
ages not only the military glory, but the pure taste 
which distinguishes our country in the present? 
Is it too much to expect, that an enlightened pa- 
tronage may call up genius, kindred to that of an- 
cient times, and may direct our native talents to 
efforts, similar to those which gave splendour to 
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die ^ of Pericles ? Such an example of perfec- 
tioa would purify the general taste of the country 
in all subsequent Undertakings, and do more to 
ennoble the age, than all the other trophies of 
victory. ♦ 



J-dU 



* From thet^xquisitc chiselling displayed in many of the or. 
namented buildings lately eretted in Edinburgh, it can hardly 
bedonbted^ that workmen might l)e found lit this city capable 
of giving a faithful repret^fltation of any model or drawing 
laid before them, and that they could sculpture a figure with 
as much precision as an intricate Gothic ornament, or Corin- 
thian capital. A professed isculptor mighty indeed, be re- 
quired to give the fini^ifi^ and (Characteristic touches^ but no 
more. From what has been done, it is evident that the 
warmth of patronage might elicit great talent which stitt lies 
btried* 
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No. L 



Description qfSignor Pizzamano's MedaJst em^ 
blematical of the Ionian Islands^ mentioned in 
p. 189, Vol. II. 

I.— CORFU, 

CoRCYR^j the daughter of Asopus, carried off by Neptune, 
was conducted into the Island of Drepano, where, having 
fixed her abode, she had a son called Feacus, whence the 
island itself received the name Feacia, and thence Corcjra. 
The n^^mph sits upon a rock near the prow of a vessel, 
having in one hand a cornucopia, in the other an olive 
branchy with the letters round about it KOPKT PAIIIN. 
On the reverse is represented a cow giving milk to a calf. 

II^ITHACA. 

Ithaca is famous in the verses of Homer, and Ulysses, 
after the name of his country, was, by Antonomasia, called 
Ithacus ; the attitude in which he is represented ^calls that 
in which, after his return, he was recognised b^ his old dog 
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Argos. The word leAKON is added* On the rerene is 
delineated the cock, sacred to Minerva, grasping the light- 
ning in his talons* 

III.— CEPHALONIA* 

CxFH ALo, the son of Mercury and Creusa, condemned by 
the Court of Areopagus to perpetual exile, for having un- 
wittingly killed his wife Procris, passed into Thebes, thence 
into the Island of Teleboi, which, after his name, was called 
Cephalonia ; he appears in the medal armed witli a dart, and 
seated upon a rock in the act of refreshing himself by breath- 
ing the zephyr, with his dog Lela at his feet, and the motto 
ipfii^AAAHNEnN. The reverse has a goat upoi\ a club* 
This island having four cities, for that reason tbe goat belongs 
to.Cranii, the key to Pronei, the dog to Samos, and (}eph^os 
|o the Pallensi* 

lY^CERIGO, 

In the Island of Cithera, called also Porfirus, Venus was 
solemnly worshipped, and from her it has taken the name 
of Cithera* The goddess appears upon her shell, holding in 
her right hand an apple,' and drying with her leA her hair, 
wet from the sea, with the letters KT0HPAmN. On the 
reverse are represented two pigeons kissing each other* 

v.— SANTA MAURA. 

The ancient Leucadia, the Neritos of Homer, was ren- 
dered famous by the leap of Sappho, and was inhabited by 
the Corinthians, who planted a colony there ; thence they 
take the symbol of Bellerophon, who rides Pegasus^ and 
puts to death the chimera, with the description round AETKA 
AIXIN. A lyre with seven strings occupies the reverse. 
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VI— ZANTE, 

The soq of Dardanus, citizen of Psophida in Arcadia^ 
came to fix his residence in this island, originally Hjria, 
to which he gave his own name ; he is repres«:)ted sitting 
upon a rocky holding in one hand the lyre^ in the other the 
pastoral staiF^ ZAKTN0inN round the edge. The reverse 
exhibits a tripod between two branches of laurel. 

VIL— PAXO. 

This island, called anciently Ericusa, aa mentioned by 
l^tolomy, not having had any ancient monuments respect- 
ing it, was advised to assume a helm and an olive crown, 

with the motto EFXKOX2AiaN« A trident between two 

< 

dolphuo forms the ornament of the reverse* 

i- * . 'J ' 
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Revenue of the Ionian 'ands. 



Annual Revei-ues of 



1 Zante, • 

2 Cephalonia, 

3 Santa M&uia, 

4 Ithaca, 

5 Paxo, 

6 Cerigo, • 
.7 Parga, 



Eventual Re- 
venues. Pro- IFixcd Revenues. 
dnce of 1815. 



Dollars. Paras. 



Eventual Revenues, 



71,779 

79,807 

2,011 

1,976 

240 

130 

35 



Dollars. 



Paras. 



TOTAL. 



Dollars. Paras. 



142 
63 

129 
90 



155,979 



83,015 
8,387 

36,271 
6,693 

6,717 
6,570 
1,632 



204 



Fixed Revenue, 148,288 



180 

107 
138 

76 
196 

4 
44 



154,795 
88,194 
38,283 
8,669 
6,957 
5,700 
1,667 



85 



Total, 



304,268 



I 



496 



BBV£KPK or TBI fWUV IMJiVPh: 



STATEtasT, Ordinary and ErtraonHnary Expencetptud durit^ 
tkeyear 1815. 



Iiludivf 


ExptDOl. 


lUmpU. 


So-pla.. 




Dolkn. 


P»M. 


Dollm. 


Pbu. 


DoUnt- 


Putt. 


Ddlan- 


Pun. 


IZule, . . 


108,688 


"ira* 


154,795 


102 


53,106 


163 


_ 


"3" 




64,174 


167 


88,194 


170 


24,0S0 


13 






> BuiU ftUnn, 


34,973 


100 


38,253 


*1 


3,309 


167 






1 Puo, . . 


e,4U3 


102 


6,957 


190 


1,5S4 


94 






Sllhu^ . . 


6^107 


66 


8,660 


166 


2,562 


100 






IP-B.. . . 


1,966 




1.667 


44 






288 


176 


rCei^o, . . 


'*W 




6,700 


4 


1,433 


* 


— 
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APPENDIX, No. III. 

GENERAL State of the Island of Ithaca^ for 

the year 1816. 

CLASSIFICATION. 

Art. l.^'^ Population and Buildings hy a Census in 1816. 



POPULATION. 


Buildings of every 
Description. 


Males. 


Females. 


Total 
Num- 
ber of 
Souls. 

8087 


To 
16. 


To 
60. 


Aged. 
231 


To- 
tal. 


To 
16. 


To 
60. 

1789 


Aged. 
551 


To- 
tal 

3915 


1726 


2215 


4172 


1575 


2206 



Absent iDcluded ixl this state^ males 1156; females 175, 
and accounted for as follows : 



Expatriated f , 

In native ships. 

In small craft and boats, ' 

In foreign ships. 

At labour in the adjacent counties, 



190 
27^ 
135 
250 
481 

1331 





Accidents of Life for Three Yeais. 








Deaths. 




Year. 


• 


Births. 




Grand 
TotaL 


Male. 


Female. 




^. 






















46 


1 

111 


JO 


H 


^ 
I 




< 


I 

29 


c(5 
10 


S 
11 


t 

< 
22 


1 




1813 


66 


177 


8 


11 


10 


*s 


72 


1814 


32 


85 


56 


141 


20 


23 


15 


58 


20 


15 


22 


59 


114 


1815 


54 


78 


49 


127 


14 


22 


17 


53 


14 
15 


20 
16 


35 


69 


122 


Average 


44 


91 


57 


148 


14 


19 


14 


47 


26 


5^ 


las 
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From which it appears, 

lit. That the males born are to the females nearly in the 
proportion of 8 to 2 ; whereas those in existence are only in 
the proportion of 13 to 12. 

SJ, That of the males in existence 1 in every 18 has pass- 
ed the age of 60; and of the females 1 in every 7 the age of 
50- 

3d, That the births are to the deaths nearly in the propor- 
tion of 3 to 2, and the annual deaths of the existing popula- 
tion 1 in 76. 

4th, That the increase of the population is ^ths of unity 
per cent, per annum, and, consequently, in 124 years it would 
be doubled. 

5lh, That by an accurate statement of the ages of those 
who hare died above 60 years old^ the average age of the 
males is 74, and of the female? 71* 

Stk, That by a comparison of the population of the dis- 
trict of Yathi 4464, with that of the district of Mavrona 
3623, and of their respective deaths, the deaths of Mavrona 
are to those of Vathi nearly as 3 to 2, which proves how 
prejudicial to health is the emigration to the Ccmtinent, since 
the persons who go are nearly all of the district of Mavrona, 
for otherwise the air of that division of the island is excel- 
lent. 

Jtht That^ supposing all the females between 16 and 50 
married, nearly each has two children. 

8^^ That, deducting from the buildings 560, Mavrona 410 
Vathi 150, not dwelling-houses or uninhabited, and from the 
population I90 expatriated, each dwelling-house will have 
4i souls, and their number 1686. 

In the whole island there are 24 pairis^es, 15 in the dis- 
trict of Vathi, and 9 in Mavrona^ 

Besides the above, the Islands of Calamos and Costas 
contain 1369 souls, making the whole population subject to 
the jurisdiction of Ithaca 9456 souls. 
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STATE OF TtnACAj I8I6. 



General Statement of One Year. 



Descriptkm. 


Active. 


PasBiTe. 


TotaL 




DoDan. Pr. Par. 


DoBars. Pt. Par. 


Dollars. Pt. Par. 


Grain, 


• • • • 


28.918 5 00 


28,918 5 


Currants, 


6,192 4 18 


1,082 29 


7,224 5 7 


Wine, • 


10,207 5 01 


30,623 4 05 


40,831 3 26 


Oil, . 


9*685 00 


9,685 00 


19,370 


Flax, , 


• • • • 


1,991 5 15 


1,991 5 15 


Flax Seed, 


559 06 


• • • • 


559 6 


Grand To- 
tal, • 


26,644 4 05 


72,«51 4 09 


98,896 S 34 



From which it appears, 

1st, That, deducting from the population 1000 only as 
absent, making thereby an allowance for those who come and 
go, there remains to be provided for in grain 7087, which, 
calculating at six bacile each person per annum^ require 
42,522 bacile, or daily 136; consequently, the island pro* 
duces about 117 days' or 4 months' consumption, and there 
remains to be paid for 26,292 bacile, which, at 9 pi. 32 pa. 
each bacile, equals 46,847 doll. 124 paras : to this must be 
added about 2000 bacile for seed, thereby making the total 
expence 50,411 dolL 44 para, which nearly doubles in value 
the whole active produce ; therefore the difference, and pur* 
chase of butchers' meat, fish, and every kind of wearing 
apparel and manufacture, except stockings, cotton, Unen^ 
and coarse woollen cloths, (the latter worn only by the shep- 
herds,) all groceries, household furniture, and, materials for 
building, saving stones, lime, and tiles, must be supplied 
by gain from shipping and money spent by the soldiery, dr 
remain a balance against the island. 

The animals are about five months' consumption, and 50 
bullocks and 1000 head of sheep and goats more, are neces- 
sary for the supply of the whole year, which, reckoning the 
former at 22 dollars each, and the latter at 4 dollars, may, 
at a fair average, be valued at 5100 dollars. The mean 
weight of the bullocks is 200 lbs., that of sheep and goats 
40 lbs. 
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From 10,000 to 1S,000 lbs. of cheese are exported, which, 
with the small quantity of almonds and locusts, -may equal 
the extra import of flax. 

2d. That, by the below written abstract, calculated on 
the average produce, and on the receipt of the customs on 
imports of last year, the farm at 7058 dollars, 1 pias, 5 para, 
per annum, is fairly let, since the omissions of entries in the 
books of the customs, and some advantage on the other items, 
might give 1000 dollars, or 100 dollars each for ten persons 
for the collection. 



Abstract of the Tithes and Customs. 




TITHES. 


DescripdoD. 


Rate. 


Amotint. 






DoK 


Pr. Pa. 


Grain, 


to 


2891 


4 se 


Wine, 


1 dol. every 120 secchj, do. 


583 


1 37 


Oil, 


1 do. 30 bad. or 3^ ; 


447 


00 


Flax, 


to 


199 


43 


* Pastures, < 


3 gez.per annum on each 1 
head of cattle, J 


125 


00 


f Heath money. 


15 gez. per ann. per house^ 


87 


2 SO 


X Oil presses, < 


10 lbs. of oil each, 75 \ 
para each, J 


27 


00 




4360 


5 06 





CUSTOMS. 




Desertion. 


Rate. 


Amount 






Dol. Pr. Pa. 


Curranis, 


6 per cent, of the value. 


371 3 04 


Wine, 


20 para each barrel. 


265 20 


Oil, 


1 doll, and ^ do. do. 


838 27 


Flax-seed, 


6 per cent. 


33 2 38 


Other imporU, 


4 J per cent, on imports, 'I 
Bullocks 1 dollars each, > 
sheep 10 pr. pigs 25 para, j 




Animals, . -j 


♦1300 00 






2808 1 29 
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DolL 



•p«»oi /Tithes, 4360 5 061 --^^^ , ,- 
^"^^ 1 Custoi^i., 2808 1 29r^®^ ^ ^^ 



P. Pft. D«1L P. P«. 
06 
29 



Observations. 

* 1«/, About 10,000 head of cattle ^ 
paj this tithe, . • • >240gaz.makeadollar. 

Do. 1400 houses, . • ) 

2J, The customs bn the exportation of the flaxseed is 
not counted, because it is spent to reduce the flax from the 
herb fit for use. 

f 3d, There are about 20 oil«pres8es in the island, and 20 
mills. 

j: ^th. Allowing 100 dollars profit for the subtenant of 
Calamus, and the rent 1 1 dollars. 

5th, That, as proved by the comparative table of loss and 
gain, there is a deficit of 4985 doll. p. 38 pa. which must 
be obtained by a loss of capital, and is the reason' of the lit- 
tle landholders setting their small loss of ground, since those 
who have money by that means put it in circulation for the 
common wants, nevertheless so much is diminished of the 
real capital annually. 

Table of Loss and Gain* 



LOSS. 


Amount. 


By purchase of grain. 

By do. of other articles calculated on thel 
customs, deducting 76 doll. 2 p. 35 pa. > 
for butchers' meat, • . .J 

By purchase of butchers' meat. 


Iloil. Pr. Pa. 
50,411 1 04 

27,176 1 9 

5,100 


82,687 2 13 
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GAIN. 



By sale of produce^ • » ^ . 

By shipping, as in Art. 4^ 

By rations of soldiers^ estimating total va- *! 

lue ?000 doll, at 20 pm cent. . J 
By do. on pay of soldiers, calculating 1 m. 1 

2 s. 1 1. 1 p. 5 d. 86 p. at 700Q dollars, V 
. at 20 per cent, • • . , ) 

Balance of loss^ 



Amount. 

1}^ Pr. Pa. 
26,644 4 j05 
48^257 2 30 

1400 



1400 

4985 SB 

|82;687 2 13 



Art. llh-^Revenue and Expenditure 



REVENUE. 



Peiiod. 



1816. 

From 1st June to 30th Nov. 
From 1st Declto 3lst May, 
1817. 



Grand total. 



Certain. 



DolL Pa. 

3808 157 
4025 46 



7833 203 



(Jnoertain. 



DoIL Pa. 



1670 100 



TotaL 



DoU. Pa. 



343 2194152 156 



5695 146 



2014 9919848 82J 



Observations. 
The increase in the ensuing six months arises from the 
increased rent of the tithes and customs, and the tax on ex- 
portation of the currants^ 



EXPENDITURE. 


Peiiod. Ordinary. 


Extraordiny. 


Total. 


1816. 
From Ist June to 30th Nov, 
From 1st Dec. to31st Mav. 

1817. 


DoU. Pa. 

2989 108 
2994 91 


DoH. Pa. 

865 100 
250 000 


DoU. Pa. 

S854 208 
3244 91 


Grand total> 


5983 19.^ 


1115 100 


7099 79 
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Observations* 
The decrease in the extraordinary arises from a hope 
that the expences, with regard to the plague, will be mudi 
diminished^ which was the chief head of expenditure. 

DoU. F^ BolL Pa. 

In the chest Slst May 'x 

181^ - * d6dl 168 / atpresratin 

Balance in fiiTourfrom ?* the chesty 2989 111 

l8tJuneto30tbNov.l81fi. 297 168y 

Balance by estimation from 1st Dec. 1816, to 
31st May 1817, 24j51 55 

From which it appears^ 

Istf That the receipt exceeds the expenditure by 4902 doll, 
111 paras annually, which balance may be expected to con^ 
tinue, since the tithes and customs are only let for one year, 
which undoubtedly lowers the price, as not affording the 
means of supplying any loss of one season by gein on a sub^ 
sequent plentiful harvest, as is evident in Art. 2. 

2d', That the revenue is about one-ninth of the produce, 
independent of animals, cheese, and other minor articles. 











Art. IV.- 


•-Shipping* 














• 








Capital 






"s 


Gain annually. 






1 

1 








At 20 




&« A 






Descrip- 


Ton- 


Licensed. 


Where employed. 


dollars 


Gain an- 




|l 


Rate 




Total 


tion. 


»,, 


nage. 






per 


nually. 


^" 


l'^ 


of 


Amount. 


Gain. 




A 








Too. 




^ 


eai^ 


- 














DoUan 














Vends, 


17 


1480i 


Gen. Gof. 


Fordgn commerce, 


29,610 


74024 


25 


134 


50 


6,700 


14,1081 


Ditto, 


15 


1890 




Ditto, 
(Jn the waters! 


37,800 


0460 


26 


141 


60 


7,060 


16,50# 


Craft, 


32 


2274 


Local Gov. 


< of the Ionian v 
( States, ) 


4,550 


455 


10 


112 


10 


1,120 


1,535 


Boats, 


31 
62 




Numbered, 
Ditto, 


Ditto, 
Round the island, 


2,400 


480 


20 


62 
124 


50 


3,100 


V» 


Sailors, 








In foreign ships, 








250 


50 


12,500 


12,501 






3598 






74,360 


17,7874 




823 




[30,470 


48,»7il 
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From which it appears, 

Istf That more than one-third of the efficient male popu- 
lation is engaged in the merchant service ; that is, of those 
between 16 and 60* 

^, That the gain by shipping is nearly one-half of that 
by agriculture. 

3d, That nearly one-half of the vessels are employed in 
the trade of the Black Sea, covering tl^mselves with the 
Russian flag, to facilitate their commerce. \ 

Abt* yf.-^ Administration of the GoDemment by Officers^ with Salaries or Fees* 



Karnes. 



Office. 



4«.i 



Gerasimo Drachuli, 
Giovanni Ilassopula, 
Bpiro Pillico, 
Emmanuel Flam- \ 
barian, / 

Salamon de Salamon, 

Georgio VreCto, 

iovanni Drachuli, 

aspara Lavotte, 

Leonidas Drachuli, 

Caralambo Zavo, 
Giorgio Salamon Ive, 
DismelriuMigtiaressi, 

Giovanni Caravia, 



Counsellor, 

Ditto^ 

Ditto^ 



Monthly 
Salaiy. 



Fees. 



Secretary, 
Assistant ditto. 
Ditto ditto. 

Under Treasurer, 

Gov. Adjutants, 

/ Chancellor ofthe 1 
\ Health Office, / 

Assistant ditto. 
Court of the 1st Inst. 
Ditto, 

Ditto, 



DoHPrt. 
10 
10 
10 

26 



10 

10 

9,2 
IS 



10 
10 

10 



141 



Fees 
Do. 



Character and 



At full hi politick 
states 

j Prolix, but honest, 
\ andof someability. 
rigpiiorant, yet will- 
< mg to learn, and 
(. becoming useful. 
Stupid, and cannot 

write. 
In everyway cd- 
culated for his si- 
tuation. 
Superannuafied* 
In every wty cal- 
culated for bis si- 
tuation. 
Of no use. 
Superannuated. 
Honest and upright. 

{Ditto ditto, but in 
very bad health. 



{ 
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Names. 



Giovanni Vretto, 
Giovanni Mecaglotle, 
Giovanni Drachuli, 



Micheli Roditi, 



Giovanni Penala, 

Panagin Drachuli, 
Zocsi Hassopulo, 

Dementrio Drachuli, 

Georgio Zavo^ 
Dionisio Caravia^ 
Videnzo Nanuezi, 

Basilio Zavo, 
iVIarin Salamon^ 

Andrea Drachuli, 

Eustachio Petela^ 
Spiro Lavo, 
Vangelin Vretto, 
Anastasio Caraviai 



Ounce* 



C Supernumerary 
i member of the 
C same, 
Ditto, ditto, 
rMickiater of the 
i Civil and Cri 
(, minal Court 
Do. do. of Com- 
merce^ Keeper 
oftheRecords 



{ 



he*} 

ri- > 

, I 



Monthly 
Salary. 



JtMLPrM. 
141 

6 

6 



Gov. Attorney, 



Justice of the Peace» 
Register of ditto, 
r Justice of the 
< Peace at Cala 
C neol, 

Register of ditto, 
Greek Master, 
Italian ditto, 

Public Physician, 

{Overseer on thel 
Excise on Wine, J 

Post-Master> 

Captain of the Port^ 
Assistant ditto. 
Captain of Militia, 
Capo Cinguantina, 

Total monthlv. 



8 



12 



18 

7 
20 ' 

20 * 



10 



20 
10 
20 



Fees. 



Fees 
Do- 
Do. 



Cluuacter and 
Observatkuis. 



Fees 



6 4i 



S16 4J 



UsefuL 
Superannuated. 



( Calculated for his 
< situation, batn- 
(^ ther tedious. 
Honest and upright 
Superannuated. 

Active* 



Respectable man. 
fhe boys improve. J 
At full in political 
state. ' 



{ 



/ The pay more thsD 
\ the profit. 

Ditto ditto. 
A useless office. 
Active and useful. 



Independent of the Capo di Governo, who has one dollar and ha\£per dieu, 
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Art. \l.-~Militia. 



Observationi. 

Rank and File on permanent pay, and employed as Orderlies 

and Messengers. 
2 Serjeants and 8 rank and file unfit for service. 

60 ditto employed constantly in the trade 
with the adjacent continent. 
1 Ditto 76 ditto have left the island for some time, 

and are not likely to return. 
From which it appears, 

That by reference to the column of males to 60, in 
Art. I., one in every five and a half is enrolled in the militia. 



END OF VOLUME SECOND. 



